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TEANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The interest which has been aroused by the negotiations 
between the Goyemments of England and Eussia with regard 
to the frontier of Afghanistan has suggested to the Translators 
the idea of Publishing in this country an English Version of 
the Chief German and Eussian works, hitherto untranslated, 
relating to the progress of Eussia in Central Asia. They 
have selected for their first publication, as an introduction to 
the series, the valuable work of Lieutenant (now Captain) Stumm 
on the causes which led to the Khiva Expedition of 1873, and the 
preparations which preceded it Lieutenant Stumm was an ofl&cer 
of the German army, of great promise and distinguished ability, 
who obtained permission to accompany the Eussian expe- 
ditionary force in an oflBcial capacity. Apart from a compre- 
hensive summary of the circumstances attending the advance of 
Eussia since the time of Peter the Great, this work contains a 
most interesting account of the military preparations which 
preceded the expedition to Khiva. and a füll description of the 
countries through which it passed to reach its destination. 
The actual account of the expedition and its results are reserved 
for a f uture volume. 

London, 

March 31, 1885. 
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INTRODUOTION. 



As soon as it was rumoured, at the end of the year 1872, thaü 
ßussia was contemplating another energetic attack upon the 
Khanate of Khiva, and that, with this intent, extensive and 
carefol preparations were being simultaneously |made in 
three military districts for a campaign on a large scale, pubKc 
attention was inimediately excited in every quarter ; the rapid 
advance and the extensive development of the Bussian Empire 
in Turkestan, which Kes further to the east, and is, perhaps, of 
far more importance, had created, in compaiison, but little 
Sensation. 

The interest in the Asiatic desert expeditions thus suddenly 
awakened in Europe arose, first of all, from the unusual excite- 
ment of the English press at the renewed advance of Bnssia in 
the East ; but it is chiefly to be explained by the fact that 
people remembered, from the history of the last centuries, what 
trouble and eflForts Eussia had always lavished in her desire to 
acquire power and influence in that small sovereign State, 
which, although nearly haK surrounded by the Bussian frontier, 
stQl remained intact in all its Asiatic wildness, and resisted all 
the influences of civilisation. 

Now, this peculiar state of things will appear the more 
remarkable if we consider the systematic ability with which 
Russia has treated and solved her frontier questions during the 
last few hundred years. For, acting on firmly established 
strategical principles, the Russian dominion has penetrated, by 
means of its fortified frontier-lines and its elaborate cordon 
System, to the furthest East, and far into the heart of Asia. 

The mountaineers of the Caucasus, streng, brave, fearless of 
death; had yielded ; the last hiding-place of the obstinate and 
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VIU INTRODÜCTION. 

powerful Schamyl had long since fallen ; but still one link was 
wanting in this united chain of Russian conquest, namely, the 
land of the Oxus, which lies to the south of the Aral Sea and 
the Turkestan possessions. 

To throw some Ught on these facts, we will now give an 
account of the events of the year 1873, with an historical sketch 
of the progress of the Bussian Crown in the East during the last 
centuries, and this, moreover, will directly explain many incidents 
of the late campaign. This historical survey of Eussian fron- 
tier affairs brings us to the last events in Eastem Turkestan, 
and finally, to the preparations for the recent expedition to 
Khiva, which are already to be sought in the years 1871 and 
1872. 

For the study of military history and science, of expeditions 
and campaigns against wild populations, and particularly in the 
regions of the steppe and the desert, the Eussian campaign 
of the year 1873 will always stand out as a model and proto- 
type of a marvellously planned, practicaUy and energetically 
executed, and thoroughly successful series of Operations in the 
desert. 

The Operations of Lieutenant-General Verevkin (pronounced 
Verovkin), from the 20th of May to the lOth of June, with the 
combined Orenburg and Caucasus division ; the marching and 
fighting arrangements ; the skirmishes and forced marches ; and, 
finally, the attack on the north gate of the capital, Kliiva, oh 
the 9th of June, the bombardment of that city on the night of 
the 9th of June, and the bravely fought capture of the north 
gate on the moming of the lOth of June ; as well as the batües 
of General von Kaufiftnann in the waterless desert, and the 
briUiant passage by that ofl&cer of the broad Amu, in the very 
face of the enemy, offer most interesting tactical feats, which 
may well be compared with those of greater campaigns. 

The circumstances of the Eussian campaign, with its long 
and almost indescribably diflBcult marches through the desert, 
are, however, in every respect so entirely different from those of 
all ordinary European expeditions, that it would be absurd to 
attempt to confine a description of them within the narrow 
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limits of a purely tactical and strategical narrative. The geo- 
graphica!, ethnographical, meteorological, and other conditions — 
indeed, the whole natnre— of this curious strip of land were, 
from their special characteristics, such very important f orces in 
the execution and success of the Bussian Operations, that, in 
comparison with them, the real enemy, the purely tactical 
war strength of the hostile Khanate, was scarcely to be con- 
sideied. Here Nature, in her inexorable strength, and gigantic, 
indescribably unyielding dominion, was always the worst and 
most obstinate Opponent of the Bussian columns. 

A purely military account of the expedition will be 
reserved for a future work. The present volume will be 
dcvoted to a description of the country, of the pecuKar condi- 
tions of the land, of its cultivation, Vegetation, population, &c., 
to an historical sketch and to an account of the Bussian bases of 
Operations, particularly to that of the three military districts of 
the Caucasus, Orenburg, and Turkestan. This is justified in the 
opinion of the author by the circumstance that very little is 
generaUy known respecting those regions. Even in Bussia, the 
publication of comprehensive works on the highly interesting 
Bussian provinces has only commenced of late years. Thus 
a description of these districts, which, indeed, were explored 
and known years ago, may prove quite as interesting to the 
reader as that of the hitherto almost entirely unknown 
Khanate of Khiva itself. And, considering the inunense 
importance in the future of the Bussian possessions in 
Central or Middle Asia, the author has thought that he 
ought not to pass too superficially over the Bussian fighting 
strength and war resources in those regions, although, on account 
of the continual remodeUing and reforming of the recent 
military System, which has only just been called into existence, 
he cannot pretend to any precise accuracy, and must confine 
himself, through the medium of numerical data, to giving only a 
general sketch of military matters. Immediately on the tenni- 
nation of the last campaign several changes were introduced 
into the Organization and administration ; these, however, the 
author has intentionally passed by, as he wished to present a 
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picture of the State of things which prevailed at the beginning 
of the Operations. 

In describing the countries of Central Asia peculiar difficulty 
is found with regard to the orthography, which diflTers in every 
country, almost in every book, and on every map. Scientifically 
speaking, the most coirect plan would be to give the names and 
local designations nnchanged in their Turco-Tartaric original 
fonn and signification, a principle which has been followed 
throughout in the Kiepert maps with great cleamess and 
astonishing knowledge. But it is a question whether this System 
is practically the best, and whether it woiild not be more useful to 
adopt throughout the ßussian spelling. The ßussians do not easily 
catch the Turkish sounds, but it is even more difficult for them to 
reproduce them in Bussian letters ; and so, in Eussian, the names 
in their Turco-Tartaric designation are often dreadfully mangled, 
which, considering the very simple formation of the Central 
Asian names of places, consisting as they generally do of a Sub- 
stantive and a qualifying adjective (as Kizil-Bulak, Kizil- 
Kum = red spring, red sand, &c.), must be unpleasant to any one 
who knows Turkish well. But when we reflect that Bussia has 
now the greater part of that region entirely under her dominion 
that she has formed it into provinces, which she has brought 
under her rule, the Bussian mode of designation and orthography 
may for the future probably become the sole Standard, although, 
as compared with the strictly Turkish original, it can scarcely be 
called correct. The author might therefore, on principle, have 
confined himself literally and exclusively to the Bussian 
spelling, and particularly, to the orthography of the maps of the 
Bussian General Staff, and then have given the foreign sounds, 
carefully avoiding the too complicated double consonants, &c., in 
the simplest manner, by means of the German method of 
spelling. 

In conclusion, the reader must be reminded that this 
volume is written from a purelymilitary pointof view, and that 
all political consideratious have been studiously avoided. 

As but little is known of Bussian weights and measures, &c., 
which will often recur in this book, and cannot always be con- 
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verted, it has been thought expedient to 


append the following 


tables to Uie text 


1. — ^LoNO Mbahubb. 




1 Russiaii inch 


• • • • •• 


2*5399centim^tres 




0-3047 m^tres 


1 «nchin (2i feet) 




0-7110 „ 


1 sajeii (3 srachios) 




2-1330 ,. 


1 Torst (500 aajeDs) 




1 -0665 kilometres 


7 0304 Tersti . . 




1 German mile* 


104-3387 vents.. 




1 Equatorial degree. 


IL^^UEFACB MbaSUREMBMT. 


1 Rossiui Square inch 


• • • • • • 


6-4511 Square oentimitres 


1 Rassiui Square fbot 


.. 


-0929 Square m^res 


1 Mjuire arschin 


.. 


0*5058 


1 Square sajen .. 


• • 


4-5521 


1 deesiatiue 


.. 


l-0925hectaKS. 




llI.—CoBic Measurb 




1 Russian cubic inch 


• • •• • • 


16 -385 cubic centim^tres 


1 Russian cubic foot 


.. 


0284 cubic m^tres 


1 cubic arschin •. 


. . • • 


0-3597 ,. 


1 cubic sajen 


• • • • • • 

IV. — Dbt Mbasurb. 
1. Com Measure, 


9-7123 „ 


1 gamets 


.. 


3 -2797 litres 


1 polutschetrerik (4 gametz) 


13-1188 „ 


1 tschet¥erik (2 polutschctTcriks) . . 


26-2376 „ 


1 osmina (4 tschetreriks).. 


1 -0495 hectolitres 


1 cfaetrert (2 osminas) 


.. 


2-099 


1 okaw (4 tschetverts) 


2. Liquid Meanare* 


8 -396 


] kruschka 


., 


1 •'2299 litres 


1 Telte (6 kruschka«) 


.. 


7-3794 „ 


1 Tedro (10 kruschkas) 


.. 


12-2990 u 


1 botschka, or butt (40 


▼edros) 

V.— Weiohts. 


4 -9196 hectolitres. 


1 doU.. 




-0445 grammes 


1 solotnik (96 doli) 


.. 


4-2720 „ 


1 lodi (3 solotnika) 




12-816 


1 pound (32 loth) 





410-112 


1 pood (40 pounds) 


VI. COINAGB. 


1 -6404 kilogrammes. 


1 kopeek 


• . 




1 sUrer rouble (100 kopecks) 


3 -239 German marks. 



* Now no longer in use. 
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KflIVA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 



mSTOEICAL SKETCH FKOM THE END OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTUEY TO THE PEESENT DAY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

FROM THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURF TO THE PERIOD 1840-47 : 
THE FIRST RU8SIAN CONQUFilTS ON THE SYR-DARYA. 

The Eussian invaders of Khiva were greatly astonished, after 
a weary march through endless and imtrodden deserts of 
Sandy in which, for weeks past» the only sign of the existence 
of human life had been broken tombstones, and bleached, and 
weather-beaten skeletons, to see suddenly rising before their 
eyes, amid this barren, sandy waste, a strongly fortified, defiant 
Eussian fort, built in accordance with all the rules of science, 
and considered nearly impregnable. 

These troops fonned the Caucasian column of Colonel 
Lomakin, which, during the recent campaign, encamped for 
several days at the well of Alan, on the bank of the dried-up 
Barsa-Kilmas Lake, and at the foot of an old, strong, intrenched 
fortress, built more than a Century and a half before by a 
Eussian General, Prince Bekowitsch Tscherkaski, in his expedi- 
tion against Khiva. That expedition was begun under the 
same circumstances as the present one, but it ended with the 
appalling loss of the whole army, down to the last man. 

The brave warriors of the mighty Czar, Peter the Great, 

B 
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2 KHIVA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

had more than 150 years previously penetrated further than the 
column, which now, in the beginning of May, 1873, exhausted 
and faint, after a wearisome march, chose as its halting-place 
the well-preserved, fortified monument of heroes who had long 
passed away, and pensively looked up at the huge masonry of 
the ancient edifice, that wamingly reminded them of the fate of 
their predecessors, a fate which might but too easily become 
their own. 

Indeed, the relations between the powerful empire of the 
Czars and the defiant desert districts, relations always resulting 
in favoiir of the little State of Khiva, date actually from two 
centuries back. 

The first hostile coUisions between the ßussians and the 
tribes of Central Asia took place at the end of the sixteenth 
Century, when the Taik-Cossacks, a.s they were called, settled on 
the river Yaik, the present Ural They had previously, like 
their brethren in race on the banks of the Volga and the Don, 
led a nomad robber life. This happened about the very time 
when Anik StrogonoflT, the then Governor of that portion of the 
West Ural region which haa been subject to Bussia since the 
reign of Basil Ivanovitch III, called upon the celebrated 
Cossack Chief Jermak, with his 7,000 horsemen of the steppe, 
to defend the eastem frontier of Bussia agoinst the attacks of 
the Siberian tribes, namely, the Tartars, the Ostiaks, the Bego- 
lutsches, the Saanoyeds, &c. ; compliance with this invitation 
being rewarded with a füll pardon for all past misdeeds. The 
new setüers on the Yaik were to be utilised for a similar 
purpose, and this novel kind of mild deportation may be 
regarded as the first beginning of the Cossack System, which 
united the warrior with the peasant, and exercised such a 
oharacteristic influence upon Bussia. But, just as their brethren 
in the north-east, of their own accord and under their own 
elected leaders, penetrated from the frontier districts on the Ob, 
which had been subjected and held by them since the year 
1579, through the vast regions of North Siberia, as f ar as the 
Pacific, and, almost within a hundred years, brought them under 
the dominioa of the Czar of Muscovy ; so were the Cossacks of 
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the Yedk to give the first impulse to the extension of Sussian 
dominion in the south, as f ar as the desert of Turan, or Turkes- 
tan, which is relieved by few oases. 

Faithftd to their old reputation for nomadic knighthood, the 
Yaik-Cossacks soon knew how to make themselves dreaded by 
their Kirghiz and Calmuck neighbours. But the poverty- 
strieken steppe had little charm for them; and thus it caone 
about that, although North Siberia had long been subdued, and 
Sussian iiüe had also obtained a firm footing in the south-west 
of Siberia, as far as the Balkash Lake and the highlands 
of the Djungaria, the broad strips of country lying to the 
north of the Sea of Aral, between the Balkash Lake and the 
River Ural, remained the undisturbed habitation of the Kirghiz- 
Kai'ssaks and Calmucks. The Cossacks, however, ventured upon 
the Caspian Sea, to pursue their trade of piracy, and to plunder 
the Persian colonies established upon its shores. In one of 
these razssias, which remind ns of the expeditions of the 
Normans, the freebooters heard, from some merchants whom 
they had captnred, of the existence of a rieh expanse of country 
on the further side of the Sea of Aral, called Khiva or Khowa- 
rizm, and they immediately resolved upon undertaking an expe- 
dition thither. The bold plan was at first crowned with success. 
Taking with them no more baggage than could be stowed away 
upon their chargers, the Cossack troop scoured the Kirghiz 
steppe, attacking Urgensch, the then capital of the country, at a 
time when it was without Khan or men. The town was given 
over to destruction, the Cossacks having previously taken good 
care to possess themselves of a thousand of the youngest and 
prettiest women for their household requirements, and to remove 
a thousand Waggons füll of rieh treasures. But their greed was 
their min. Unable, owing to their heavy baggage, to eflfect a 
speedy escape, they were pursued and caught by the Khivans, 
cut oflf from the water, and surrounded. For several days the 
Cossacks defended themselves like lions, quenching their bum- 
ing thiist with the blood of the fallen, until at last they all feil 
under the blows and darts of their pursuers. Only 100 Cossacks 
succeeded in cutting their way to the Amu Delta, and in there 

B 2 
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4 KHIVA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

concealing themselyes in the impenetrable Kamish forests. 
But even this place of refuge, from which they tnisted once 
more to reach the banks of the Yaik, did not protect the f ugitives 
for more than fourteen days, at the conclusion of which they 
were discovered and slain to the last man. But their comrades 
on the Yaik had scarcely recovered from the effects of the 
dreadful intelligence, when a new expedition to Khiva followed. 
In this 500 Cossacks, under the Ataman Netschai, took part. 
The results were precisely the same. Eetuming with rieh 
booty, the Cossaeks, who had already reached the Syr-Darya, 
were overtaken by the enemy as they were crossing the river, 
and cut to pieces after a desperate resistance. The third cam- 
paign, undertaken by the Ataman Schemai, ended, if possible, 
still more disastrously. The expedition took a wrong road, and, 
instead of amving at Khiva, found itself on the banks of the 
Sea of Aral. There tJie winter came npon them ; the frost 
began, hurricanes raged, and the Cossacks had exhausted their 
provisioDS. "At first," writes a historian, '* the unhappy ones 
killed each other, in order to have human flesh to eat, but at 
last; when brought to the very verge of perishing, they sum- 
moned the Khivans and voluntarily surrendered themselves as 
slaves." 

The fourth of the expeditions undertaken by the Eussians 
took place as late as in the time of Peter the Great. In the 
year 1700 the Czar entei'ed, for the first time, into closer rela- 
tions with the Khivan empire. Several of the great monarch's 
utterances prove that he laid much stress upon the foundation 
of a lasting power and of a permanent influence over the popu- 
lations of Western Turan. He regarded the Turcoman territory 
as the key to all the Turkestan dominions in the East But it 
was, above all, his favourite idea to connect the Amu-Darya 
with the Caspian Sea, by diverting that river back into its old 
westem bed, the former existence of which in the sandy deserts 
had been announced to him by travellers (according to the 
Statement of the Turcoman Chodja-Nafs), and thus to open 
a trade route into Central Asia as f ar as India itself. He also 
accepted as reliable Information the report that, on the banks of 
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the Amu River, gieat and rieh gold mines* had been for yeaiB 
worked by the Khivans with the strictest secrecy. In those 
days Russia was much more of an Oriental Power than ehe is at 
present, and she had then söarcely entered the European System. 
The capital on the Neva was not yet built ; Poland was still a 
sovereign State ; and far in the east of Europe lay the centre of 
gravity of an empire, which is to-day so powerful, but was then 
almost without any direct communication with the countries of 
the West. At that time the Emperor received an embassy from 
the Khan of Khiva, who, in order to rid himself of the Bok- 
harian yoke, offered the Czar tribute and help in war, on 
condition that Russia would accept the Elian as a vassal, and 
protect him against his foes. The Khanate of Khiva was in 
consequence of this recognised as a vassal State by Peter the 
Great in an Ukase of the 30th of June, 1700, Three years later 
appeared a Khivan embassy, which recognised the oflBcial sub- 
jection of the country to Russian suzerainty, by a decree of the 
Khan dated May, 1703. But as far as one can see, all these 
treaties hod no ulterior result. Khiva never paid the promised 
tribute, and Russia failed to send any troops to the assistance of 
the Khan, who was beset by numerous enemies. When, there- 
fore, in the year 1714, an embassy from the ruler of Khowarizm 
again appeared at St. Petersburg to offer a strong remonstrance, 
and pray that, in order to hold the arrogant Turcoman hordes in 
check, fortified posts should be established on the east coast of 
the Caspian Sea, and parücularly on the Balkan Bay, Peter the 
Great determined to fit out an expedition to Khiva, on a large 
and adequate scale, entrusting the command to a former Gircas- 
sian chieftain, Devlet Guirai, who had embraced Christianity 
under the name of Prince Bekowitsch Tscherkaski. The expe- 
dition was decreed by an Ukase of the 29th of May, 1714, in 
which the aim and object of the enterprise were announced to 
be the despatch of a congratulatoiy embassy to the new Khan, 
which should afterwards proceed from Khiva to Bokhara, so as 
to form, if possible, advantageous commercial relations with this 

* There an no gold minet in Khiva, Gold dast is found in tha drift sand 
of lome ttreams in the bastn of the Amn. 
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powerful country. The embassy was, moreover, to endeavour to 
ascertain 8ome more precise information respecting the town 
of Irket, particularly how far it lay from the Caspian Sea, and 
whether any river flowed from the town to the sea. The expe- 
dition now set on foot required greater preparations, inasmuch as 
it did not Start from the Yaik, but from Astrakhan, and it was 
therefore deemed judicious to have Supports on the eastern 
coasts of the Caspian Sea, from which the troops marching by 
land might obtain supplies and provisions. The promontory of 
Tjnk-Karagan* (the west point of the peninsula of Mangishlakj 
and the entrances to the bays of Kaidak and Balkan were there- 
fore selected as sidtable spots. Thus the fortresses of St Peter- 
soflF, Novo - Alexandrovsk, and Krasnovodsk dato from that 
early time, and although destroyed at a later period, and long 
abandoned by the Bussians, they may be considered as the first 
Step taken by these Bomans of the East to snbjugate the Trans- 
Caspian districts, and to encircle Khiva from the westem side of 
attack. Five thousand roubles and 1,500 men were, in the first 
instance, placed at the disposal of Bekowitsch in Astrakhan, on 
the Caspian Sea, to make preparations for the campaign- With 
these troops he embarked at Astrakhan for Gurief, at the mouth 
of the Ural. But the masses of ice produced by a severe winter 
obliged Bekowitsch to retum. In the foUowing year, 1715, he 
sailed along the north coast of the Caspian Sea, and landed at 
the cape of Tjuk-Karagan, already mentioned. Here the Turco- 
man nomads confirmed the information which Bekowitsch had 
received from Chodja-Nafs respecting the old dry arm of the 
Oxus, but in order to obtain more definite intelligence on this 
matter, he sent two of his staflf with Nafs to the south, on 
a journey of exploration. After a ride of 17 days upon 
cameis, traversing daily from 30 to 35 versts, they found an 
embankment, and, further south, a cutting, which theTurcomans 
who accompanied them declared to be the old course of the 
Oxus. For three days the party followed the supposed course 
of the stream, and observed on its borders traces of dwellings, 

* Sometimes called '*Tjup-KHi*HgHii." 
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hamlets, and irrigating canals, all of which bore witness to 
pievious Turcoman Settlements. Nafs maintained that the 
ravine led to the Caspian Sea, but he refused to accompany the 
envoys of Bekowitsch any further, as he dreaded the predatoiy 
hordes of the desert Bekowitsch then retumed to Eussia, to 
make his report to the Emperor, who was well satisfied with i;he 
saccess of the prince, and ordered him to proceed energetic&lly 
with the preparations for the expedition, and gave him the 
foUowing instructions relative to his conduct in Khiva: — He 
was to retom to the Trans-Caspian district and erect a fort on the 
bank of the dry bed of the Oxus, capable of holding a garrison 
of more than 1,000 men, and to lay in its neighbonrhood the 
foundation of a town. He was also, wherever it waa prac- 
ticable, without the knowledge of the Khivans, carefully to 
examine the old bed, and to endeavour to divert the stream 
back again into it On his arrival in Khiva, he was to 
encourage the Khan in sentiments of fidelity and obedience, 
confirm the snccession of his dynasty, and, if it were the Khan's 
wish, to leave in the land a permanent Russian force for his 
protection. And shoidd Bekowitsch eflfectively succeed in estab- 
lishing himself in Khiva, he was to propose to the Khan that 
he shonld despatch an expedition, composed of Bnssians and 
natives, to the westem deserts, for the exploration of the Ded of 
the Oxus. With the help of the Khan, if he could be won over 
to the Russian interests, it would then be no diflScult task for 
the prince to send a mercantile commission to India, to discover 
a suitable commercial route from the Caspian Sea to that coun- 
try. This commission was also to visit the Court of Bokhara, in 
order to gain the friendship of the Emir, if it could not reduce 
him to subjection, and also to offer him Russian troops as 
auxiliaries, since he too was hard pressed by rebels. 

The most extensive preparations were now set on foot in 
Ästrakhan for the execution of this important and complicated 
commission. Kojni, a naval officer, was selected for the journey 
to India, and more than 200,000 roubles were devoted to the 
equipment of the expedition. Whilst the preparations were 
still progressing, Bekowitsch sailed, in the year 1 116, once more 
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to Tjuk-Kaiagan, whence he despatched an embassy to Khrva 
and Boldlara. After leaving a regiment to construct a fort, he 
travelled further south to the Balkan Bay, where he also caused 
an extensive fortress to be built by the troops on the site of the 
present Elrasnovodsk. . But while Bekowitsch was retuming to 
Astrakhan in order to terminate bis preparations for the cam- 
paign, and the forts on the Caspian Sea were rapidly approiching 
completion, unfavourable intelligence with regard to the enter- 
prise was received from Khiva. News came from Ujuk, the 
Caknuck Khan, who had subdued the greater number of the 
Turcoman races east of the Caspian Sea, had then declared bis 
allegiance to the Eussian State, and who now formed the chief 
Support of the expedition, that the roads to Khiva were almost 
impassable, owing to a scarcity of water and fodder, and that in 
Khiva itself most energetic preparations for war had been begun. 
Moreover, the ambasseulor, who had proceeded from Ma^gishlak 
to the Khivan capital, confirmed the report that the Khan was 
assembling bis forces and meditating hostilities against Russia. 
Bekowitsch, however, did not allow himself to be influenced by 
this unfavourable intelligence, but took troopQ from Astrakhan, 
and embarked with thpm at the beginning of the year 1717 for 
Gurief, whence he despatched reinforcements to the newly 
erected forts on the east coast of the Caspian, vainly endeavour- 
ing to secure the fnendship and assistance of the neighbouring 
Turcoman and Kirghiz tribes, who presei-ved a strict neutrality; 
for they were cunning enough to wait and see how the Eussian 
campaign against Khiva would tum out Prince Bekowitsch 
ooncentrated bis troops in the neighbourhood of Gurief. They 
consisted of two mounted companies of infantry, one dragoon 
regiment, and 2,500 irregulär troopers, Cossack, Tartar, and 
Calmuck ; forming a total of 3,300 men, with six guns (but 
according to other authorities, of 4,000 infantry men, 2,000 Cos- 
sacks, and 100 dragoons). Provisions were fumished for three 
months, and for their transport, besides pack-horses, 200 cameis 
and 300 draught-horses and waggons were found. This com- 
paxatively large force marched from Gurief, at the beginning of 
June, 1717, along a by-road to the Eiver Emba, having on its 
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left the grand caravan route to Khiva, which was ill-supplied 
with fodder and water. On the eighth day of its joumey the 
colimin reached the Biver Emba, and from this point followed 
the great caravan road tio Ehiva (which is used to this day by 
the Khivan merchants on their way to the markets of Astra- 
khan), and on the fifbeenth day reached the plateau of the Ust- 
Urt After a march of six weeks through the desert-like 
plateau, Bekowitsch reached the shore of the dried-np Bcursa- 
Kilmas Lake, at a spot which the accounts of that time State 
to be Kara-Gratsch, and which, as the expedition of Colonel 
Lomakin in 1873 demonstrated, is close to the present well of 
Alan, fonr days' march from the Ehivan frontier. Here Beko- 
witsch, in accordance with the command of Peter the Great, 
constructed a large fort, and remained some time, in order that 
his troops might enjoy the repose so essential to them after the 
fatigues of the march, and might employ their leisure in estab- 
Ushing some fortified Supports along the bank of the Aibugir. 
Bekowitsch's fort, a spacious Square, carefully built of streng 
blocks of lime-stone, and defended at the four comers by streng 
bastions, is even now in admirable preservation ; and the same 
may be said of some strong stone towers on the steep decUvities 
of the Ust-Urt, looking out on the Aibugir Lake, as also at the 
wells of KararKumbet f^nd Cap Urga,* on the northem shore of 
that lake. 

Pnnce Bekowitsch had hithorto intended to send another 
division at the same time against Khiva, which was to start 
from Krasnovodsk, and proceed up the old course of the Amu- 
Darya. But the sickness which broke out among the garrisons 
of the forts along the bank, combined with the want — so sorely 
feit during the last expedition — of beasts of bürden, which the 
nomads refused to fumish, induced the prince to abandon his 

* The fQTthett eMtern point of the Tchink or precipitoas extremity of the 
Uft-Urt plateau, on the northem end of the dry lake of Aibugir (Tartaric: 
" Ufg:u-Murun ")• The troops of General Verrrkin found on their march to 
Kungrat, 70 Tents north of Urga, thA mins of a aeoond and larger fort, that ap to 
the pieaent day still bears the name of " OoTlet-Guirai," and was constructcKl of 
ttone as a qnadrangular redouht, simflar to that of Alan. 
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10 KHIVA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

deaign, aud to advance with one column only. He had, it is 
true, despatched an embassy to the Khan, immediately on bis 
arrival at the Ust-Urt, to inform him of the friendly character 
of his advance. Bat matters had in the meantime undeigone 
oonsiderable change in Khiva ; for the Khan, who had on a 
former occasion concluded an alliance with the Muscovite £m- 
peror, had been unable to hold his own, and a new ruler, who 
was hostile to the Eussians, now occupied the throne. This 
man did not hesitate to give unmistakeable signs of his hatred of 
the unbelievers, and, without vouchsaiing any reply, imprisoned 
the envoys of Bekowitsch, and marched out his troops, who were 
already prepared, against the Bussian columns. 

The march to Alan had been accomplished with great 
rapidity, owing to the apprehension that the intense heat on the 
steppe might entirely spoU all the grass which was to serve 
as fodder. In two months the expedition, which had traversed 
altogether 900 versts in the hottest season, had, by marching in 
a great bend around the lake of Aibugir, reached the left bank 
of the Amu-Darya, about 140 versts from Khiva. Here, in 
expectation of the Khivans, who were approaching from all 
sides in numerous bands, Bekowitsch placed his detachment 
with its rear towards the river, and protected it on the other 
sides with a barrier formed by Waggons, by Eussian telegas and 
Kiighiz arbes. After a fearful conflict, which lasted three days, 
the Khivjms considered themselves beaten, and entered into 
negotiations. Clearly perceiving that by force they could not 
cope with the Eussians, they resolved to have recourse to 
treachery and fraud. They promised to agree to all equitable 
conditions proposed by the prince, and the negotiations were 
begun. When peace had been formally concluded in Beko- 
witsch's camp, the Khan invited the prince to his own, and the 
latter, accepting the invitation, appeared among the enemy's 
tents with a retinue of 700 horsemen, Here presents were 
exchanged in the most friendly and apparently sincere manner, 
the Khan swesuing on the Koran to be faithful and to keep his 
promises. He then invited the prince to foUow him with his 
troops to his fertile and hospitable land, that he might settle 
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down qoietly there, and reoruit himself after the feaifal toils of 
a march through the desert. Bekowitsch, lelying upon his 
treacheious promise, followed the Khan as f ar as the town 
of Parsu, where, at the Khan's deaire, he distributed his troops 
in five detachments along the shoies of the Parsu Lake, the men 
being conducted by the Xhivans to separate camps, on the 
pretext that it would be easier in this way to find provisions 
and fodder for their nse. Bat, no sooner had Bekowitsch takeu 
up his quarters at Parsu, with füll confidence in the kindly 
inteutions of the Xhivan ruler, than, on a given signal, the 
Khivan bands feil in the night upon the unsuspecting Bussians, 
and slew them, defenceless as they were, to the very last man. 
On this Khivan St. Bartholomew's night^ Prince Bekowitsch 
was the very first victim to fall in the city of Parsu. According 
to Bussian historians, his skin was tom from his body, and 
stretched on a drum, to proclaim the victory over the intruders. 
The prince's head was sent to the Emir of Bokhara, who seems, 
however, to have disapproved of the atrocious behaviour of the 
Khivans. The troops which had remained behind in the 
fortress on the Caspian Sea, retumed immediately to Bussia, 
as soon as they received the news of the annihilation of their 
feUow-countrymen ; and they had all the more reason to do so, 
as they too had suffered much from want of water, from sick- 
ness, and from the attacks of the Turcomans, who were of the 
same race as the Uzbeks who dwelt in Khiva, and were nominal 
subjects of the E^an« The rest of the garrison of Tjuk- 
Karagan reached their native land with the greatest difficulty ; 
whilst the troops quartered at Krasnovodsk were overtaken by 
a fuiious storm on their passage to Astrakhan, and perished, 
with the exception of a fortimate few, amid the waves.* 

The expedition had to be regarded as thoroughly disastrous, 
Bnt still it showed that the march of a numerous detach- 
ment through the steppe, even during the most unfavourable 
season, was no impracticable feat ; that in warlike prowess the 
Khivans were no possible match for the Bussians ; and that the 

* See Pntto*fl "Lectnret on the Steppe Campaigns." Wojennj Sbomik, 
No. 5. 1873. 
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failure of the enterprise, which was caused by the extraoFdinary 
imprudence of its leader, must be considered as merely accidental 
It was, therefore, only owing to the subsequent preparations f or 
the Persian war and to the campaign which it entailed that the 
Emperor's attention was diverted fix)m Khiva, and the fearful 
fate of the brave Bekowitsch and several thousand Bussian 
warriors remained unavenged. At a later period, events at 
home, and Eussia's continued participation in European conflicts, 
delayed all military Operations in Central Asia until the year 
1839. 

Although at this time all political communication between the 
two States had entirely ceased, and although Khiva had never 
really (though she had nominally) surrendered her independeiice, 
the social relations of the two neighbours had never been 
thoroughly interrupted. Commercial transactions between the 
capital (Khowarizm) and Astrakhan and Orenburg were regu- 
larly carried on. Several ßussians visited and travelled over 
the country on the Amu, and thus increased their acquaintance 
with it. Thus, as early as March, 1718, the clever Italian, 
Florio Benevini, had been sent to Bokhara, and retunied in 
1725 by way of Khiva, where the Khan, Schir-Gazi, at that 
time held his own with great difficulty against his powerful 
rival in the Aral country, Schah-Temir-Sultan. The Journal 
and reports of the Italian present a most instructive and graphic 
picture of the State of affairs at that period in the countries of 
the Oxus. In the year 1731 Colonel Herzenberg travelled to 
Khiva on behalf of the Eussian Government, in order to reopen 
negotiations in that quarter. But lüs attempt proved an utter 
failure ; for not only was he distinctly refused admittance into 
the capital, but he was plundered on lüs retum joumey, and 
barely escaped with his life. 

When, in the year 1741, Abdul-Chair, a Kirghiz Sultan, of the 
Little Horde on the Lower Ural, who was friendly to the Eussian 
Gk)vemment, was called, after the murder of the reigning Khan, 
to the throne of Khiva by Nadir-Schah, he was accompanied by 
three Eussian subjects, Lieutenant Gladitscheff, the engineer 
Murawin, and the surveyor Nazimoff, and by their means Eussia 
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was once moie brought into relation with Elhiva. Murawin was 
despatched to the camp of Nadir-Schah, for the puipose of 
inducing him to make over, in favour of Eussia, the citj of 
Khiva to Abdul-Ghair, who was a good and faithful subject of 
the Eussian Emperor. Nadir, who entertained the greatest 
respect for the Eussian power, received the ambassador in the 
most friendly manner, made him rieh presents, and told him 
that Abdul-Chair might come to bis camp for a personal inter- 
view. But Abdul-Chair, who did not quite trust the Schah, 
preferred, with bis retinue and the Eussian officers, to abandon 
the city of Khiva, and to cede it in favour of the Persian 
conqueror. Nadir, however, after the occupation of the capital, 
gave evidence of the sincerity of bis intentions, for he made 
presents to the Eussian prisoners whom he found there,and sent 
them home. Abdul-Chair, now Khan of Khiva, declared himself 
the vassal of Eussia, on condition that he should receive assist- 
ance against Persia. But he was not in a posiüon to keep bis 
promises to Eussia, as bis own son Nur- Ali, averring that bis 
father had become a slave to the infidel, rebelled, and annexed 
the most important districts of the Elbanate to the so-caUed 
Aral State, and thus soon became far more powerful than bis 
father, who not^remained almost entirely confined to the capital, 
Khiva. The most interesting details respecting that period are 
given in the Journal of Lieutenant Gladitscbeff, who retumed to 
Eussia. 

In the year 1770 we once more find a Eussian subject, the 
Ejighiz Khan Haib, occupying the throne of Khiva. But 
although, in the course of the eighteenth centuiy, no less than 
tive Eussian subjects — in 1700 Khan Nias, in 1703 Arab- 
Muchammed, in 1741 Abdul-Chair, after bim Nur-Ali, and 
lasüy, in 1770, Haib-Khan — ^had acquired the govemment of 
Khiva, Eussia had never been in a position to obtain the 
slightest permanent influence with the inhabitants in the neigb- 
bourhood of the Oxus. The Eussian Govemment appeared at 
that time to have even abandoned all idea of advancing to the 
countries beyond the Caspian. In the year 1745, ambassadors 
arrived at St. Petersburg from six of the Kirghiz and Turcoman 
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nomad tribes on the peninsula of Mangishlak, askisg to be 
received as Russian subjects, and praying for the establishment 
of a Bussian Station at Mangishlak. The Government sent 
them back without allowing them to attain the object of their 
mission. In the year 1767, when similar requests were made 
by the Ust-Urt Turcomana, we even find a memorandum of 
the Eussian Foreign Office distinctly advising the Grovemraent 
at no time to accede to their solicitations. " The acqnisition of 
such subjects brings no advantage to the State/' says the 
document in question, "but only obliges it to provide them 
with the means of subsistence. The wild, predatory nature of 
the Turcomans renders the establishment of commercial rela- 
tions utterly out of the question; and the only thing which 
would conduce to the attainment of this object and the practical 
subjection of these hordes — the foundation of fortified Settle- 
ments on the Caspian Sea — is, as shown by all the reconnais- 
sances that have been made, quite impracticable, owing to the 
universal scarcity of water." This advice was followed to the 
letter. All connection with the Turcomans was discontinued, 
and a petition sent by the Mangishlak races, in 1798, again 
received an unfavourable reply. In the year 1802 this request 
was repeated, and the Mangishlaks proclaimed themselves 
Kussian subjects — a step which induced the Bussian Govern- 
ment to publish a decree in 1803, declaring the Turcoman race 
of Abdallah to be under Bussian protection. 

At the end of the eighteenth Century we hear once more of 
Khiva, through the Bussian physician, Dr. Blankennagel, who 
was sent to the land of the Oxus in 1793, at the invitation of 
the Klian of Khiva, whose uncle, Fazil, was suflfering from a 
painful aflfection of the eyes. When the Doctor reached the 
capital, he pronounced the case of the Khivan grandee incurable, 
and expressed a wish to return forthwith to his home ; but he 
was detained by the Khivans. Being informed by Bussian 
prisoners of the sinister intentions of the ruling party, who 
wanted to get rid of him, for fear that he might talk too much 
in Bussia about the country and its secrets, he quietly fled from 
the town and sought refuge among the Turcomans, with whose 
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assiutance he reached Mangishlak aoä subsequently ABtrakhan, 
without misadventure. Blankennagel, on his retum, published 
a work, in which he spoke as favourably of the wealth and 
productiveness of the gold and silver mines of Khiva, as of the 
üacüity with which they could be worked. As for the Asiatic 
trade, he thought that it depended entirely on the possession of 
Khiva. And while expressing his conviction that the acquisi- 
tion of Khiva wonld entail neither the equipment of a consider- 
able fleet, nor the expenditure of much blood and money, but 
that, on the contrary, such a proceeding would bring riches to 
Kussia, and repose and pe«w5e to the natives, he was of opinion 
that the entire territory of Khiva might be mastered without 
difficulty with a force of 5,000 men. Great interest, too, was 
excited by Blankennagel's assurance that the waters of the Amu 
might easily be brought back to the old Oxus bed, thus connect- 
ing, once and for all, the Aral and Caspian Seas. Very inter- 
esting too were the descriptions given by the Doctor of the con- 
dition of the country, and particularly of the character and niode 
of life of the inhabitants, although it would seem that the inhos- 
pitable reception with which he met in the capital, Khowarizm, 
did not allow him to be perfectly impartial in his judgment, for 
it is often harsh. 

The beginning of the nineteenth Century brought no change 
in the hostile attitude of Khiva towards the Russian empire. 
For although, in the year 1802, the mighty Aral State, so hostile 
to Russia, came to an end, and feil once more into the hands of 
the ruler of Khiva, the old sympathies towards Russia had 
long undergone a change. The new Khan hated the Christians 
as much as the fanatical Kur- Ali did. If we look back once 
more at the events of the latter half of the eighteenth Century, 
we shall see that Russia, with the exception of some trifling 
connections, had gained no influence whatever over the afifairs of 
the Khivan empire. But during this period considerable politi- 
cal changes were progressing in the extensive districts of the 
steppe inhabited by the Kirghiz races, to the north of the Sea 
of Aral, which, although only partially favourable to Russia, 
were destined to exercise great influence upon the future of the 
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more southem part of Central Asia, and are therefore deserving 
of more detailed attention. 

As early as the year 1696 the Enssian Eagle, following the 
course of the great Sibeiian streams, winged bis flight to the 
Pacific* Kamschatka was already occupied by the pioneers of 
Eussian civilisation, represented by bold Cossack Chiefs with 
their horsemen, who were foUowed in their tum by setüers, 
peasants, soldiers, and convicts. In the years 1650 — 1689, the 
glorious land of the Amu had abeady been at intervals in the 
hands of the Eussians, and all the North Siberian populations, 
as far as the Korjaks and the Tschuktches, who Uyed in the 
extreme east, had, parüy of their own free will, partly by 
conquest, become subject to the supremacy of the White Czar. 
The Eussian frontiers in Eastem Asia were, at that time, almost 
as now, in the direction of Mongolia. 

The period of the Cossack raids was over, and the extension 
and fortificationof the Asiatic frontiers were now directly under 
the supervision of the Gk)vemment It was, however, only in 
the second half of the reign of Peter the Great, that is to say, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth Century, that the Eussians were 
successful in establishing a firm footing in the southem part of 
West Siberia ; a fact which appears peculiar, but is explained 
both by the circumstance that this district was more thickly 
inhabited, and that by more warlike races than East Siberia, as 
also by the fact that the Eussians, &om trade interests, had 
hitherto made greater endeavours to estabUsh themselves towards 
the eastem sea, and to have intercourse with rieh Kitni or 
China, rather than with their neighbours towards the south. In 
the year 1715 the Eussians ascended the Irtish, and procee^ng 
in the direction of the Altai Mountains, reached the Saisag^ Lake 
and the highlands of Djungaria ; and an expedition was fitted 
out for the discovery of the road to Yarkand, a town renowned 
far and wide for its flourishing trade. The Irtish line was 

* Under Peter the Great, in the year 1696, Kamschatka was annezed from 
the Und of Anadyr by Atlassow. Wenjakow: "Allgeindne Uebersicht der 
allnitthlichen Erweitenmf der rnssischen Qrenten in Asien." Wojenny Sbomik, 
No. 2. 1872. 
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brought further south, and the fortresses of Semipalatinsk, 
Ust-Kamennogorsk, and others, rose along the eastem frontier 
of the Kirghiz steppe. But the steppe itself still remained 
free and untrodden hj the Russians. There reigned in iin- 
controUed liberty the Kirghiz, with their flocks and herds, 
kinsmen of those Tartars, who, in the thirteenth Century, overran 
Europe, and founded in East Russia empires of their own, which 
lasted to the time of John the Terrible. They, in an earlier age, 
were the representatives of one great nation, which, ruled by 
Khans, spoke but one language, and in its wanderings, pene^ 
trated south as far as the Amu-Djuya, in the Ust-Urt, and to 
the districts of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva. One of their 
Khans, named Alatsch, divided (so tradition says) his people 
and his territory into three unequal parts, which he left to his 
three sons, thus forming the three Ardi or Hordes — the Great, 
the Middle, and the Little. Being split up into numerous 
families, they extended themselves from east to west without 
any accurate frontier-line and became much intermingled, so 
that the Little Horde occupied the land contiguous to the 
Kussian possessions on the southem Ural, the district of Oren- 
burg; the Great Horde, on the other band, choosing their 
pasture-grounds in the neighbourhood of the Balkash Lake, 
on the west frontier of China and within the territory of the 
Central Asian Khanate ; whüe the Middle Horde dwelt north 
and east of the Aral Sea. Theij, in the year 1732, the Khans of 
the Little and the Middle Hordes, Abdul-Chair and Schemjaka, 
in Order to obtain protection against their own subjects, offered 
their Submission tq the Empress Anne. The Empress, influenced 
by her ambitious favourite, Biron von Kurland, accepted this 
Danaic gift, as it may well be termed, and thus, instead of 
strengthening the empire, imposed on it a fatal bürden, which 
weighs upon it to this day. For not only had the new subjects 
to be govemed and protected from their enemies, but Bussia 
came into coUision with the Central Asian Khanates, owing 
to the fact that the limits of the Kirghiz territory bordered, in 
the south, those steppe regious which Khokand, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, considered to belong to themselves. Thus, owing to the 

c 
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ill-defined character of the frontier, as well as to the growing 
jealousy shown hj the Khanates of the menacing Muscovite 
power, much soreness and many complications sprang up, which 
led Bussia, almost against her will, to adopt measures in Central 
Asia which, though they bronght territorial extension and in- 
creased authority to the empire of the Czara, have, on the other 
hand, entailed an immense sacrifice both of money and human 
life. 

In the year 1734 an attempt was made, at the instigation of 
Münich, who was a decided partisan of the cordon System 
already in vogue in East Siberia, to fill in the space between 
the Orenburg and the Irtish Unes — the latter of which was 
established between 1716 and 1719 — ^by the foundation of the 
so-called Uisk line, thus further strengthening the northem 
portion of the Kirghiz steppe, and forming a connection between 
the districts of Orenburg and Semipalatinsk. But circimistances 
necessitated a continual advance of the fortified lines towards 
the south, although no one could possibly accuse the Russians of 
offensive designs in this respect. The brilliant reign of the 
Empress Catherine II is of especial interest as regards the 
settlement of the Russian frontier conditions. For, although 
diverted by European poUtics trom conquests in Asia, and 
rather intent upon securing what had been won, the Czarina 
instructed the Govemors of Orenburg and of West Siberia, to 
avail tbemselves of the national antagonism of the Bashkirs, 
Calmucks, and Kirghiz to strengthen the power of Bussia, and, 
remembering the approved maxim, ** Bivide et impera/' to 
hold in check one population by means of the other. This 
System was advantageously pursued up to the termination of 
the wars of Napoleon, and it was rarely necessary to despatch 
Cossacks against her nominal subjects to punish disturbances 
and robberies. 

But when, in the year 1820, Bussia was no longer engrossed 
by European wars, SperansM, the Govemor-General of Siberia, 
deemed it advisable to convert the nominal Submission of the Kir- 
ghiz in that country into a real and practical one, and with this 
intent, to construct new fortresses in the administrative centres 
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which he proposed to establish. These fortresses, which, like 
forlom sentries, formed the nucleus of permanent Settlements, 
were usually occupied hj Cossacks and infantry taken from the 
fortified frontier-lines in the rear. But as the maintenance of 
these troops would entail a heavy outlay, owing to the distance 
of the frontier-lines, it occurred to the administrative auihorities 
to establish Cossacks, who combined the advantages of soldiers 
and purveyors, as agriculturists around the forts. Thus the sphere 
of Russian power in West Siberia extended more and more 
towaids the south. New flying corps had to be sent to the steppe 
as protection against predatory attacks, and new forts (Aktan and 
Ulutan) were built further in front ; in short, by a process of 
natural development, the System was inaugurated which led the 
Russians at a later peiiod to the Balkash Lake, the River Ili, tlie 
Tian-Shan Mountains, and, finally, as far as Turkestan. 

Though it may appear stränge that the fortification of the 
Russian frontier in the westem parts of the steppe, which lay 
nearer to Orenburg, progressed more slowly than in the east, it 
may readily be explained; for, although in these districts a 
number of fortified places — which extended in rows along the 
rivers further down to the south and east — had been con- 
structed by the Govemor-Grenerals, who had resided at Oren- 
burg since 1735, and colonised by Cossacks, these plenipoten- 
tiaries were rather of opinion that they had to lay more stress 
on establishing peacef ul commercial relations with the inhabi- 
tants of the steppe, and the Khanates of Central Asia, than on 
the proper colonisation of the conquered districts. 

By sending out flying detachments of Cossacks, they 
endeavoured to establish pecu^ in the steppe. Such a palliative 
System, though it partly answered its purpose, gave, however, no 
Chance to the Government to introduce a regulär administration 
in those regions ; indeed, its influence became, on the contrary, 
continually questionable, owing to the risings of the Bashkirs 
and Calmucks. Great damage was done to the reputation 
of Russia by the extensive revolution of the Don Cossack 
Pugatcheflf in 1773, who gave himself out for the late Peter III, 
though, in point of fact, he was caught and executed in 1775. 

c 2 
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Even after that time, when commercial relations with Ceutral 
Asia were already established, the untamed Kirghiz did not 
give up their predatory inclinations. The principal cause of 
this unfavourable change of circumstances was to be found in 
the fact that the district of Orenburg bordered on Khiva, the 
extent of whose power at that time reached very far towards 
the north, beyond the River Ust-Urt, and that this countrj', 
from old jealonsy and enmity, continually excited the only too 
willing Kirghiz to fall upon isolated Eussian frontier-posts, 
Caravans, and Settlements of fishermen, and always supported 
them in their incursions by allowing them a S9.fe retreat into its 
district, or even by giving them armed assistance. Therefore, 
in 1809, Bussia was compelled to establish the so-called line on 
the River Ilek, which was intended to protect the district 
between the Rivers Ural, Ilek, and Berdjanka, and especially 
the establishments for the working of salt near the River Ilek. 
The Order was given that, in future, Caravans were not to enter 
the steppe, unless accompanied by a military escort The 
Kirghiz Sultans and Beys, who were appointed as Mayors, had 
always to be supported and accompanied by soldiers. 

Thus, whUst at the beginning of the nineteenth Century, the 
Russians in the Orenburg districts to the north-east of the 
Gaspian Sea began to protect their borders more and more from 
the attacks of wild tribes of the steppe by gradually exten^ing 
their lines of fortifications, nothing was yet done for the estab- 
lishment of a settlement on the eastem shore of the Caspian. 
Sea. Indeed, Russia had, as we have already seen, received a 
small tribe of Mangishlak Turcomans under her sovereign pro- 
tection in 1803. But, tili then, no further result had ensued from 
this merely nominal subjection. In the year 1811 another depu- 
tation appeared in Astrakhan, which asked that 2,300 kibitkas 
(one kibitka counts as a f amily of five persons) of the Tschandor 
race might be permitted to migrate into the Volga district. 
But as the envoys requested that, owing to the insecurity öf 
the Caravan route, the families, with their cattle, mighjL^ 
transported in Russian ships to their new habitations, permis- 
sion was limited to the immigration of a few hundred kibitkas ; 
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the remainder being obliged to content themselves with being 
declared to be Bussian subjects. In the year 1813, during the 
Eusso-Persian war, envoys of the Turcomans came from the 
region north of the Atrek to the Bussian head-quarters, just as 
negotiations for a treaty between the two countries were being 
entered into. They oflfered Bussia their alliance in this war, 
and informed the General in command, Btischtschoff, that they 
had already attacked the enem/s territory of Astrabad. But on 
the protest of the Persian plenipotentiaries, the ambassadors 
were dismissed with a refusal, though with rieh presents ; a 
measure which is said to have kindled intense animosity against 
Bussia in the hearts of the inhabitants of the steppe. It will be 
Seen from this, that, at the commencement of Bussian relations 
with the nomad populations, it was the Turcomans who 
endeavoured to obtain by their entreaties, the supremacy, help, 
and protection of Bussia, as a particular favour. 

Gurions then is the change in these relations which has 
taken place in the nineteenth Century. The Turcomans, on their 
part, have now ofifered the most desperate and fanatical resis- 
tance to Bussia's efTorts to obtain a firm footing in the neighbour- 
hood of their pasture-grounds, although the first attempts, 
which proceeded from the Caucasus in the year 1819, were 
in the beginning favourably received by these people. General 
Yermoloflf, who commanded there, sent at that time Staff- 
Gaptain MuravieflF (who, later on, became famous by the capture 
of Kars) and Major Ponamareff to the east coast of the Caspian, 
Sea, for the purpose of selecting a suitable site for the erection 
of a fort, which should at the same time serve as a trade- 
factoiy. Miiravieflf was then to travel on to Khiva, that he 
raight become acquainted with the country of the Turcomans, 
win over the reigning Khan to Bussian trade interests, and 
if possible, divert the commerce of Khiva to the depot about to 
be established. Both officers made accurate surveys along the 
sea-coast, being assisted in the most friendly and willing manner 
by the Turcoman nomads there. They found two admii^able sites 
for the intended fortress, one situated near the mouth of the 
Gurief, the other on the Balkan Bay. Muravieff reached Khiva 
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in safety with an escort of Turcomans. With a sinall caravan 
of 17 cameis, and accompanied only by a Bussian servant, he had 
crossed the desert in 18 days, having been everywhere well 
received by the Turcomans. But on his arrival at the capital, 
he was coniined by the Khan in the fortress of Ilgeldi, and 
detained there for 48 days. And although he regained his 
liberty, and even obtained an andience of the Khivan despot, 
he was quite unable to gain him over to the interests of his 
Government, but received short and decidedly adverse replies to 
every proposal which he made; after various adventures he 
retumed to the Caucasus, accompanied, as far as the Caspian 
Sea, by his faithful Turcomans, leaving his mission unaccom- 
plished. MuraviefiP, who gave a dreadful account of the 
misery of the Eussian prisouers in Khiva, brought back with 
him from his bold, though unsuccessful, joumey an envoy of the 
Turcomans, Kiat-Bek, who declared the willingness of his tribe 
to acknowledge Eussian supremacy. In consequence of this, 
Muravieflf was sent, in the year 1821, once more to the East, 
and 10,000 roubles were allowed him for f urther reconnaissances, 
as well as for the establishment of friendly relations. He 
worked for several years, not without result ; but his proposals 
with reference to the establishment of fortresses on the tongue 
of land cedled Krasnovodsk, and on the heights of the Balkan 
ränge were never carried into eflFect, as owing to a change in the 
command of the army of the Caucasus, no further steps were 
taken at that time. 

But whilst in the south we have no real progress to record, 
the settlement of the border questions in the north, on the Ural, 
was steadily advancing, and was assisted by a new regulation 
or the administration of the nomad populations. The Kirghiz 
were so distributed that the tribes of the little Horde came 
within the circuit of the Government-Greneral of Orenburg, 
while those of the Middle Horde were included in the circuit of 
the Government of West Siberia. A new Statute for the distri- 
bution of the West Siberian Kirghiz was published in the 
year 1822, but only came into effect in 1824. 

According to this Statute, the Siberian Kirghiz were 
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divided into two districts, those of Earkaralinsk and Kokehe- 
tawsk. The oldest Sultans of the race were appointed mlers of 
the districts, which were subdivided into »everal judidal 
circuits, and for the maintenance of their authority, a Council 
compoeed of the eiders of the tribe, a so-caUed Divan, was 
appointed to co-operate with them. In the same year the Oren- 
burg Kiighiz also received their new Organization. The 
dignity of £han was abolished» and the whole steppe, from 
north-west to south-east, portioned out into thiee sections. A 
Sultan-elder was entruated with the control of each section, he 
being afterwards honouied with the title of Seigning Sultan. 
The authority of these rulers was unlimited, and tbey had the 
right conferred upon them to punish the Kirghiz, subject to 
them, for piedatoiy raids on the frontier, a detachment of 200 
Cossacks being especially told off for this service. This Cossack 
guard was intended to replace the position of the Divan in the 
Siberian districts, but the Sultans used it afterwards chiefly for 
private puiposes in their own quarreis, and troubled themselves 
but little about the defence of the Bussian borders, and the 
establishment of quiet and order in the steppe. In the 
year 1824, therefore, in spite of aU the measures takeu, the 
first Caravan despatched to Bokhara was attacked by the 
Kiighiz, assisted by the Khivans, on the Yani-Darya, and 
robbed of aU its merchandise, which amounted to moi*e than 
500,000 roubles ; a piece of luck which so increased the boldness 
of the Kiighiz, that thenceforth, they not only levied black-mail 
on the Russians dwelling along the line and on the Caspian Sea, 
but extended their raids to Orenburg itself. The embassy of 
Colonel Count Beig, sent to Khiva in the year 1825, made ils 
way over the peninsula of Mangishlak to Üie Sea of Aral, and, 
at the expiration of three months, retumed to Orenburg without 
misadventure. It appeared to be attended with no result worth 
mentioning, for the raids into Bussian territory did not cease, 
many hundreds of Bussians being captured on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and sold as slaves in the markets of Khiva. Thus 
several thousand Bussians are said to have been found 
imprisoned in Khiva in the year 1835. With the object of 
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preventing the repetition of such calamities, and also of pro- 
tecting the fishennen, the fortress of New Alexandrovski 
was founded, in the years 1832-34, on the north-east coast 
of the Caspian Sea, on the Kaidak Bay. It was afterwards 
removed to the Cape of Tjuk-Karagan, on the peninsida of 
Mangishlak, and is now called Fort Alexandrovsk. The Situa- 
tion on the Kaidak Bay was very unhealthy, and the beach 
there so low, that communication with the ships was unusually 
difficult and perilous. But for the security of the other 
unprotected frontiers in the direction of the steppe, General 
Perovski arrived at the extraordinary idea of constructing a 
kind of Chinese wall, with trenches in front, along the whole 
border of the steppe. This work was practically commenced in 
the year 1836. But the disturbances did not cease — ^the cause on 
this occasion being the appropriation of large and fertile Strips 
of land, belonging to the Kirghiz, for the contemplated settle- 
ment of Cossacks. These were the Cossacks of the New Line, 
who had been sent forward into the desert to fortify the south- 
east frontier, though it was now too late, and was, to a certain 
extent, making a virtue of necessity. However, the military 
object — the security of the Upper Ural and Uisk lines, in the 
rear — was attained, though the injured Kiighiz, as well as the 
Cossack cultivators, who were placed in a dangerous position, 
broke out into open revolt. The latter resisted the authorities 
even by force of arms, and could only with difficulty be quieted. 
Moreover, a tax of 1 rouble and 50 copecks per kibitka was 
levied upon the Kirghiz as an experiment; a proceeding 
which so enraged them, that they assembled, and not only feil 
upon the Kirghiz devoted to Eussia, and upon the line, but even 
plundered caravans in the neighbourhood of Alexandrovsk. 
The Chief ringleaders were the two deserters from the Bukejewsk 
tribe, Kaip and Issetai, who had found refuge and protection in 
Khiva. In order to repress these rebellions by severer measures, 
divisions of Cossacks penetrated in 1836 to the peninsula of 
Mangishlak, a chief centre of the disturbances; whilst the 
hostile bands were pursued in a south-easterly direction, as far as 
the desert of Barsuk, to the north of the Aral Sea, and there 
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punished as they deserved. Besides this, all the Khivan mer» 
chants, who proposed retuming from the markets in Nijiii- 
Novgorod by way of Orenburg and Astrakhan, were detained 
with their goods, in the same year, by the Russian authorities. ' 
At the same time, the Khan of Khiva, whose entire means of 
subsistence was endangered by the closing of the exports to 
Sussia, was informed that the merchaDts would not be set at 
liberty nntil all the Russian prisoners were surrendered, and all 
hostilities stopped onee and for all. This had the desired eflFect 
for a year, but at the conclusion of tliis period Kaip and Issetai 
suddenly appeared with new bands, to demand tribute from the 
Russian Kirghiz, and to make an attack by way of the Ilek and 
Tobol Rivers upon the real Russian borders. Gossack divisions 
were onee more despatched against them, and one of these suc- 
ceeded in defeating the principal force of the enemy on the 
Upper Irgiz River, and also in slaying Issetai ; but Kaip fled to 
Khiva. At last, in the year 1839, as the Kirghiz had clearly 
found in the Khan of Khiva a grand support for their revolu- 
tions, and in Khiva itself, a market always open to their 
booty in goods and Russian slaves, the Eraperor Nicholas, in 
Order to terminate the everlasting feud, gave Orders to the 
Grovemor-General of Orenburg, General Perovski, to undertake 
a campaign to the oasis, which had hitherto always escaped 
unpimished 
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CHAPTER IL 

FUOM THE PERIOD OF THE EÜSSIAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE SYR- 
DARYA IN 1840-47, TO THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST KHIVA IN 1870-73. 

The expedition of General Perovski in the year 1840 may be 
considered as an important factor in the developinent of Busaian 
relations in Central Asia, as from that period dates the advent 
of a new era in the proceedings of the Bussian Government on 
the south-eastem border, which mnst be especially attributed to 
his eneigetic conduct, and judicioua and intelligent initiative. 
But a still more decisive event in the history of the Bussian 
frontier question was the establishment of the first fortified 
Support on the bank of the Syr-Darya, under the direction of 
General Perovski, in the year 1847 ; a measure which was 
destined to lead, in the course of a few years, to the acquisition 
of the greater portion of Turkestan far beyond Samarkand, and 
finally, to the subjugation, only very recently, of the virgin and 
hitherto unconquered territory of Khiva. 

When Perovski, who was an acute observer, and thoroughly 
conversant with every detail of Central Asian affairs, received 
Orders from his Government to prepare energetically for his 
grand expedition — the first military Operation carried on against 
Khiva since the ill-fated defeat of Prince Bekowitsch in 1717 — 
matters did not then appear so veiy unfavourable for his bold, 
and daring enterprise. It seemed that the active measures 
adopted by the Bussian Government, with reference to the 
Khivan merchants, especially the prohibition of exports, had 
already begun to diminish by degrees the overweening arrogance 
of the Khan. Embassies, indeed, arrived at that time at Oren- 
burg with presents and some Bussian prisoners ; although 
Bussia's demand that all her subjects should be set at liberty 
was still not complied with. Nothing is known as to whether 
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the Khan would not surrendeT the Sussian slaves, or whether 
he was unable to do so altogether, as many of them might have 
been in the hands of the independent Turcoman tribes. How- 
ever this may be, the export prohibition Struck a fatal blow at 
Khivan trade and agricultnre ; poverty and need were rife in the 
Khanate, and as a result of this the revenues of the Khan 
diminished so much, that that potentate soon found himself 
compelled to levy taxes on the Turcomans and Kirghiz in the 
neighbourhood of bis dominions. To the category of all these 
disasters must be added the dejection of the superstitious 
Uzbeks, in consequence of an ill-omened sign from heaven, 
which predicted the subjection of the Khivans by the Russian 
arms. According to an old saying, the holy city of Khiva was 
to remain secnre from Hussian might until the day when the 
waters of the Amu, retuming to the old bed which they had 
deserted, should once more wash against the walls of Kone- 
Urgensch.* In point of fact, at this time the Amu-Darya is said 
to have risen to such an extent as to send its waves right up to 
the ancient capital of the north. So the terrified inhabitants of 
the oasis, whose fanatical superstition is renowned, could only 
await with dismay the accomplishment of the sinister predic- 
tion. All these circumstances taken together led Perovski to 
consider the moment particularly opportune for starting bis 
expedition with the utmost despatch, and the more so, as he 
relied upon the general discontent existing among the Turco- 
mans, who had been alienated by the taxes üuposed upon them ; 
besides, he thought it quite possible that they might even have 
attacked and plundered the capital, before he could arrive. 

So Perovski began bis pi-eparationS for the equipment of the 
expedition, and tirst of aU fumished fuU particulars respecting it 
to the special commission appointed for ttiis purpose, which 
consisted of the Waj Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the 
Qovemor-General of Orenburg — ^that is, himself. In all this 
Perovski proved bis thorough acquaintance with the steppe. 

* Usaslly called bj the Ruasians Kunya-Urgensch » '* Old Urgensch " tu 
diflünguish it from Yani- Urgensch, "New Urgensch," east of Khiva. 
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He was well aware that it was not so much a well-drilled and 
strong army which he required^ as a tolerably smsdl troop, 
which he could lead surely and rapidly, right into the Khanate. 
Could this troop once be brought into the oasis, the success of 
the enterprise might be considered assnred. 

It was thus, above cJl, a matter of absolute necessity to 
guarantee subsistence for the troops, horses, and beasts of 
bürden, by means of a just combination, and an exact estimate 
of the marches, provisions, and forage. Perovski, then, for the 
first time, became sensible of the prepondei-ating value of 
infantry. For, in the first place, that arm needed fax less water 
and forage than the cavalry, and, on the other band, it could 
operate with far more ease and efficiency in the Khanate, cut up 
as it was by thousands of irrigatory canals, by swamps, thick 
tangled brushwood, and also, by masses of reeds. Perovski, 
indeed, had already, at this time, a presentiment of the immense 
moral influence which would be exercised by disciplined and 
well-armed infantry over the wild, irregulär horsemen, who had, 
as yet, no conception of a close bayonet charge. 

Acting in accordance with these notions, Perovski told oflf 
for the expedition three and a half battalions of picked men 
from the 22nd Division, 22 guns, two regiments of Ural Cos- 
sacks, and five sotnias of Orenburg Gossacks and Bashkirs, 
with four rocket apparatus, forming a total of 4,413 men. The 
train of the column was unusually large, and consisted of 2,012 
horses and 10,400 cameis, with the care and parking of which 
2,000 Kirghiz were entrusted. It was resolved to marcli 
from Orenburg, by way of Ilezkaya on the Eiver Dek, along the 
road to Khiva, which, running parallel W) the Mugadshar moun- 
tain chain, touches the Ust-Urt plateau in the neighbourhood 
of the Chegan stream, and then runs in a southerly course, 
parallel to the westem coast of the Sea of Aral, right on to the 
Khanate. Perovski determined to use the roads by way of 
Mangishlak and Saraitschik, to the west of the bay of Kaidak, 
only as Unes of Support, and especially for the transport of 
provisions, though these roads were shorter. The distance from 
Orenburg to Khiva, along the road already referred to, was 
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estimated at 1,250 versts, and it was thought, that allowing 
25 versts per march, the capital of the Khanate would be 
reached in 50 äappes. In these were included about 18 marches 
for the expanse of country stretching from the Dongus-Tan 
(probably Tchink, in the neighbourhood of the stream Chegan) 
to the bank of the Aibugir Lake, over the dreaded steppes of the 
Ust-Urt. Colonel Berg, who had been the last to accomplish 
the journey across the steppe under favourable auspices, had on 
several occasions remarked that winter* would be the best 
season for the march of a larger division of troops, as it was 
then that the two chief difficulties attending the Operation — 
want of water, and scorching heat, with clouds of dust, and 
above all, the raging sand-storms of midsummer — were lessened 
by the snow, which falls in great abundance upon the level 
plateau of the Ust-Urt. General Perovski recognized the 
justice of this opinion (which, as we shall see later on, was 
adopted for the prosecution of the campaign of 1873, with the 
most brilliant success), and thereföre resolved upon starting 
about the end of the month of March, resting quietly in the 
Khanate during the season of the greatest heat, and commencing 
the retum march about the beginning of September. But this 
plan of the Generalis, excellent as it was in itself , was, however, 
destined to be spoilt by a circumstance which it was quite 
impossible to foresee, viz., the unusually severe winter and the 
terrible, exceptionally violent huran (ice-storm) of the year 
1839-40, which brought about the wreck of the entire cam- 
paign-t 

Perovski devoted his chief attention to the Organization of 
the commissariat and transport departments ; and the sagacious 
General was not wrong in his opinion, that in these, lay the metin 

* By "winter" here is meant the second half of winter» and the commenoe- 
ment of spriog. 

■f Bat faere it mnst be mentioned that the General did not adhere to his first 
plan, namely, to start at the beginning of March, as intended for the year 1839. 
This being impossible, he actoally started as soon as NoTember, 1839, instead of 
waiting tili March* 1840, and arrived thns at the plateau of Ust-Urt jnst in the 
most terrible and severe part of the winter; a movement that cannot but be 
considered as an important mistake on the part of the General. 
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point of the whole undertaking. He deemed it impossible to 
carry with him the entire amount of provender necessary for the 
whole duration of the campaign, which must last some six 
months, and to supply the wants of the comparatively very 
large force of his division, which, includlüg the camel-drivers, 
numbered over 6,500 souls. 

He therefoie suggested to the commission the advisability of 
only distributing to the diflferent columns provisions (provender 
and forage) for two months, while those required for the other 
four months should be parcelled out on the line of march, and 
placed in the halting-stations, for the nse of the troops both 
going and retuming. Fortified hal^ing-places were to be built 
for the reception of the necessary Stores at the south end of the 
Mugadshar chain, about 300 versts from Orenburg, and 300 
versts further south, at the foot of the Ust-Ürt In both of 
these places food, hay, and green fodder for the beasts of bürden 
could be coUected, from the direction of Orenburg, in the neigh- 
bourhood during the campaign. For this purpose a principal 
magazine would be established at Ak-Bulak, which would aiso 
be properly fortified. And in order to insure the safe arrival of 
the provisions during the stay of the troops in the Khanate 
of Khiva, commissariat columns would follow the division along 
the roads already mentioned from the Caspian Sea, depositing 
with this object 2,500 chetvert (about 10,000 busheis) of 
biscuit, and 250 chetvert (about 1,000 busheis) of oatmeal, as a 
depot to the newly erected fort of Novo-Alexandrovsk on the 
Bay of Kaidak. Enormous quantities of provisions were pro- 
vided for the marching column — amongst other things, 11,889 
chetvert of biscuit, 3,223 chetvert of groats, 4,605 chetvert 
of meal, 16,098 chetvert of oats, making a total of 35,815 
chetvert, that is, of 143,260 busheis ; 6,511 pounds of salt, 
4,199 vedros* of spirit (alcohol), and, besides all this, the largest 
possible quantity of compressed hay. Peculiar attention was 
devoted to the personal maintenance of each individuaL Pre- 

• 1 chetvert — 209,902 litret » aboot 4 bushels. 
1 vedro - 12,298 litres - lOf quarts. 
1 Russian pound « 0*819 kilogrammes. 
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served meats, bacon, dried and pickled cabbage (kratU), radishes» 
pepper, vin^ar, spiced honey, called sbiten, and dried cheese, 
were to be taken with the column for the men's subsistence, and 
in addition, preserved fruits, to make the bad water drinkable as 
a precaution agalnst the ravages of scurvy, which was so much 
dreaded. The supply of meat was to be kept up by flocks 
of homed cattle, and sheep, which were to be provided by 
contractors, and were to foUow the column at the contractors' 
own risk. For the transport of this very large train 12,600 
cameis were requisitioned, from 12 to 15 pood weight (one pood 
is equal to 40 ßussian poonds) being calculated for each camel. 
This excellent plan of Operations, which provided for every- 
thing, and, even in its smallest detail, showed a profound study 
of cUfGicult matters, was laid by General Perovski before the 
special commission, for its approbation, at the beginning of the 
year 1839. At the same time the Greneral asked for instructions, 
that he might know how to treat the Government of the 
Khanate, in the event of an occupation of the enemy's territory. 
He inquired whether he was to content himself with a surrender 
of the Bussian prisoners, and the due punishment of the 
Khivans, or whether he should introduce an administrative 
System into the country, so as permanently to establish Russian 
power and influence, and, above all, order and quiet, in the 
districts of the Oxus. And, lastly, he asked what he should do 
in the event of the Khan giving up the Kussian slaves, and 
submitting to all the Russian demands (a contingency which 
the General considered anything but improbable), before the 
march through the desert was at an end, and thus, before the 
column could have reached the borders of the Khanate. The 
General himself declared to the commission that he thought the 
most expedient course would be to place one of the reigning 
Stdtans of the Kiighiz hordes, which were thoroughly devoted 
to Russia, on the throne of Khiva — a measure which would be 
quite in accordance with the traditions of those people, and 
would insure for the Government a permanent influence in the 
Khanate. Should, however, the Khan shrink from actual 
hostilities, and — at the very commencement of the Russian 
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Operations, and at a time when the troops had not yet begun 
their trying and dangerous march across the desert — ^promise 
Submission, and obedience to all their demands, he inquired, 
whether it would be more advantageous to abandon for the time 
being the whole enterprise and to retum home. But in every 
other case he considered it a matter of supreme necessity that 
the country and the capital should be oecupied, both in order to 
prove to the people the might of Eussia, and also to give the 
troops sufficient time to regain their strength for the retum 
march in the autumn. 

In March, 1839, the commission arrived at a decision, the 
result of which was contained in the instructions now given to 
the Chief of the expedition. It declared that it considered an 
expedition to Khiva as a thing which could not now be avoided, 
since it was, above all things, necessary to give renewed support 
to Russian influence in Central Asia. For Eussia's power 
was being threatened with complete coUapse, not only by the 
continued, and always unpunished, offences of the Khivans, but 
also by the const-ant exertions of England from the south to get 
a firm footing in Turkestan, to the injury of ßussian trade. It 
was, however, deemed advisable to postpone the departure of the 
expedition until the English expedition in Afghanistan against 
Dost Mahommed had come to an end. When the result of the 
British undertaking should have become known, it would not be 
difficult to meet the rivalry of England. By the overthrow of 
Khiva it would, moreover, be possible to liberate the Turcomans 
and Kirghiz on the Oxus from the yoke of the Khan, and 
Bokhara from the incessant predatory incursions and outrages of 
the KMvans, besides sending back to Persia the many thousands 
of prisoners and slaves, and thus obtaining the interest and 
friendship of all the empires of Central Asia. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the commission resolved upon 
making at once every arrangement, so that the preparations for 
the campaign, and particularly the establishment of the provision 
Stores, might be finished by the autumn of 1839. The details 
of the equipment of the force were left to General Perovski, 
who received definite Orders to commence Operations in the 
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spring of 1840.* The General was instructed, in the event 
of an occupation of Ehiva, to secure, above all things, the 
surrender of the prisoners, and then, after deposing the reigning 
Khan, Allah-Kuli (according to others, Taksir-Khan), as an 
enduring guarantee of Bussian power in the Khanate, to take 
him back as a prisoner to Bussia, and raise the Kirghiz Sultan, 
Bey-Mohanuned-Aichubakow, to the throne of Khiva. The 
mode of punishing the country, as weil as the amount of the 
penalty to be inflicted, with the choice of the measures to be 
adopted for the preservation of Bussia's commercial interests in 
Central Asia, were, however, to be left to the discretion of the 
General But if the Khan, before the troops had reached the 
borders of the land, were to make overtures of peace, and promise 
complete Submission, Perovski was not to allow himself to be 
stopped in his onward march, as such promises as these had often 
been made before without any result. If it should prove to be 
impossible to reject the proflfered liberation of the captives, the 
General was to demand, as a punishment, from the Khan the 
payment of all the expenses of the war, and to aUow him, 
at the same time, a very brief interval for the coUection of the 
amount The real and complete termination of the campaign, 
and the occupation of the country must, under any circum- 
stances, be carried into effect. More than a million and a half 
of roubles was set apart for the expenses of the expedition, 
700,000 roubles out of this money being immediately placed 
at the disposal of the (reneraL The management of these 
sums, as well as that of all the means and measures hereafter to 
be adopted, was entrusted without reservation to Perovski ; and 
he was especially directed to keep the preparations as secret as 
he could, so that the news of the expedition might not reach 
the ears of the Khivans too soon. 

In the course of the summer of 1839, all the preparations 
were completed in the manner described. The points selected 
for halting-places were fortified and garrisoned; storehouses 
and hospitals, containing everything that could possibly be 

• See note f on p. 29. 
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required, were constracted in a few weeks. An attempt was 
made to conceal the object of the activity, which was eapecially 
observable throughout the Orenburg distsricts, by annonncing a 
scientific expedition as the reason of these prepaiations, such an 
expedition being really destined to follow the military one at a 
later date. In this latter, the German traveller, Alexander 
Lehmann, was to take part 

Pero vski waa not, however, successful in keeping his prepara- 
tions secret The erection of the fort on the northem slope of the 
Ust-Urt had aroused the attention of the Khivans, and the 
Khan, who was not long in seeing through the designs of the 
Eussian Crown, sent, as early as the month of September, 
eighty Eussian prisoners to the GteneraL Although, however, 
the Khivans ofl&cially dedared their Submission, the predatoiy 
incursions of the Turcomans still continued, extending even 
beyond the shores of the Caspian Sea, whilst the Eussian fisher- 
men were actually captured on the water, and camed oflf into 
cruel slavery. 

But Perovski was not to be influenced in his plans by the 
promises of the Khivan ambassadors, and continued his pre- 
parations without intennission. In order to settle once for all 
the uncertain condition of afifairs in EMva, he prepared the 
draft of a treaty, which he was to conclude with the then reigning 
Khan, and a copy of which, although it never came into force, 
may not be uninteresting, serving as it does for the illustration 
of several matters in the year 1873, which had remained almost 
in the same State as they were in at the time of the first 
disastrous expedition : — 

" I. All hostilities against Rnssia, whether open or lecret, shall, on the part of 
Khiva, cease once for all, and, in particular, no further piedatory incaraions shall be 
undertaken, nor shall any Russian subjects be any more detalned as slayes. 

'* II. Khiva shall neither claim soverdgnty any more OTer the Kirghise and 
Turcomans, who are under Russian protection, nor lery tazes apon them. 

'.' III. Khiva shall neither protect the fugitiTe Sultan Kaip-Gali, nor others 
like him, thereby causing the Kirghiz to revolt. 

" IV. Caravans shall nnder no pretezt whatsoever be compelled to take their 
read through KhiTa; and cnose which voluntarily enter the country shall not be 
burdened with duties. 
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" V. The fortreetes on thn banks of the Syr, which lie qvite outride KhiTsn 
territory, uid only aerve the purpoie of obtaining contributioDf IhHoa the neigh* 
boaring nomads, and from paasing caravans, shall be demoliahed. 

" VI. Merchandiae, the property of Riuaian sabjecta, shall not be boidened 
with impoata of three or four timea iti proper value; bnt Rnaaian and Khiran 
tndera shall be treated alike in evory respect. 

''VII. RussiA and Khiva may hare ConKuls in KhiTa, and in Orenbuig, 
respecäTely. The Russian Consnl shall be allowed, without any resenre« to keep 
ships on the Amu-Darya." 

All the preparations were completed hj the beginning of the 
month of November, 1839 ; and on the 26th of November* a 
general proclamation to the population of the Orenbuig district 
was published, in which once again was shown the necessity 
that had driven his Majesty the Czar to the prosecution of the 
campaign. On the same day, the first ichdona of the colunm 
moved from their quarters on the Ural to their first halting- 
stationon the litüe EiverEmba; and so certain did the leaderof 
the gallant band seem of the success of the bold undertaking, 
that he said in his fareweU speech at Orenburg: ''In two 
months we shall, by the help of God, have entered the enemy's 
capital, and there set up the sign of the Gross." 

The sanguine speech of the Greneral, who certainly was no 
boaster, only shows more than ever with what care and complete- 
ness all his preparations mnst have been made. Bat Perovski 
could only reckon upon human powers and dispositions ; he could 
not contend against the all-powerful might of Nature's inexorably 
incalculable laws, and could not foresee that just that veiy 
Winter of 1839-40 was to be, even for those regions, one almost 
unparalleled in severity. And here we may observe that the 
weather of the year 1839, owing to the peculiar violence of 
several of its blasts, is regarded to this day by the learned as 
fall of rare phenomena. "In the winter of 1839-40," writes 
Professor Dove, "whilst the equatorial stream so steadily pre- 
vailed in South Germany that some wrote from Mimich that it 
was hoped that the story of an old chronicle would come true, 
and the girls go to church on Christmas Eve with roses in 
their hair, the icy current of air was seeking an outlet from the 

• 14th (26th New Style) NoTember. 
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north, on the Barabinski steppe, to the AraL and Caspian Seas ; 
80 as to bring, with its hwran^ and heavy falls of snow, the 
temperature over the low plateau of the Üst-Urt down to 
—32° R below freezing point in the latitude of Naples, and to 
prepare death and destruction for the Bussian expedition on the 
banks of the Emba, in the region which the Kiighiz call the 
'Valley of Death."** Greneral Perovski, notwithstanding bis 
great prudence, could not have f oreseen such a misfortime I 

The weather was mild when the march out began. There 
was still a thaw on the 3rd of December, but in the night of the 
4th the thermometer sank to 8*5° R below zero, and on the fol- 
lowing day to —24° R During the entire march to the Emba 
post the thermometer only showed on three days —9-8^ R. 
below zero, but on eleven days, as much as 20® R, on twelve, 
—20® to —25*5° R, and on the last six days, it even reached 
from —258° to —32° R Regardless of the raging storm and 
fearful frost, the brave and well-disciplined Eussian troops 
marched forward, without shelter or covering, without road or 
path, right through the soft snow which rose above their knees, 
weary and half frozen, making for themselves a way, and 
searching for the direction of their line of march amid the dark 
cloud of snow ! The almost superhuman exertions of these men, 
who were tired to death, and particularly of the infantry, must 
indeed have been terrible, especially, when it is considered, that 
no bivouac fire ever awaited the benumbed soldiers in the camp, 
as the scanty supply of wood had to be sparely dealt out for 
the preparation of the most indispensable food. And while, at 
the beginning of the march, in spite of the constant frost, the 
health of the troops might have been termed comparatively good, 
as but a few trifling cases of colds occurred, towards the end, even 
the unparaUeled power of endurance of the brave infantry 
appeared to desert them, and a few days before their arrival at 
Fort Embensk there were already 650 men on the sick-list, 532 of 
whom died soon after. Mortality also began, and in even larger 
numbers, among the cameis, a careful selection of which the 

• H. W. Dove: "The Nature of Tempeats," p. 196. 1873. 
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brief amount of time at the disposal of Perovski had rendered 
impossible. Before they reached their first halting-station, 
'upwaids of one-fifth of the beasts of bürden had already been 
lost 

But in spite of all this, the column, as fall of confidence as 
ever, had arrived at the Eiver Emba. For it was hoped that 
matters, as far at least as the immense quantity of snow was 
concemed, wonld improve in the steppes on the further side of 
the river, to which thonsands of Kirghiz every year betook 
themselves during the winter months. But it was afterwards 
Seen that circumstances had changed, and that even the Kirghiz 
tribes> which had proceeded south into the desert, had, with 
their flocks, almost entirely succimibed to the unusual frost. The 
news, moreover, which Perovski received on his arrival at 
Embensk, was also anything but encouraging. Hostile bands 
had already fallen upon the storehouse of Ak-Bulak, but had 
been driven back. 

The transport ships, which ought as far back as October to 
have brought provisions to Novo-Alexandrovsk, had remained 
embedded in the ice, partly in the neighbourhood of Gurief, 
partly before the harbour of the fort The cargoes, it is true, had 
been saved with a vast amount of trouble, and happily put on 
shore ; but the ships frozen in at the mouth of the Ural feil 
into the hands of the Ehivans, and were bumt by them. 
Although measures had been taken to send out fresh provisions 
as soon as the ice broke up, and although the military Govemor 
of Astrakhan made the utmost exertions to support the re-pro- 
visioning of the army by means of the fleet, General Perovski 
regarded the loss of his supplies as most unfortunate, and 
indeed as well-nigh irretrievable ; as, if matters had tumed out 
very badly — ^for instance, if his cameis had fallen victims to the 
frightful frosts of the Üst-Urt — he would have abandoned his 
first line of march and proceeded direct to Novo-Alexandrovsk, 
eventually resuming his road, as soon as the weather should 
improve, to the Khanate of Khiva. Therefore, the Generalis 
reports from Embensk became already less confident in their 
tone. He began to complain of the enormous difficulties of the 
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Situation, with regard to both men and cameis, arising from the 
unexpectedly large fall of snow. The Prolongation and delays of 
the marches, thus caused, created considerable loss of time and 
consequently of supplies and cameis. He already began to fear 
that he would have to leave behind him his pontoons, his boats, 
and all his transport apparatus. But, notwithstanding, Perovski 
would not seem at that time to have abandoned all hope, and he 
always trusted, "with God's help/' that he would one day 
reach the döstined goal. He gave Orders f or the march of the 
division from the Emba post on the 12th of January. But 
fearful as the march had hitherto been, it was absolutely nothing 
in comparison with the horrible fatigues which awaited the 
band, undaunted and fearless of death, on the road, scarcely 
160 versts in length, to the northern edge of the Uest-Jurt 
plateau. The frosts and the storms, instead of diminishing as 
the troops went south, grew stronger and heavier. The snow 
was so deep that the cameis and horses sank in it up to their 
knees, often, even up to their bellies ; and a fiim crust of ice 
formed over the covering of snow, which was broken through 
by the hoofs of the animals at every step, so that the fetlooks 
became galled and covered with blood. 

The cameis could no longer find even the smallest or 
poorest green fodder ; and in order to save them, the Bussians 
were compelled to throw away the greater part of the 
loads. Even the Kirghiz, who accompanied the column as 
camel-drivers, began to despair, and suddenly refused to lead 
the troops further into the unknown region now covered with 
snow, and the more so, as the report had spread among them 
that hostile bands from Khiva and Khokand, in countless 
numbers, were in their immediate neighbourhood, and had deter- 
mined to fall upon the exhausted and weakened Bussian 
colunm on all sides at once. It was only through the exercise 
of the most energetic measures that Peroveki was successful in 
averting the pressing danger, and in preventiag the fiight of the 
drivers, with whose Services he could not have dispensed, Two 
of the ringleaders were punished with death. The Kirghiz, 
who now regarded death as certain in some shape or another« 
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lemained, and tiie march was continued. The snow became 
deeper every day, and the crust of ice so firm, that the cavaby, 
which marched before the camel-train, to make a litüe path 
through the snow, could scarcely move on, and had to be 
relieved at every two versts. Nothing now remained but for the 
men to dear a road. But scarcely had the advanced-guard 
passed on, when the path agjdn became covered by the heavy 
snow-storms, and had to be opened anew by the troops behind. 
The cameis only moved forward with the greatest diiticulty, 
stombUng and falling to the ground every moment. The 
transport vehides, and particularly those of the artillery, con- 
seqaently came to a continual standstilL It was only by the 
greatest exertions that the guns could be got along once more 
by the infantry soldiers, who often sank over their knees into 
snow when engaged in this work, and wasted their best strength. 
Men, animals, and the whole baggage were covered with a 
Goating of ice. The fearful snow-storms, which, darkening the 
heavens, and bearing along with them sharp pins of ice that cut 
the faces of the men until they bled, compeUed the division to halt 
very often every day, and often destroyed for days all connection 
between the separate ichdons. Thus the terrible cold, which no 
clothing, not even the thickest fürs, could ward off, robbed the 
men of their last strength and energy. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, the bulk of the division got over the road to Ak-Bulak, 
which was 160 versts long, in 18 days. But the rear-guard, 
which had left the Biver Emba only on the 29th of January, had 
not yet reached the halting-station on the llth of February, by 
which date Perovski had at first hoped to be already in the 
Khanate of Eiiiva. 

In Ak-Bulak Perovski had an inspection of the cameis, from 
which it appeared that out of the 8,900 cameis which had 
storted with the march from the Emba, only 5,000 were now in 
a State to go on. Under these circumstances, the General 
now found himself once more called upon to decide whether he 
should proceed f urther or not. The army was now just half-way 
on the road to the Khivan frontier. The 5,000 cameis still 
remaining coidd cany provisions and forage for a month, but, 
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within a month, the force would be quite powerless to reach the 
frontier, considering the pitiable condition to which it was 
already reduced, and even had it been able to do so, it would have 
been without any provisions in a hostile country, where, owing 
to the miserable State of the roads at the beginning of the year, 
all rapid transport was an impossibility. And even admitting, a 
very improbable contingency, that the troops should traverse the 
second half of their joumey with more despatch than the first, 
and perhaps reach the Khanate in from 40 to 50 days, and that, 
moreover, one garnetz of oats per day, without hay or green 
food, should prove sufficient for the horses, thus allowing them 
to leave behind the greater portion of the forage, and to take 
with them instead, provisions for two months on the cameis at 
their disposal, the troops, even under the most favourable 
auspices, would have reached the frontier with the smallest 
possible quantity of supplies. But the cavalry would, in this* 
case, have been for the most part dismounted, and the condition 
of the remaining troops would have been so wretched, that they 
would scarcely have been able to procure the most necessary 
supplies, not to speak of their incapacity of contending, with any 
prospect of success, with a foe of a hundred times their strength. 
The slightest mishap, the least delay on the march, the smallest 
loss in cameis — the last of which might be regarded as inevitable, 
owing to the want of green fodder, and also to the daily attacks, 
on the Ust-Urt, of the Kirghiz upon the convoys, and which 
might be safely anticipated — ^would upset the whole calculation, 
and must consign the entire column, in the desert Ust-Urt, 
to certfidn destruction, These facts considered, Perovski was of 
opinion that it would be a bold and culpable undertaking to 
continue his march, and thus uselessly lead the Russian troops 
on to certain ruin. Therefore, on the 13th of February, he gave 
the Order to retum. The fearful suflFerings of this retum march, 
the awful scenes which every moment presented themselves to 
the ahnest torpid gaze of the band, which daily grew smaller 
and smaller, must have far surpassed even the horrors and 
misery of Napoleon's retreat in the year 1812. The terrible 
luran raged inexorably, and engulfed, unopposed, with the 
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mighty balk of its masses of snow and ice, cameis, horses, and 
men, sweeping them thousands of feet from the track, hurling 
them far into the steppe, and burying them under its deep white 
coveiing. After indescribable trials, and after wandering for 
eight months in the snow, the remains of that splendidly 
eqnipped column finally reached Orenburg on the 8th of June 
(20th, New Style). Ten himdred and fifty-four men lay dead 
on the steppe, and 609 sick were brought into the Orenburg 
hospitals. The campaign of General Perovski, in the year 
1839-40, thus proved a total failure. The Czar Nicholas, how- 
ever, was not disposed to consider the settlement of the Khivan 
question as impossible on account of this first nüsfortune, but 
immediately gave Orders for the preparation of a second 
expedition. This, however, was not destined to be carried out 

When the intention of the Czar to send out another ex- 
pedition became known in Khiva, it was at once deeided to 
yield, and conclude peace with Eussia. The Khivans had fol- 
lowed with astonishment the heroic advance of the ßussiems in 
the Winter of 1839, and the fact that, in spite of the fearful 
obBtacles presented to the enemy, both by nature and climate, 
they had succeeded in getting half way to the frontier, must 
have convinced them of the strength, endurance, and eneigy of 
the foe, and have filled them with anxiety and dread for the 
fature. They therefore preferred not to await a second and per- 
haps more successful attempt, and again entered upon the path 
of negotiation. In the summer of 1840 they despatched an 
embassy, with more than 400 Russian prisoners, to Oi'enburg. 
At the same time the Khan of Khiva issued a decree, by which 
not only the stealing of Russian subjects, but even their sale, 
was strictly forbidden once for all within bis territory. This 
friendly overture on the part of the Khan quieted the Grovem- 
ment of the Czar, and it was resolved, at the Suggestion of 
Perovski, once more to enter upon a course of peaceful nego- 
tiation. In consequence of this, NikiforofF went as ambassador 
to Khiva on the 30th of May, 1841, with füll power to conclude a 
treaty of peace with Allah-Kuli-Khan. But although the inten- 
tions of the Khivan Government were friendly towards Russia, 
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Nikif oTo£F did not succeed in conduding a more lasting treaty 
with the Ehivan ruler. Itwas not until the following year, 
after the death of Allah-Euli, that lieutenant-Colonel Dain- 
levski, in the middle of October, 1842, arrived at the Khivan 
capital, and concluded a lasting treaty with the new Khan. In 
this instrument Bachim-Euli-Ehan, the reigning Ehan of Ehiva, 
bound himself : — 

" I. Never in fatnre to embark in any hostilities, whether overt, or aecret, 
against Ruana. 

" II. Predatory expeditiona on the steppet, or to the shores of the Caspiaa 
Sea, to be neither encouraged nor tolented ; bot if criminal proceedings of tbia 
kind were undertaken by the Tarcomans subject to Khira, the goilty partiea should 
reoeiTe snmmary and oondign punishment, and the stolen property shonld be 
immediately restored to the owners. 

** III. No Russiana to be kept aa alavea in the oonntry, and the Khan to be 
held anawerable for the Uvea and property of all Rnasian aubjecta within hb 
dominiona. 

" rV. At the death of a Raaaian aubject, hia property to be fbrwarded to hia 
heira throogh the Ruasian frontier authoritiea. 

" V. No Raaaian refugeea and rebela to be received in the Khinui territory« 
bot to be delivered up to the Rnaaian frontier authoritiea. 

" VI. Dtttiea, not higher than 5 per oent. of the real valne, to be levied only 
onoe a year on articiea imported into Khiva by Ruaaian aubjecta. 

** VII. No dutiea of any kind whatsoever to be levied npon gooda belonging 
to Rnaaian merchanta en route to Bokhara, and other countriea of Central Asia 
along the Syr-Darya. 

'* VIII. Alwaya, and ander all circnmatancea, to remain a good neighboar and 
a faithful friend to Raaaia, and to endeavoar to cement atill firmer theae bonda of 
friendahip with the mighty Raaaian empu«." 

Thus, althoogh the military Operations had proved an enüre 
failure, Bussia had now attained for a while the object of 
the campaign. An official peace had been concluded; and 
althongh this was never really in force duiing the following 
years, as the Ehivan rulers very soon again did, and allowed 
others to do, whatever they thought fit, peaceful relations 
between both States were for the moment established on the 
frontiers. But, what was more important than all, knowledge 
had been acquired, through the numerous expeditions and 
embassies, of the hitherto almost unknown geographical, topo- 
graphical, and political conditions of the oasis, as well as of the 
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snnoimdiDg desert tracts and their populationa. This know- 
ledge, oombined witb the sad experience of the last years, may 
well have induced Perovski — and through him the Eussian 
Govenunent — ^to change their strategy in future advances against 
Toian. It was perceived that it would only be by incurring too 
great difficulties and saciifices that a militaiy force could cross 
successfully the waterless steppes without any points of support 
in the east and west, proceeding due south from Orenbuig along 
the westem shore of the Sea of AraL Accordingly, after the 
year 1840, the old policy was abandoned, and the Government 
tumed their attention to the east, to the present Turkestan, 
where nature and geographical conditions seemed to offer fewer 
difficulties to an advancing force. Later on, they were doubly 
confirmed in this opinion, when in the year 1849 a frontier 
expedition of several thousand men, which, for the protection of 
the Kirghiz tribes, had endeavonred once more to approach the 
neighbonring Khivan territory, was buried in the snow ; a cir- 
comstance which made a great impression upon the easily 
excited fancy of the Asiatics, and increased the arrogance of the 
desert rulers to an unlimited extent* General Perovski cer- 
tainly should have the credit of having first suggested that the 
cordon System of the Orenburg military district should be 
extended to the south-east, instead of straight to the south, thus 
connecting it with the Sea of Aral, and then be carried on along 
the course of the Syr, which was strategically favourable, so as 
thus to flank the hostile desert coxmtry from the north-east as 
weU. The idea of the conquest of Turkestan was at that time 
far from the mind of the GreneraL But the oppresdion by the 
Ehivans of the Kirghiz on the Syr, who were tributary to 
Bussia, and the erection of Khivan forts and citadels for the 
purpoee of bringing into subjection these nomad tribes, first 
induced him to consider the successful project, which in the 
course of a few years led to the possession of the entire province 
of Turkestan, far into Central Asia. 

* This episode is thus confirmed by Hellwald, "The Russians in Centml 
Asia" (1873), p. 78; and '* Central Asia" (1875), p. 407. I have been nnable 
to find (nrther details from any Rossian source. 
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Although the advance of Busala agamst Torkestan has 
nothing directly to do with oor observations upon the develop- 
ment of matters connected with Khiva, we cannot refrain from 
a Short description of it, as the acquisition of the Torkestan 
points of Support on the Sea of Aral and the Syr-Darya was 
decidedly brought about by the Khivan question, and,moreover, 
this very line became the principal basis of Operations in the 
campaign of 1873. The advances of Eussia in Turkestan, 
on the Eiver Syr, and also on the Sea of Aral, were directed 
as much against the oasis of Khiva as the Khanates of Central 
Asia proper, and led to the navigation of both waters, as well 
as to the erection of a Bussian fort in the delta of the Syr, 
this being the first decided step by which Bussia practicaUy 
approached the Solution of the Khivan question for the first time 
in 150 yefitrs. This important step, which rendered a diveigence 
from the beaten track impossible, was caused by the repeated 
risings of the Kirghiz, and must be regarded as the key-stone of 
a series of other defensive measures. 

A new Kirghiz chieftain, the Sultan Kenissar Kassimow — 
a man highly gifted, and ahnest worshipped by his fellow- 
countrymen — ^had recommended the war against the Bussians 
begun by Kaip and Issetai,and had fanned the embera of revolution 
into bright flames, far and wide in the steppe. The Bussians, who 
were only able to offer a comparatively feeble £uid badly planned 
resistance to the numerous and well-led armies of the insuigents, 
were ahnest helpless, and could scarcely protect themselves from 
the attacks and brigandage of the enemy. It was only in the 
year 1844 that Kenissar first found, in lieutenant-Colonel 
Lebedeff, of the Orenburg line, a more than ordinary antagonist ; 
for that oflBcer hunted him like a wild beast about the steppe, 
and knew how to track him in all his hiding-places. Unfor- 
tunately his successor, Golonel Dunikovski, was not so energetic. 
He wished to try fair means, and accordingly assembled the 
Sultans, Beys, and other notables of the loyal Kirghiz tribes in 
great numbers about him, so as to form them into a kind of 
advance-guard, which would quiet and recover the revolted 
Arals by moral influence, and without recourse to arms. The 
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caiculation, however, proved false. Eenissar gained time to 
collect new forces, a^aited the approach of the expedition on 
the Upper Tobol, and falling upon the adyance-gaard with such 
fury as entirely to overwhelm the panic-stricken Sultans and 
Beys, almost under the very eyes of the main body, which came 
up too late, killed them all, legardless of the ties of kinsmanship. 
Colonel Dunikovski immediately set out in hot pursuit into the 
steppes, and thus committed a fresh mistake. Eenissar made a 
flank movement in the night, and, tuming against the Bussian 
fipontier-line, put everything in disorder, bumed several Cossack 
posts to the groxmd, and even threatened to demolish the entire 
line — ^"erected," so he declared, *'unlawftdly upon Kirghiz 
soil" — ^with fire and sword. Happily for the Bussians, the 
"Kirghiz Schamyl," whose power attained its climax in the 
year 1845, and whose friendship began to be so eagerly sought 
by the arrogant rulers of Central Asia, was killed in a campaign 
which he had undertaken against the frontier of the Chinese 
empire, hoping thereby to reduce to subjection the nomad 
Eiptchaks and Kara-Kirghiz of that locality. These lisings, 
which caused much anxiety, recurring as they did with the 
appearance of a new hero of the steppe, the no less dangerous 
Isset Eutebar, induced the Bussians to extend their cordon of 
fortifications yet further into the steppe, and in the years 1846- 
48, at the time when (Jeneral Obrutscheflf was Govemor- 
Greneral of Oienburg, the forts of Orenburgskoye, Uralsk, and 
Kara-Butak were erected still further in the direction of the Sea 
of AraL (Jeneral Obrutscheflf was influenced in this by the idea 
that, as the district situated further to the south, west, and east 
was encircled by the almost impassable Hungiy Steppe, the 
long-sought natural boundary was at length reached. But the 
avdanche of Bussian might had still to roll onwards, for to be 
the real masters of the steppe, the precise object in view was 
always, everything or nothing. It is true that the steppe 
districts lying within the new and very extensive line, had 
been quieted by the construction of the forts. But on the 
nomad tribes pasturing in the south-west, that is to say, on the 
£mba and the Ust-Urt, as well as on the Lower Syr, the new 
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measures had exercised little or no influence. Attacks on the 
Bussian temtory and plundering of Caravans continued General 
Obrutscheflf proposed the erection of a new fortress on the 
Emba» but this plan was rejected at the special iustance of the 
Emperor Nicholas; and the Czar, who scarcely divined the 
consequences inseparable from this undertaking, despatched an 
expeditionary corps, under Captain Schultz, across the Hnngry 
Steppe in the year 1847, while the so-called Baimsk fortress 
was constructed near the mouth of the Syr, on the Sea of And, 
and the foundation of the Aral flotilla laid at the same time. At 
the beginning of the year 1847, two sailing vessels, the war-ship 
Nicholas, and the trading-ship Michael, were built in Orenbuig, 
and were transported in pieces to the Sea of AraL* They were 
put together again on the shore of that sea, and were first 
despatched to explore the coasts and to establish permanent 
fishing-stations. But on account of the lateness of the season, 
the Nicholas only reached the mouth of the Syr ; it explored, 
however, in the next spring, the whole of the northem 
shore of the sea. In the meamtime a third and larger vessel, 
the ConstarUine, had made its appearance on the sea, and in it 
the illustrious Butakoff now made his famous voyages, which 
resulted, up to the year 1849, in the exploration of the whole 
sea» with its entire shores and a portion of the delta of the 
Amu. 

ButakofTs surveys and charts form, even to this day, the 
only material and data for studying the geography of this inland 
sea. The position of Fort Baimsk (or Aralsk) having proved 
unfavourable, it was removed in the year 1848 further east, to 
the Site of the present Easalinsk, more than 800 versts, as the 
crow flies (more than 1,000 versts by the post route),from Oren- 
burg, and called Fort No. 1. A glance at the map is sufficient 
to see the exposed position of this fortress, which, far removed 
from the other Bussian citadels, was thrown entirely upon its 
own resources. All supplies had to be brought down from 
Orenburg, even the wood for the ships from the Ural The 

• See " KhiTft and TurkesUn/' by Captam H. Spalding. London, 1874. 
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litde ganjson was, moreover, so unequal to the police duties 
imposed upon it, that the Caravans going north from Bokhara 
and Khiva were often plundered by the robbers of the steppe in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the fort. But still greater was 
the peril incurred by the new out-posts of the Bussian empire 
from the jealonsy of the Central Asian Khanates of Ehokand 
and Khiva. The latter Khanate considered itself several times 
menaoed by the Bussian ships, which, crossing the Sea of Aral, 
had penetrated as far as the mouth of the Amu ; and, moreover, 
it feared that it might lose its 'influence over the Kirghiz 
tribes, which had hitherto been nominally tributary to the Khan. 
The Khivans, therefore, also erected a fort, called Chodshi-Nijas, 
only about ten miles from the Syr, and from that point began 
hostilities by repeatedly crossing the Syr, and levying contribu- 
tions upon the Bussian Kirghiz. It was only by means of 
reinforcements which arrived from the north that the Bussians 
sucoeeded in dispersing the Khivans, and in pursuing them so 
far that the Khan considered himself threatened in his eapital, 
and consented not only to discontinue his attacks, but also to 
demolish the fortress of Ohodshi-Nijas. Hostilities with Khiva, 
and the subject Kirghiz, were thus at an end imtil about the 
year 1853, while those with Khokand began in the year 1850. 

This, the moet north-easterly of the Central Asian Khanates, 
saw itself threatened at that time, not only on its north-east 
frontier from the direction of West Siberia — ^where, in the year 
1847, after the subjugation of the great Kirghiz horde, which 
had previously gravitated to Khiva and Khokand, new towns 
and foits eztending further to the south-west, among which we 
may espedally cite Kopal, had been built — but also on the 
uorth-west, after the acquisition of the mouth of the Syr by the 
Bussians. And this was the more evident, as Khokand itself 
nominally stretched to the very mouth of the Syr, and possessed 
a string of forts and Settlements along that river, which flowed 
through the riebest districts of the country. It was, besides, a 
matter of importance, for the sake of trade, and of the tribute 
which they paid, to keep as many as possible of the nomad 
Kirghiz imder its own dominion, a thing which was now 
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rendered a difficult task, owing to the advance of the Bussian 
frontier-line to the soutL Thus hostility, nourished by religions 
hate, was simply unavoidable, and the more so as Bnssia, in 
Order that Fort No. 1 might not be altogether a forlom post, 
was making efforts to gain more ground up the Syr for the 
erection of a new line of fortresses. And after the Bussians had 
several times defeated the Khokand troops, who at the start had 
assnmed the offensive, and, on one such occasion, had bumt one 
of their forts, Kosch-Eurgan, it became evident that the pnn- 
cipal centre of the enem/s Operations was the fortress of 
Akmedsched, situated on the Syr, on the very spot now occu- 
pied by the fortress of PerovskL This fortress had absolutely 
to be seized under any circumstances, if the authority of Bussia 
was to be preserved. But the first attempt, undertaken by 
command of General Perovski, so often alluded to, was not 
snccessfuL After having even set the town on fiie, Golonel 
Blarambeig had to retum with his detachment of 450 men and 
two guns. 

As a concession or a misfortune of any kind is invariably 
foUowed by the most disastrous consequences where the Central 
Asian people are concemed, and by consequences endangering 
what has already been gained, the expedition was renewed in 
the spring of 1853, under the personal command of Adjutant- 
General Perovski, on a lai^er scale, and tumed out most suc- 
cessfully. The captured fortress was restored, armed, garrisoned, 
and henceforth called, in honour of the conqueror, Fort Perovski. 
At the same time, two more forts (Nos. 2 and 3) were erected 
between Kasalinsk (Fort No. 1) and Fort Perovski on the Syr, 
and in point of fact in the place of the forts of Kannakchi and 
Eamish-Eurgan, previously constructed by Khokand on the 
little Biver Kasaly. 

The Syr-Darya line, consisting provisionally of Forts Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and Perovski, was thus formed and placed administra- 
tively xmder a special comfnandant. The expedition of General 
Perovski was now accompanied for the first time on the Syr by 
two steam schooners, which were built in Sweden, and i-eached 
St Petersbui-g in May, 1852. Having been taken to pieces. 
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they weie with immense trouble transported vid Nijni and 
Samara to the Sea of AraL Ship-transport on the river was 
thus pennanently established, and became of considerable im- 
portance in maintaining uninterrupted communication between 
the separate forts of the line of the Syr. Twice again, however, 
in the year 1853 did the people of Khokand, furious at the loss 
of Akmedsched, endeavour to surprise the fort with £ui immensely 
superior force from Tashkend, biit in vain. On the first 
occasion, in August, the Gossack Chief Borodin put them to 
äight with a little band of brave men ; and on their renewing 
their attempt in December, and investing the fortress with 
19,000 men, the Gommandant, Colonel Ogareff, made a sortie, 
and, although surrounded on every side by the enemy, utterly 
defeated them. Seventeen guns remained in bis liands. Hostili- 
ties with Elhokand then ceased until the year 1860, and the new 
line of the Syr served to a certain extent both to ward off 
predatoiy attacks from Khiva and Ehokand, and to protect the 
transit trade. 

But the line, which was already too far from the other 
Bussian possessions, and could on that account only be sup- 
ported and provisioned with extraordinary difficulty, was besides 
entirely destitute of any support or connection on its left eost 
flank. Thus, nothing prevented the people of Ehokand and the 
80-called Eara-Eorghiz, who made common cause with them, 
from surrounding the line to the east, and cutting them ofif from 
the fortresses situated in the rear, on the Bivers Irgiz and Turgai, 
and thus from Bussian territory. The distance between the 
easterly point of the Syr line. Fort Perovski, and the westerly 
fortified points of South- Western Siberia, Vemo^ and Kostek, 
was covered with a desert more than 850 versts in breadth, 
across which the Govemors-General of Orenburg and West 
Siberia were unable to establish any conmiunication.* What 
then remained, but to try a circuitous course to the south ? The 
people of Ehokand, however, determined upon piercing, ere it 
should be too late, the net which was fast closing around them, 

* See some clever artides on " Ruisia and Khiya." by A. von Drygalaki, in 
tbe NüiimuU ZeÜvmg, 
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and in the year 1860 feil with 4,000 men upon the weak West 
Siberian frontier fortress of Kostek. But Golonel Zimmermann 
utterly defeated them, and uBed the advantage which he had 
gained to attack, on his aide, the enemy's territory beyond the 
Eiver Chu, and annihilate two fortresses, those of Tokmak and 
Peschpek. In the following yeax the people of Khokand, not 
yet subdued, sought to avenge themselves by an attack on the 
post of Usun-Agatski, situated between Vemoö and Kostek ; 
but they were beaten by lieutenant-Colonel Kolpakowski more 
thoroughly than ever before, and the confidence of the Russians 
in their own superiority had already become so streng, that the 
infantry chauged the enem/s cavahy with the bayonet, and 
drove them off the field. In the same year Adjutant-General 
Besak, who succeeded General Perovski as Governor-Greneral of 
Orenburg, deemed it expedient, for the reasons already given, to 
weaken the people of Blhokand still more by seizing the forts of 
Julek and Yani-Eurgan, which materially helped to extend 
the Syr line in a south-easterly direction. And as the campaigns 
hitherto fought with Khokand had but too clearly proved the 
weakness of the land, and as the possession of the northem 
portion of the Khanate was much to be desired — ^partly as a 
bridge from the Syr line to South-West Siberia, and partly 
because of the fertility of the country — the decisive blow was 
Struck in the year 1864, and that, simultaneously, &om east 
and west. 

A circular note from the Sussian Chancellor, Prince Gort- 
schakoff, issued at the end of the year 1864, and principally 
directed against the agitation in England, on account of the 
energetic and systematic advance of Bussia in Asia, affords the 
best picture of the condition of affairs at that time — a picture 
which, for the most part, is equally true as regards the year 
1873 and the present day. The note runs as follows* : — 

" (Circulaire.) " St. P^tfrsbourg, U 21 Novenibre, 1864. 

"Les joaraaQZ Russes ont rendu compte des derni^res op^tions militaires 
ez^at^ par an detachement de dob troupes dans les r^ons de TAne Centrale 
arec an tucc^ remarqoable et des r^altats importants. 

♦ Parlittincutary Papers ** Central Asia No. 2 (1873)," p. 70. 
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"U .teit k pr^voir qve oes ^^nementa excitenient d'autant plus rattention da 
public ^tnmger qa'ils se passent dang des contra k peine connnes. 

''Notra »iguste Maitre m'a ordonn^ de voiu exposer saccinctement, maii avee 
clarU et pr^daion, U position qai nous est iSute dans l'Aaie Centrale, les iat^r^ti 
qai tenrent de mobile ä notro action dant cet contrto» et le but final qae noas j 
pounaiTons. 

"La Position de la Russie dans FAsie Centrale est celle de tous les fitats 
cinlis^ qai se trouvent en oontact avec des penplades ä demi-sauYagea« erraates« 
Sans Organisation sociale fixe. 

" II arrive toujours en pareil cas qne Tint^rdt de la s^curit^ des fronti^res et 
cdoi des relations de commerce exigent qne r£:tat plus civilis^ exerce nn certain 
ascendant snr des Toisins quo leurs moeors nomades et torbulentes rendent fort 
incommodes. 

" On a d'abord des incorsions et des pillages k r^primer. Pour y mettre an 
terme on est forc^ de r^aire a one soamission plos on moins directe les penplades 
limitrophes. 

" Une fois oe resaltat atteint oelles-d prennrnt des habitodes plas tranqailles' 
mais elles se troavent ii lear tour exposte aax aggresaions des tribas plas 
doignto. 

" L'£tat est Obligo de les d^fendre contre ces d^pr^ations et de chfttier ceox 
qai les oommettent. De U la n^oessit^ d'exp^itions lointaines, coüteoses^ pärio- 
diqoee, contre an ennemi qae son Organisation sociale rend insaisissable. 8i l'on 
se bome k ch&tier les pillards et qa'on se retire, la le9on s'efface bientftt ; la retraite 
est mise snr le compte de la faiblesse; les peuples Asiatiqaes en particalier ne 
respectent qne la force visible et palpable; la force morale de la raison et des 
int^rSts de la civilisation n'a point encore de prise sur eax. La t&che est donc 
tonjours ii recommenoer. 

" Poar ooaper k cas d^rdres permanents oa ^tablir qaelqaes points fortifi^ 
parmi les popalations ennemies, on exerce snr elles an ascendant qai pea k pea 
les r^dait k ane soamission plas oa moins forc^ 

" Mais an dela de cette seconde ligne d'antres peaplades plas ^loignto encore 
▼iennent bient6t provoqaer les mSmes dangers et les memes r^pressions. 

" L'£tat se troave donc dans l'alternative oa d'abandonner ce travail incessant 
et de livrar ses frontieres ii des d^ordres perp^ads qai y rendent tonte prosp^rit^, 
toate s^carit^, toate dvilisation impossible, on bien d'avancer de plas en plas dans 
la profondear de contr^s saavages ou ä chaqae pas qa'il acoomplit les distances 
accroissent les difficnlt^ et les charges aaxqaelles 11 s'expose. 

" Tel a M le sort de toas les pays qai ont ^t^ plac^s dans les m^es condi- 
tions. Les ^tats-Unis en Am^riqae, la France en Alg^rie^ la Heilande dans ses 
Colonies, l'Angleterre aax Indes ; toas ont M in^vitablement entrain^ k saivre 
oette mardie progressive oik l'ambition a moins de part que Timp^riease n^cessit^ 
et oa la plas gnmde difficalt^ consisto iL savoir s'arrSter. 

"C'est anssi la raison qai a condait le Goavemement Imperial a s'toblir 
d'abord d'an cdt^ snr la Syr-Daria^ de Taatre sar le Lac Issik-Kal, et ^ con. 
solider oes deox lignes par des forts avanc^s qai pea ^ peu ont p^^trtf an coear 
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de oes r^ons lointeinea sans oependant parrenir k ^tablir au dda U tranquillit^ 
indispensable k la s^arit^ de nos frontieres. 

" La cause de cette instabilit^ reside d'abord dans le fait qn'entre les pointt 
extremes de cette doable ligne il y a un immense espace inoocap^, ob les inTasions 
des tribus pillardes continuent k paralyser tonte colonisation et tonte commerce 
par caravanes; ensnite dans les flnctnations perp^tuelies de la Situation politiqne 
de oes contra, 6k le Tnrkestan et le Khokand tantdt r^anis« tant6t s^par^, 
tonjonrs en guerre, soit entre eoz, soit avec le Bokhara, n'oflfraient ancnne poesi- 
bilit^ de relations fixes ni de transactions r^gnli^res quelconqnes. 

"Le Gouyemement Imperial s'est donc tu plac^, malgr^ lai, dans l'alter- 
native que nons avons indiqn^ c^est-iL-dire, on de laisser se perp^tuer un ^t de 
d^rdre permanent qui paralyse tonte s^nrit^ et tont progres, on de se con- 
damner ä des ezp^itions cofttenses et lointaines sans aucnn r^snltat pratiqne et 
qu'il ftint tonjours reoommenoer, ou enfin d'entrer dans la Toie ind^nie de 
oonqaStes et d'annexions qui a condnit l'Angleterre k TEmpire des Indes, en 
cherchant ii soumettre l'nn apres l'antre, par la force des armes« les peCits £tats 
ind^pendants dont les moenrs pillardes et turbulentes et les perp^elles r^roltes 
ne laissent ä leurs voisins ni trere ni repos. 

" Ni l'une ni l'autro de ces alternatives ne r^pondait au but que s'est trac^ la 
politiqne de notre auguste Mattre, et qui est non d'^tendre hors de tonte pro- 
portion raisonnable les contra soumises iL son sceptre, mala d'y asseoir sa 
domination sur des bases solides, d'en garantir la s^urit^ et d'y d^elopper 
l'organisation sociale, le commerce, le bien-Stre et la dvilisation. 

''Notre t&che ^tait donc de rechercher un Systeme propre a atteindre ce 
triple but. 

" A cet effet les principes suivants ont ^t^ pos^ : — 

" 1. 11 a 6ti6 jug^ indispensable que les deuz lignes fortifiees de nos fronti^res« 
l'une partant de la Chine jusqu'au Lac Issik-Kul, Tautre partant de la Mer 
d'Aral le long de la Syr-Daria, fiissent r^unies par des points fbrtifi^ de maniere 
a ce qae tous nos postes fiissent k m^e de se soutenir mutuellement et ne 
laissassent aucnn intenralle par oh pussent s'effectuer impun^ment les inyasions 
et les d^pr^dations des tribus nomades. 

"2. II ^tait essentiel que la ligne ainsi compl^t^ de nos forts avano^ fÜt 
situ^ dans une contr^e assez fertile, non seulement pour assurer leur approvisionne- 
ment, mais aussi pour fadliter la colonisation r^liere qui seule pent properer 
an pays occup6 un avenir de stabilit^ et de prosp^t^, en gagnant k la vie dvilia^e 
les peuplades avoisinantes. 

" Enfin, 3. II ^tait urgent de fixer cette Ugne d'nne maniere d^finitiTe afin 
d'^chapper auz entrainements dangereuz et presque in^vitables qui de r^ression 
en repr^sailles pouvait aboutir iL une eztension illimit^. 

" Dans ce bat il iaUait poser les bases d'nn Systeme fond^ non seulement sur 
la raison qui pent dtre ^lastique, mais snr les oonditions g^ographiques et politiqnet 
qui sont fixes et permanentes. 

" Ce Systeme nons ^tait indiqu^ par nn fait tr^ simple, r^ltant d'nne longne 
ezp^ence, c'est-a-dire, que les tribus nomades, qn*on ne pent saisir ni ehitier« 
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ni oootenir efficMement, lont povr nous le Toisina^ le plas incommode, et que 
pur oontre les populationg agrioolet et oommerfanteB, ilz^8 an lol et dot^ d'an 
o>S*iüsiiie lodal phu d^felopp^, nons offtent la chance d'an Toisinage tol^rable 
et de rdations perfectibles. 

*' La ligne de not frootiires devalt done englober les premidns« eile derait 
B*arrdter a la limite des tecoodes.l 

"Cea trois prindpee donnent l'ezplication claire, natarelle, et logique dea 
deiBÜres Operations militaires aocomplies daiis l'Asie Centrale. 

** En effet, la ligne primitive de not frontiires le long de la Syr-Daria jusqu'aa 
Port PeroTski d'on c6te, et de Tautre jusqu'au Lac Isiik-Kal, avait Tincon. 
▼6iient d'dtre presqne k la limite da d^rt. EUe ^tait interrompne sur nn 
immense espaoe entre les denz points extremes; elles n'offrait pas assei de 
reasonroes k nos troupes et laissait en dehors des tribus sans coh^ion ayec 
lesqnelles nulle stabilit^ n'^tatt possible. 

" Malgr^ notre r^pognance ii donner k nos fronti^res nne plns grande ^tendue, 
oes motifs ayaient n^nmoins M asses puissants ponr d^termiuer le Gouveme- 
ment Imperial iL ^tablir oette ligne entre le I>ac Issik-Knl et la Syr-Daria, en 
Ibrtiilant la Tille de Chemkent, r^mment occup^ par noixs. 

" En adoptant cette ligne nous obtenons an donble r^ltat. D'an cdt^ la 
cc mt r fe qa'elle embrasse est fertile, bois^, arros^ par de nombreaz coars d'eaa ; 
eile est babit^ en partie par des tribas Kirgbiz qui ont d^ä reoonna notre 
domination; eile offre donc des ^l^ments favorables ^ la colonisation et k Tappro- 
▼iaionnement de nos garnisons. De Tautre eile nous donne pour voisins imm^diats 
les popnlations agriooles et commervantes da Khokand. 

" Nons nons troavons en face d'an miliea social plus solide, plus compact, 
noins mobile, mieaz organis^ ; et oette consid^tition marqae avec ane pr^ision 
g^ograpbiqae la limite oik rint^rSt et la raison nons prescrivent d'arriver et noas 
oommandent de noas arröter, paroe qne d'ane part toate eztension olt^rieare de 
notre domination renoontrant d^sormais non plas des milieaz inoonstants, comme 
les tribas nomades, mais des titats plas r^gulierement constitu^, ezigerait des 
efforts oondd^rables et noas entraSnerait d'annezion en annezion dans des com- 
plieations inealcalables,— et qae d'aatre part ayant d^rmais poar voisins de 
pareils fitats malgr^ lear civilisation arridr^ et rinstabiUt^ de lear condition 
politiqae, noas pouvons n^moins esp^rer qae des relations r^gali^res poarront 
an joar se sabstitaer poar l'avantage eommun aaz d^sordres permanente qai ont 
paralys^ jasqa'id Tessor de oes contra. 

"Tels »ont, Monsiear, les int^rSts qai senrent de mobile ii la politique de 
notre aogoste MaStre dans TAsie Centrale; tel est le bat final qae les ordres de Sa 
Mftjeste Imperiale ont trac^ k l'action de son Cabinet 

*' Voas Stes invit^ k paiser dans ces consid^rations le sens des ezplications qae 
voos foamirei an Goayemement aapres daqael voas 6tes accr^it^, si voas dtes 
interpelie oo si voos Toyez s'aocr^ter des sappoaitions erron^ qaant k notre 
actum dans ces contra lointaines. 

" Je n'ai pas besoin d'insister sar l'iot^rdt Evident qae la Rassie a k ne pas 
^TVidir son territoire et sartoat k ne pas se cr^r aaz eztr^mit^ des complieations 
qni ne peaf ent qae retarder et paralyser son d^veloppement int^riear. 
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" Le prognmme que je Tieiis de tnoer rentre dans oet ordre d*id^. 

" Bien aouTent dunuit oee demieres uok^ea. on iTest pla a Msigner povr 
misrion k la Rtisaie de civiliaer let contra qui TaToiaiiient sur le oontment 
ABiatique« 

" Les progr^ de la civiliaatioii n'ont pas d'agent plus eiBcaoe qve les relatioiis 
oommerdales. Celles-ci poor se d^elopper ezigent partout l'ordre et la stabüit^, 
mais en Aaie elles r^lament une transformation profonde dans les moeurs. II 
hat avant tont iaire compreadre aux penples Anatiquei qu'U j a plus d'afantage 
poor euz k &voriser et assurer le commeroe des Garavanes qn'iL les piller. 

"Ces notions ^l^mentaires ne peavent p^^trer dans la conacieoce publique 
que Ik oh il y a un public, c'est-a-dire» un organisme social et an GouTemement 
qui le dirige et le repr^sente. 

"Nous acoomplisaons la premiere partie de cette tftche en portant notre 
fronti^re k la limite oü se rencontreot oes oonditions indispensables. 

" Nous aooompliseons la seconde en nous attachant d^sormais k prouver ans 
fitats Toisins par un Systeme de fermet^ quant a la r^pression de lenrs m^&its, 
mais en m^me temps de mod^ration et de justice dans l'emploi de la foroe et de 
respect pov leur ind^pendance, que la Russie n'est pas lear ennemi, qn'elle ne 
nourrit a leur ^rd aucuoe vue de conquSte, et que des relations pacifiques et 
commerciales avec eile sont plus profitables que le d^rdre, le pillage, les 
repr^sailles et la gfuerre en permanenoe. 

" En se consacrant k cette t&che, le Cabinet Imperial s'inspire des int^r^ de 
la Russie. 11 croit servir en meme temps les int^rSts de la dvilisation et de 
rhnmanit^. II a droit de oompter sur une appr^ciation ^quitable et loyale de la 
marche qu'il poursuit et des principes qui le guident. 

(SignQ •' 6oRT8CHAKorr.'' 

From the Hi Valley and the basin of the Balkash Lake, 
StaflT-Colonel Tchemiayeflf proceeded in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, and captured the important fortress of Aulie-Ata, which 
lies on the Talas, to the east of the £ara-tau chain - whilst 
Colonel Verevkin,* starting firom Julek on the Syr, tumed to 
the south-east and took the city of Azret, or Turkestan, which 
gives the name to the entire region. After these deeds of aims, 
the two victorious detachments joined Company west of the 
Kara-tan, under the command of Colonel Tchemiayeflf, for the 
purpose of taking by storm the streng fortress of Chemkent, 
which lies fnrther south, on one of the eastem tributaries of the 
Syr. At the first glance, it might appear that, with the posses- 

* He was Lientenant-General in 1873 of the Orenburp and Mangishlak 
divisions^ was in command of them, and, for the first time, oompelled the capital 
to surrender. 
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sion of Azret and Chemkent on the one band, and of Aulie- 
Ata on the otiber, the chain of the Russian southem boundaries, 
from the Sea of Aral to the Upper Ili and Yemo^, was as 
firmly welded as it could possibly be, and the more so as the 
line over the Kara-tau was ahnost everywhere defined by larger 
or smaller livers, which facilitated the passage. But whether it 
-was that the country, favoured by the climate, and particularly 
fruitful in the neighbourhood of the water-producing mountain 
chain, appeared to the conquerors, who had hitherto been but 
poorly rewarded for their toils, to be an oasia worthy of possess- 
LDg ; or that the enemy seemed still too strong and dangerous ; 
or that the expeditionary corps was sufifering from temporary 
want of provisions, it is enough that General Tcherniayeff 
thought it time to deal another great stroke against the hostile 
bands who were gathering around him, and to push on, instead 
of remaining stationary or even retreating. His aim was 
Tashkend, situated further south on the Chirchik, one of 
the right-hand tributaries of the Syr — a city, after Khokand 
itself, the most considerable and flourishing in the Khanate. 
But the walls of the fortr(3SS kept off the assaüants, who had no 
stomodng-ladders, and the attack of the 2nd of October, under- 
taken in spite of this want, was so vigoi'ously repelled that the 
Russians were forced to retire on Chemkent. The courage 
and assuiance of the excitable and sanguine Central Asiatics so 
increased, owing to the nüsfortunes of the enemy, that Blhan 
Alim-Eul, going round Chemkent, where the principal Russian 
fqrce was stationed, dared to advance against the city of Tur- 
kestan with 10,000 men. The capture of this weakly garrisoned 
fortress was, liowever, frustrated by the heroic valour of the 
Cossack Jessaul Särow, who, a true Leonidas, with but 112 
Cossacks, and a wretched cannon, kept off the army of the 
enemy for three whole days, and thus compelled Alim-Eul 
to retum to his country. The Russians now considered it 
advisable to content themselves provisionally with what they 
had won, and then to make themselves at home there, with that 
pecuUar aptitude acquired after so long a practice. The Tur- 
kestan frontier-district was, therefore, formed in the year 1865 
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was composed of the newly conquered land, with the addition of 
the Syr line^ and placed under the control of a militarj Govemor 
subordinate to tlie Govemor-Greneral of Orenbuig. The new 
province was named after the town of Turkestan, received a 
regiüarly oiganized administration, and, what was of paramount 
importance, a properly managed postal service with Orenbuig 
by the forts of the Syr line. 

The extension of the Russian boundaries to the south, to the 
Hindoo Kush, would now perhaps have remained stationary for 
a time, had not the ruler of the Khanate situated to the south 
of Khokand, the most mighty of all the Central Asian Khanates 
— Seid Mosafifar, of Bokhara — ^sought to make capital out of the 
momentary weakness £uid the internal disturbances of Khokand 
He came to blows with Khokand on the border; and the 
Bussians, fearing lest he niight have in view the acquisition 
of Tashkend, which was but 15 miles from Russian territory, 
found themselves compelled to break the peace, and to possess 
themselves of Fort Nijasbeg, situate further up on the Chir- 
chik, and which was of importance, as from it Tashkend might 
have been deprived of water. When, therefore, the Bokharians 
advanced from the south, General Tchemiayeflf marched, for the 
purpose of anticipating them, on the 7th of May, to Tashkend, 
under the walls of which city he had to fight a warm engage- 
ment with the Khokanders under Alim-Kul. Alim-Kul feil in 
this battle, and some of the advancing Bokharian forces suc- 
ceeded in getting into Tashkend. The Russians, who had 
previously captured Fort Chinaz, which lies on the road to 
Bokhara, now determined to storm Tashkend for the second 
time, and after a struggle which lasted three days, the attempt 
succeeded. Äs the Bokharian troops had made common cause 
with the Khokanders in the defence of the town, the fate of this 
Khanate also was sealed. The ruler of Bokhara, who, as the 
successor of Tamerlane, regarded himself as the suzerain of all 
the other Khanates, which were for the most part subject to the 
latter's second empire, and also as the defender of the Mahom- 
medan religion, thought that he might bid defiance to the 
Russians, and annex that portion of Khokand which had not 
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heen conquered by them. He thus practically possessed him- 
seif, in quick succession, of the important cities of Khojend 
and Khokand, made a new Khan, Ehudajar-Khan (who, having 
been twice deposed, had songht refiige in Bokhara), bis Bey or 
GovemoT, and sent General Tchemiayefif a despatch, couched in 
anogant terms, calliug upon bim to evacuate Tasbkend, as it 
belonged tbencefortb to Bokbara. Tcberniayeflf's reply was so 
dear tbat Seid Mosaffar condescended to negotiate. In order to 
arrive at a definite result, an embassy ander Colonel von Struve* 
was sent to the Emir in tbe November of 1865. The embassy 
was accompanied by Captain von Gloukhovsky, lieutenant- 
Colonel Tatarinoflf, and the topographer Kolesnikoflf, and had for 
a long time to experience the most extraoidinary adventures in 
Bokbara. Now foUowed a pecnliar game of intrigue, subterfuge, 
conning, and treachery, mixed up with insolence and religious 
fanaticism, which certainly does no credit to the diplomacy of 
the depraved Uzbek States, and of which we shall have further 
instances in later transactions with Ehiva. Seid Mosaffar 
leceived the Eussian emissaries, it is true, but he never let them 
go again, but kept them in confinement, though he always 
treated them well In order to effect the liberation of the 
prisoners, Tchemiayeff coUected, in January, 1869. bis troops, 
comprising 14 companies of infantry, 6 sotnias of Cossacks, 
and 16 guns — in all about 2,500 men — and mai'ched to Jizak, 
on the borders of Bokbara. But as he was informed by the 
Emir that the embassy was already retuming, he marched back 
to Chinaz. Seid Mosaffar, however, still detained the emis- 
saries in Bokbara, and, ridiculing the credulity of the Russians, 
sent against them bands of cavalry, who almost succeeded in 
slaughtering theuLi* 

* Colonel von Stnive aooompanied General Ton Kauffmann as a diplomatlBt in 
the campaign of 1873 againat Khiva, and ia now envoy Ut Japan. He must not 
be oonfoanded with hit relative, the di8ting:m8hed astronomer, Hofrath von Struve. 
OkmkhoTsky pablished a Terj interesting acoount of the mission in the ** Bnlletin 
de la Soci^ de G^graphie " (Paris, September, 1S68), ander the title " Captivity 
in Bokhaim," by M. Glonkhovsky, translated from the Rnssian by M. P. Woelkel, 
with notes by M. N. de Khanikoif. 

t The Emir of Bokbara, who was at Samarkand at the time, was thrown into 
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General Tcherniayefif was relieved in the spring of 1866 by 
Greneral Bomanovski, who immediately sent to the Emir, and 
requested him to release the emissaries at once, and remove 
his troops from Bussian territory. In reply, Bokhaiian horsemen 
appeared close under the walls of Tashkend. Greneral Bomanovski 
now commenced in real eamest, and, marching with his detach- 
ment up the left bank of the Syr, fought the decisive battle of 
Irdshar, on the 8th of May. Bomanovski, with 14 companies, 
5 sotnias of Gossacks, 20 guns, 8 rocket apparatus — in all scarcely 
3,600 men — ^here defeated the anny of the Emir, which com- 
prised about 35,000 Kirghiz, 5,000 well-armed Bokharians, and 
21 guns, and had taken up, in all the pride and confidence of 
victory, an intrenched position on a height above the road to 
Samarkand, scattering his' troops on all sides, and entirely 
dispersing them, besides carrying off a vast amount of 
booty. The army of the Emir, so numerons and hitherto 
deemed invincible, fled, panic*stricken and in the utmost 
disorder, to Samarkand, so that Bomanovski was not decided 
whether to pursue the fugitives to the south-west, or firat 
of aU to seize the streng cities of Nau and Khojend, which 
were situated further up on the Syr, and, although subject 
to Khokand, had been occupied by the Bokharians, who 
were anxious to possess them. The latter plan was the one 
adopted, because, by means of the advance of the Bussian 
boundaries beyond Khojend, the territory of Bokhara to the 

no Bmall oonstemation by the quick and energetic meamires taken on the part of 
Tcheraiayeff, and on the first news of the approach of the Russian troopa, he 
ordered the prisonen to be taken to Samarkand from the capital of Bokhara, where 
they had been up to that time closely oonfined in a house. He might then hare had 
the intention of liberating them, but when shortly atter the cunning Emir got the 
newB, through spies from the Russian camp, that the Russians had to suffer so 
much from want of food and firewood, being without tents in deep snow, and 
with a temperature of 17^ to 18° (R^aumur) below zero, and that, in consequence« 
Tchemiayeff found himself compelied to retreat, the Emir not only retained the 
prisoners, but even redoubled his vigilance over them. As Struve, whose extremely 
kind and brotherly hospitality at the head-quarters of General Kauffmann the 
author can hardly praise enough, says, the forsaken prisoners then gaye up all hope 
of escape, and looked with terror to a cmel death, from which escape was impos- 
sible. 
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south-west became separated, as if by a wedge, from the rest of 
the Khanate of Khokand on the Upper Sjr, in a manner strate- 
gicallymost advantageous to Bussia. £hojend was taken by 
8toTm on the 24th May (6th June, New Style), after a siege of 
eight days and the bombardment of the town by 2 mortars 
and 18 field-pieces. Far into the steppe did the Kirghiz 
measengers of woe bear the news of the fall of Elhojend, and 
of the still more sanguinary defeat of Irdshar. But the pride of 
the Emir of Bokhara was not yet humbled by these reverses, 
and the war party prevailed at his court. 

However, the Emir set the imprisoned Bussian emissaries at 
liberty on the 14th of June, and addressed a despatch to 
Eomanovski, in which he expressed his sincere (?) wish to live 
in peace and friendship with Bussia. But at the same time, the 
Bussians leamed through their spies that preparations for a new 
campaign were being actively carried on in Bokhara. Bomanovski 
therefore sent an Ultimatum to the Emir, in which he clearly 
stated that he could only reckon on a durable peace, if he would 
once for all proclaim the equality of the Bussian subjects with 
his own, and give solid guarantees for the security of the trade 
with Bussia. 

Seid Mosaffiir vouchsafed no'reply to the Bussian proposals 
for peace, but, urged on by his fanatical mollahs, proclaimed the 
gasawata, or war of vengeance, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The preparations assumed immense pro- 
portions. Under these circumstances the Govemor-General of 
Orenburg, Adjutant-General Kryshanovsky, himself undertook 
the Chief command in Turkestan. The points in view were 
the two Bokharian border-fortresses of Uratiube and Jizak, 
which, situated at passes* of the mountain chain which boimds 
the Zerafshan district to the north, now formed the only 
staüons of support still in the Emir's possession in the district 
of the Syr. Both of these fortresses had to succumb, one on the 
2nd of October, the other on the 18th, to European generalship, 
and especially to the irresistible heavy cannon, so that at the 

* Tamerbine'B Gate and the Awtschy Pass. 
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close of ihe year 1866, the conquered ring extended souih as 
far as the snow-capped ridge of the Kashgar Dawan,* which 
Stretches to the west. The Russians did not, however, yet feel 
themselves in a sufficiently streng strategical position; and 
therefore the Operations in the heart of Central Asia were 
again continued. Yani-Kurgan was taken in the spring of 1867, 
because it lay not far from Jizak, and enabled the Bokharians, 
doring a possible siege of that border fortress, to cut off the 
water of the besieged, and thus to compel the latter to surrender 
a Position which was of the ntmost importance in retaining 
possession of the basin of the Syr. Twice did the Bokharians, 
raised to the most extreme pitch of fury, endeavonr, with 45,000 
men, to snatch the fort from the little band of Eussian con- 
querors ; twice were they obliged by the defender, Colonel 
Abramoff, to abandon their design with considerable loss. 

In consequence of the great territorial extension of the Syr- 
Darya district, it was at this time, by order of the Czar, 
separated from the Orenbnrg, and united with the likewise 
newly conquered district of Ala-tau or Semirietchensk, which 
lies to the east of the Kara-tau, thus forming the Govem- 
ment-General of Turkestan, with Tashkendf as capitaL The 
Govemor-General, General von Kauffmann, so well known in 
connection with the campaign of 1873, received fuU powers 
to treat quite independently with the monarchs of the Khanates 
situated east of the Gaspian Sea, and in the district of the Syr- 
Darycu At the same time the administration of the westem 
portion of the Kirghiz steppe was made over to him, while the 
Govemor of Westem Siberia was entrusted with the control of 
the eastem portion, and with the defence of the Eussian 
boundaries to the west of China.} General von Kauffmann 

* Aksai-tan, KamaDbaran-taa, Fan -tau, &c, 

t This happened ia July, lb67. In May once more an embassy Coming from 
the Emir with overtures of peace had been reoei^ed at Orenbnrg. Tbe nego- 
tiations for peace thus commenced were, however, stopped, as meanwhile General 
von Kauffmann had been appointed Govemor- General, and, in consequence of this, 
the bokharian plenipotentiary had been recalled from Orenburg, in order to treat 
with Kauffmann himself. 

X Tiie fixing of the political limits of the new province and its administration 
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reached Tashkend in August, 1867, and found, that although 
Khokand, still partiaUy independent, was seemingly apathetic, 
the relations with the powerful Khanate of Bokhara left much 
to be desired. Not only were bands of Kirghiz fix)m Bokhara 



oidered bj an Ukase of the llth (23rd) J11I7, 1867, the main oontents of 
which wero u follows :— 

** As We oonnder it expedient to modify the dvil and military organizationa 
of the diatricta bordering China and the Khanates of Central Asia, which con- 
stitute a part of the Goremmenta-General of Orenbnrg and West Siberia, We will 
and Order hereb j : 

"1. In Tnrkestan ia immediatelj to be organixed a GoTemment-G^neral, 
which ia to be oompoaed of the provinoe of Torkeatan, the drcuit of Tashkend, 
the diatricta lying on the other side of the River Syr-Darya, and occnpied in the 
year 1866, and of that part of the prOTince of Semipalatinak which lies sonth of the 
monnUin chain Tarbagatai. 

" 2. The frontiers of the Govemment-General of Tnrkestan shall be : (a.) In 
the direction of the GoYemment- General of West Siberia, the mountain chain of 
the Tarbagatai and ita spare ap to the present frontier, which separates the proTinoe 
of Semipalatinak from that of the Siberian Kirghiz; this bonndary np to Lake 
Balkaab, fnrther on an arc which runs right through the middle of the lake, and ia 
cqnidistant from both shores ; a straight line to the River Chn, and, ftnally, the 
conrse of this river np to its conflaence with the Sary-Sa. (6.) In the direction 
of the Goyemment-General of Orenbuig, a line which runs from the middle of 
the Giilf of PeroYski in the Sea of Aral, over the monntain of Termembes, o^er 
the place called Terekli, over the moontain Kalmaa^ the place Mosbill, the 
monntains Akknm and Tschnbar-Tubia, over the soathem points of the sandy 
desert Myin-Knm, and the place Myin-Bulak, np to the confluenoe of the Rifera 
Sary-Sn and Chn. 

** 3. The new Govemnient-General will be divided into two proTinoes, that of 
the Syr-Darya and that of Semirietchensk, and the bonndary between them wiU 
be förmed nearly by the River Knragaty« 

" 4. The anpreme administration of the oonntry thns fbrmed will be entmsted 
to a Goremor-General, and, under him, the special administrations of the provinoea 
of Syr-Darya and of Semirietchensk to military Govemors. As to the adminia- 
tration of the troopa and the military establishments, the two provinces together 
form the military distriet of Tnrkestan ; and the Governor-General with the 
title of ' General of the Troops of the Distriet ; * and the military Govemors with the 
titlea ' Generals of the Troops of the Provinces,' will have the command over the 
troops there. 

*' 5. In establishing the provinces of Syr-Darya and Semhrietchensk, the civil 
anthoritiea now there will remain ander the command of the respective military 
G o ve ni o ra aa before, ontil a general rogalation eonceming the administration of 
the whole coontry shall be given/'— "Joamal de St. P^tersboarg,'' 16th Jaly, 
1867. See Fr. v. Hellwald, •< Die Rassen in Central- Asien/' 187S. 
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incessantly attacking the Bussian posts along the Syr-Daiya» 
and in many cases carrying away captives with them, but the 
disposition of the population in the cities taken by the Bussians, 
and particularly in Tashkend, proved that they only regarded 
the present Situation as of a temporary nature, and were con- 
vinced that, sooner or later, they would become rid of their 
oppressors. As pecnliar evidence of these hopes of liberty, it ia 
worth mentioning that the Sarts, who Bad met the Bussians in 
a very lukewann manner, whenever they could do so without 
risk, thraahed and plundered the Jews, who always sided with 
the dominant power, and who received no sympathy from the 
Mahonunedans. 

Thus the cries of distress of the ill-treated Jews, who were 
always on the look-out for protection, served General von KanflF- 
mann as a barometer of public opinion in the country, and induced 
bim to check the increasing excitement by decisive measures ; 
and the avalanche of Bussian might rolled fuiiher and further 
to the south, to the splendid vaUey of the river Zerafshan, to 
the Summer residence of the Emir of Bokhara, Samarkand, to 
the sacred buiial-ground of Tamerlane, whilst Seid Mosaffar^ 
faithful to bis old policy, sought to hold back the conquerors by 
means of crafty agents and deceitful promises.* The rieh and 
flourishing city surrendered, without a blow, on the 13th of May, 
the Bokharian troops having been fearfully defeated on the pre- 
ceding day by Kauffmann's army, numbering 3,000 men, on the 

* It would not be out of place to mention here an erroneous opinion which 
Vamb^ ezpresses in his otherwise very dear ** Description of the Samarkand 
Campaign" ("Monatsschrift für deutsche Litteratur, 1869")* Aoooiding to 
Vamb^ry the GoTemor-General von Kauffmann is said to haTe always put off with 
empty promises the Emir's embassies that appeared sevenl times during the yean 
1867-68, only to gain time to prepare a campaign on a large scale, and then to fall 
upon Samarkand, snddenly and unezpectedly, at the b^nnmg of April, 1868. 
Such was, however, not the case. 

General von Kaufimann had twice made the Emir overtures of peace, and had, 
at the same time, urgenüy requested him to eommunicate his final and definite 
deösions« as he would be travelling to St. Petersburg at the end of March, 1868, 
to report to His Majesty the Emperor on his Ultimatum. In the Ultimatum in 
question, among other points the following were raised : — 

" 1. Equalisation of tradesmen in all towns of Bokhara; 
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heights which lie before the town. Even the tumcoat Sarts 
begged to be admitted into the Russian administratiye System, and 
prepared sumptuous banquets for the astonished victors. In 
Order to support the position won in the Zerafshan Valley, the 
Bussians uext toek the towns of Urgut and Katta-Kuigan, 
the latter of which is situated on the direct road to Bokhara, 
65 versts from Samarkand. 

Notwithstanding these repeated disasters, the resistance of 
the Bokharians did not diminish, but, on the contrary, the war- 
like popidations of the province of Schehriseb, which, although 
a vassal of Bokhara, was almost independent, took part in the 
leligious war against Bussia, and assembled their f orces at Kara- 
Ttibe, to the east of Samarkand, whilst the Sarbasses (regulär 
troops) and the cavalry of the Bokharian militia mustered near 
Katta-Kurgan, on the north-west of Samarkand: and when, 
in Order to resist this double attack, Golonel AbramofT, 
r^^ardless of many wamings from the sharp-sighted Jews, 
marched out of Samarkand, with the greater part of the forces 
at his disposal, to meet the Schehrisebans, the Bokharians 
threatened Eatta-Eurgan. On the receipt of this intelligence, 
Golonel AbramofT, abandoning all pursuit of the Schehrisebans, 
annihilated, on the 2nd of July, the last army of the Emir on 
the Serabulin heights. Ee was not a moment too soon ; for 
the Bussians, after leaving a garrison of only 700 men, with a 
number of their sick and wounded, in Samarkand, had scarcely 

"2. Eqnalivation of tbe tazes (2i per cent. of the Ttlne of gooda) for 
Riunans as well as for natives ; 

"3. Tbe permission to ettabUsh in Bokhara Rossian caravansarieBi and to 
■ppoint oommercial agents; 

"4. A war indemnity of 125,000 tillas (500,000 roubles) ; 

"5. The frontier shonld be tormed by tbe mountainB of Nnratanjn ;" &c. 

No reply whatever had been given on the part of the Emir to these repeated 
overtorea of peaoe np tili the end of March. On the contrary, when at last, at 
tbe beginnmg of Apnl, Kanffmann resoWed to travel to St. Peterebarg, and when 
the pott-horses were already ordered, tbe news raddenly arrived that, in the place 
of any reply, tbe Embr was collecting troops, with the Intention of falling npon 
Jixak as aoon as the Govemor-General shonld haye departed. KanfTAsnn, 
therefore, immediately ga^e up his joumey, and determined to be beforcband %ith 
the Emir in asinming the offenslTe. 
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tumed their backs upon the town, when the inhabitants» leckon- 
ing OQ the annihilation of the enem/s principal army, hoisted 
the banuer of levolution, and tried to give their town over to a 
Bjrghiz-Bokharian army of 15,000 nien, which seemed to have 
Sprung from the very earth. For seven days did the Russians 
in their citadel, which was strewed with the enemy's balls, and 
the gates of which they had scarcely had time to close, offer a 
heroic resistance, under lieutenant-Colonel Nasaroff and Major 
von Stempel Two hundted men were already killed and 
wounded, provisions and ammunition were ninning short, and 
the garrison were utterly exhausted, when the firing of cannon 
and the flying of rockets announced the approach of the relieving 
army retuming firom a victorious contest Samarkand thus 
remained in the haiids of the Bussians, who» as a punishment 
for their treachery, hanged a nomber of the guilty inhabitants 
at the doors of their houses. 

Seid Mosaffar was so ntterly disheartened by bis incessant 
misfortunes that, at the conclusion of peace, he not only con- 
sented to surrender to the White Czar the Zerafshan district 
(now a special cirde of the Govemment-Qeneral of Turkestan), 
which the Bussians had conquered, and to allow the transit- 
trade in the very considerable territory which he still possessed, 
but he even asked for permission to abdicate and undertake a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. It was, however, of importance for 
Bussia to have in Bokhara a ruler who had leamed to recognise 
her supremacy in no unmistakeable manner, and who had lost 
all taste for further hostilities. Seid Mosaffar was, therefore, not 
only confirmed as ruler in Bokhara, but was even assisted by 
the Bussians in the suppression of a rising which had broken 
out among his subjects, and was led by the Emir's ambitious 
son, Kati Tjura* It waa again Major-General Abramoff, the 
Chief of the cirde of Samarkand, who marched from Katta- 
Xurgan to the south to encounter the rebels, taking the town of 
Karschi and dispersing the enemy. As the Beys of Schehiiseb 
had given the fugitives shelter in their mountains, and wanted 
to take advantage of the weakness of the Emir to revolt, Bussian 
ti*oops proceeded in August, 1870, under most difiicult circum- 
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stances, to the mountain country, which seemed given up to 
continual disturbance, took tlie towns of Schari and Eitab, 
drove out the rebel Beys, and invited Seid Mosaflfar, in the 
politest manner, to resume the govemment over this portion of 
hifl territory also. The Emir, once so proud, although nominally 
iadependent, has now been for years an obedient vassal of 
Busala, who deems it more profitable to entrust the guardian- 
ship of her southem boundaries, which are not far from the 
Upper course of the Oxus and the Hindoo Kush, to a responsible 
Satrap, than to lavish money and men upon them. 

The same State of things exists with regard to Elhokand, 
which is of great advantage to Eussian trade, and the indepen- 
dent existence of which is only due to the fact that it forms a 
inost useful bulwark against Kashgar, which is govemed by 
Yakub Bey. Among the latest territorial acquisitions on the 
eastem border of Turkestan is the Upper Zcrafshan district, 
called Kohistan, which was annexed by General Abramoff in 
1870, and the final conquest in 1871 of the Khanate of Kuldja 
on the Di, formerly tributary to China, which satisfactorily 
secured the frontier of the Semirietchensk district to the east 

After this account of the advance which embraced the 
Kirghiz steppe, and the Kizil-Eum desert on the east, and 
which was eflfected on the base of attack in a southerly direc- 
tion, extending from the River Ural to the Balkash Lake, we 
shall now tum once more to the central position marked by the 
Sea of Aral, and to the right flank lying between the Caspian 
and Aral Seas. We thus arrive at the third section of the 
historical sketch, which includes the most recent events, but, 
more particularly, those which directly prepared and led to the 
conquest of Khiva in the sunmier of 1873. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

FROH THE BEGINNING OF THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE CAÜPAiaN 
AGAINST KHIVA, TO THE BEGINNINQ OF THE YBAR 1873. 

The territorial extension of the Bossian dominion in the dis- 
tricts of the Caspian Sea, on the westem aide of the Elhivan 
empire, has not kept pace at all with the comparatively rapid 
conquests in the east, along the course of the Syr to the aouih- 
east, for reasons, indeed, which are directly to be attributed to 
the character of the deserts, that offer no points of Support, as 
well BS to the disposition of their roving inhabitants. In the 
whole broad tract to the east of the Caspian Sea, as far as the 
foot of the Tian-Shan and the Pamir plateau, travelling &om 
the Southern Urals up to the mountains of Khorassan, one does 
not find a Single oasis, except Khiva, which is worth possessing 
for other than merely political or strategical reasons. The 
entire eastem coast of the Caspian Sea is, with a few exceptions, 
almost destitute of any kind of Vegetation, and offers scaredy 
any other means of existence than that which is provided by 
fishing ; harbours, owing to the ahallowness of the shore, are 
few and bad, and the climate is in many parts unhealthy. The 
interior, as f ar as the oasis of Khiva, has nowhere any settled 
inhabitants, and is only visited at regulär seasons by the nomad 
Kirghiz and Turcoman tribes with their flocks and herds. The 
whole country which lies between the Syr and Amu-Darya is 
nothing but a harren desert, right np to the Sea of Aral, and its 
scant Vegetation hardly affords sx:f&cient nourishment to the 
easily satisfied cameis and steppe horses of the Kirghiz, 
travelling northward or southward, according to the season of 
the year. The cattle often succumb in large numbers to hunger 
and thirst, and yet only a few nomads are induced, from neces- 
sity, to spend the whole twelvemonth on the same spot, and 
increase their means of existence by agriculture. Indeed, even 
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the few Kirghiz who are settled in the neighbonrhood of the 
BoBsian frontier, on the Emba, the Ural, in the Orenburg 
Government, and on the Syr, are, at particular seasona of the 
year, seized, like birds of passage, with the old insünct for 
wandering, and joumey with their flocks either northward to 
the plains of West Siberia, so rieh in grass, or to the steppes 
which skirt the southem spurs of the Ural, or to the Ust- 
Urt 

As these unsettled habits of her subjects, which led to all 
kinds of distarbances, revolts, and robberies, were a sonrce of 
the greatest inconvenience to Bussia, the entire administrative 
activity of the Grovemment-General of Orenburg has been 
directed, dnring the last ten years, to confining these nomads 
within fixed limits, and to extend as f ar as possible the 
ar^ of territory subject to tribüte. These costly exertions 
would ondoubtedly have already been attended with greater 
success, had not Khiva, lurking Uke a spider in her web, 
and from time immemorial hostile to the Bussians, after ^ 
the conclusion of peace in 1842, continually endeavoured to 
paralyse the iiifluence of Bussia in the steppe districts, to the 
east and west of the Sea of Aral, and especially, to excite the 
Kirghiz dwelling on the Ust-Urt, on the peninsula of Man- 
gishlak, and in the steppes on the Emba, to constant risings* 
and to predatory raids üito Bussian territoiy. Khiva was . 
always a market for the goods taken from Bussian caravanß, and 
for the prisoners, who were captured by the nomads from the 
detachments sent out on police duty into the steppe, and were ' 
there sold as slaves. Thus Isset Kutebar, the rebel of whom 
xnention has already been made, a son of the Isset who escaped 
to Xhiva somewhere between 1830 and 1840, enjoyed the 
staunch protection of the Khan of Khiva, and, after his tempo- 
raiy subjection in the year 1857, began his robberies anew. 
This State of things lasted, with the support of Khiva, until the 
year 1869, when the then Govemor- General of Orenburg, 
Adjutant-General Katemin, succeeded, by the gift of an official 
post, in attaching him to Bussian interests. The steppe was 
now for some time in a state of perfect repose, and even Khiva 

ir 2 
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displayed at least no open hostility, so that in the year 1859 an 
embassy, under the Aide-de-Camp Colonel Ignatieff, was des- 
patched thither for the purpose of establishing commercial 
relations. This embassy, which could, perhaps, in addition, 
have tumed its attention to military mattere, was supported by 
one of the steamere of the Aral flotilla, which plied to the 
mouth of the Amu-Darya. Adjutant-General £atemin was 
determined on affording the expedition material and moral Sup- 
port by means of a reconnaissance detachment of some strength, 
which he himself led into the steppe. That Khiva, notwith- 
standing her apparent tranquülity, entertained no friendly dis- 
Position towards Eussia, and had supported at least with her 
sympathies, the Khanates of Khokand and Bokhara in their 
defence, is proved by the fact that, in the year 1868, she gave 
refuge on her own soil to the son of the Emir of Bokhara, Kati- 
Tjura, who was dissatisfied with the yieldiug disposition of his 
father. In the year 1863, under the command of the extraordi- 
narily active General Besak, a new Station of support was 
established in the north-west steppes. This was the Emba 
fortification, which contributed materially to the pacification 
of the district, and to the protection of the caravan road 
leading from the River Ural to the northem coasts of the Sea 
of AraL 

The latest events in the westem steppe districts which pre- 
ceded, and led to the campaign against Khiva, took place under 
Governor-General Kryshanovsky, who is at the present moment 
still resident in Orenburg, and who, as is known, played a 
X)rominent part in this capacity in the campaigns against 
Khokand and Bokhara, from the year 1865 until the arrival of 
General von Kaufl5nann. After the termination of the campaign 
against Bokhara in the year 1868, Adjutant-General Krysha- 
novsky deemed it in accordance with the spirit of the age to 
subject the Kirghiz who belonged to his Govemment-General, 
and who, since their annexation with Eussia, had been ruled in 
almost the old patriarchal fashion by their own Sultans and 
Beys, to an administration which was analogous to that in force 
with the rüral population of Russia, and was divided into 
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dicmts and volosts, But as by these innovations the life of the 
Kiighk was brusquely altered, and the prerogatives of Sultans, 
Beys, and priests were abolished; and as, in particular, every 
nomad family was calied npon to contribute a yearly tax of 
3 Toubles 50 copecks, the steppe was soon in open rebellion, and 
this rising was all the more difficult to put down, as a large Pro- 
portion of the line battaUons and Cossack regiments, which had 
previously been quartered in the Orenburg Government, had been 
transferred to the newly formed Govemment-General of Tur- 
kestan, and a new division of troops was only just in process of 
fonnation. Beinforcementfl from the interior of Bussia could only 
be despatched to the seene of action after a lapse of some months. 
Nevertheless, thanks to the unprecedented energy of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, backed by the valour and skill of the leaders of 
the detachments sent into the steppe, and, moreover, to the erec- 
tion of new fortresses on the Upper Ilek and on the Middle Kil, 
tranquillity was finally restored, although the difl&culties were 
almost insurmountable. That in these disturbances Khiva not 
only had a secret band in the game, but even openly supported 
the insurgents, may be proved by the presence of Khivan 
bands in the desert of Barsti, and even to the north of the 
Ust-Urt 

As, however, the Chiklinsk Kirghiz, a powerful race, who 
Uved in the desert of Barsuk, and who were ruled by Isset- 
Kutebar, refused to make common cause with the hereditary 
enemy of Bussia, and as, moreover, the Bussian expedition 
under the chief command of Major-General von Ballusek 
quickly hastened to its relief, the Khivans could not carry out 
their plan of taking the £mba fortress, and betook themselves 
homewards ; thus materially improving the Situation as regards 
Bussia, and limiting the revolt to the Ural district, which, 
owing to its proximity to the Ust-Urt places of retreat, and 
to the continual excitement fomented by the Khivan emis- 
saries, was only pacified late in the autumn of 1869. 

In anticipation of the renewal of the disturbances in the 
foUowing year, the Bussians planned the construction of a 
line of forts along the northem mai'gin of the Ust-Urt, to 
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bar the approach of the Ehivans ; biit, after further delibeia- 
tioo, General EryBhanovBky contented himself £or the moment 
with erecting, in the spring of 1871, at the mouth of the Emba 
and near Tschuschka-Kul, on the steppe Biver Ghegan to the 
north of the Ust-Urt, two independent posts, whose duty it was 
to quell disorder, and to find sites for the building of forte, bat 
especially to collect as much news as possible respecting Ehiva 
and the designs of its Government 

Thus, while in the east, along the Syr, warlike operatioDB 
were carried on with considerable energy, resnlting in the cixcum- 
vention of the Khivan empire from that quarter, militaiy 
Operations on the north and west were almost at a standstilL 
The Bussian movements were confined to preparing for an 
energetic advance, by means of scientific invesügation, and 
military reconnaissances. Thus, in the years 1854-55, Staff- 
Captain Antipofif undertook a survey of the south-eastern 
portion of the Government of Orenburg. Borszoff and Säwer- 
zoflf travelled in 1857-58 in the districts bounded by the Ural 
and Irgiz Bivers, between the Aral and Caspian Seas, and gave 
important information respecting the Mugadshar mountains and 
the üst-XJrt plateau. In 1858 an expedition under Nicholas 
von Khanikoflf went to Persia, and in 1858-60 accurate surveys 
were made of the eastem shore of the Caspian Sea, and on the 
Ust-Urt, along the Karabugas as far as the Balkan Bay. The 
coasts were at the same period explored by Captain Iwaschintzoff, 
and the peninsula of Mangishlak by Dandevilla Many other 
explorations and expeditions in the various districts of Turan 
made at this time might also be mentioned, all of which, apart 
from their scientific object, aimed at discovering as much as 
possible about the unknown regions which enclosed the enemy's 
country, and had always rendered it unapproachable, so as to be 
prepared for future eventualities, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the topography.* The majority of the expeditions had 

* The famoiiB jonrneys of the bold and fearless Hnngarian Orientalist, 
Professor Vamb^rj, whose traces Colonel MarkosoiT, as weU as the anthor of the 
present work, have found in many places dnring the campaign of 1873, are irdl 
known. Though they essentiully oontributed towards the knowiedge of the Httle- 
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staited from the Orenbuig Government ; only a few from the 
Caspian Sea and the Caucasus. As we have alieady seen, since 
1832-34 the little fort of Novo-Alexandrovsk had existed on 
the Kaidak Bay, but at that time it still belonged to the 
administration of the Govemor-General of Orenburg. When, 
in the years immediately preceding 1830, Russia came, by a 
treaty with Persia, into possession of all the islands of the 
Caspian Sea, they b^an to lay more stiess upon the enlarge- 
ment of the flotiUa ; it was increased by several fighting and 
transport ships, and now served as a means of communication 
with the eastem shores of the sea, although to a limited extent. 
In Order to put this naval force in some degree upon a firm 
footing, a small naval Station had been originally formed at the 
Island of Sara, but in the year 1842 the sanction of Persia was 
obtained to the establishment of a Station at Aschurade, in the 
Persian peninsula of Miun-Kale. Thus Kussia became to a 
certain extent able to protect the Russian fishermen, who were 
still in constant jeopardy from the predatory Khivans, as well 
as those Turcomanswho had repeatedly, between the years 1813 
and 1856, declared their allegiance to the Czar. And although 
the sea, at a later period, cut off the extreme point of the 
peninsula on which Aschurade was situated, separating it from 
the Persian continent, and thus, by the terms of the former 
treaty, Aschurade was now to be considered as an island of the 
Caspian Sea, and therefore in Eussian possession, the plan of 
the Government to build a fort there was never carried out, as 
Persia, notwithstanding, stUI claimed the island. An extensive 
naval depdt was, however, established, and a small fleet of 
from two to three ships stationed there, which was necessaiy 

known Khanates, yet they were, as s matter of course, totally anconnected with 
the Riusian advanoe. The very attractive and fascinating descriptions gi^en by 
Vamb^ry, represent a highly intelligible and partly trae picture of the conditions 
of the oovntry. It is astonishing that he, a foreigner, disguised as a Muliahp 
watched and distnuted on all sides, should have suooeeded in oollectiog such 
exhaostive news and notes in so short a time, and in spite of the most inde- 
scribable and most eztraordinary hardships. His comprehensive note-book of travel 
was dnring the entire campaign nerer out of the anthor's saddle-bag, and was of 
the ntmost senrice to him in his topographical researches. 
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and useful for defence against the continual incursions of the 
Turcomans, as Persia, according to the terms of the treaty, 
could keep uo fleet on the Caspian Sea. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Station only one Eussian subject, a sailor 
belonging to the navy, is said to have fallen into the hands of 
the Khivans. 

Since MuravieflF's joumeys to the Balkan Bay in the year 
1821, no expedition had ever started eastward from the Cau- 
casus, which was the natural and real basis of all such under- 
takings. Communication between the east shore of the Caspian 
Sea and the westem or Caucasian west shore was first reopened 
in the year 1846, when the fort of Novo-Alexandrovsk was 
removed to the peninsula of Mangishlak, under the name of 
Alexandrovsk, in the neighbourhood of Nikolayevskaya, of 
which mention has been made before, in reference to Cher- 
kaski.* The old fort on the Kaidak Bay was completely 
abandoned, as the climate there was so unhealthy that the 
mortality of the garrison, for example in the years 1835-36, 
amounted to about 20 per cent, while the administration of the 
post had almost become impracticable, on account of the impos- 
sibility of keeping up any communication during the winter 
with Orenburg. The new fortress of Alexandrovsk came subse- 
quently under the control of the Caucasian militaiy district, and 
was kept by the flotilla in regulär communication with the 
Caucasus and the Volga. But the Situation of Alexandrovsk 
always remained a very isolated one, and it was comparatively 
far removed from the centre of the enemy's country, the capital 
Khiva, as well as from that of the Caucasus, Tiflis. Muravie^flf 's 
old plan of establishing a Russian settlement on the Balkan Bay 
was therefore again revived, when the energetic and decisive 
subjugation of the Caucasian population had restored order and 
tranquillity in the province. On that account, in the year 1859 
Colonel DandeviUe was despatched with an expedition to the 
Balkan Bay, to come to terms with the Turcomans, and, above 

* The fort newly erected in 1846 was first called NoTO-PetroYsk, but it was 
only in the year 1858 that the old name of Alexandrovsk was again given to it. 
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q31, to snrvey the coasts of the Balkan ränge and the old bed of 
the OxnB, with a view to the selection of spots snitable for 
Settlements. All Dandeville's efforts were imsuccessful, as, at 
the instigation of the Khan of Khiva, the coast nomads, with 
their flocks and all their possessions, were removed, before the 
airival of the Colonel, into the interior of the country, and the 
expedition was thas deprived of every means of transport, and 
fonnd itself nnable to move away from the sea. 

The incessant attacks and incursions of the Ehivans, directed 
as they were against Bussian shipping, which, owing to the 
growth of the fisheries on the eastern coasts, and to the richness 
of the naphtha wells on the Island of Tscheieken, had acquired 
greater importance, at length compelled the Tiflis Government, 
in the year 1868, to proceed energeticcdly with the execution of 
the earUer plan. This had become all the more necessary as 
Fort Alexandrovsk, situated high up in the north on the penin- 
sula of Mangishlak, had really proved entirely useless, having 
gained, as yet, not a single foot of ground to the east Up to 
the years 1869 and 1870 the Bussian influence over the nomad 
races of Mangischlak was therefore merely nominal. The ränge 
of power exercised by the ganison extended only to a very 
Short distance from Fort Alexandrovsk, the administrative 
centre of the countiy, and although the Mangishlak-Kirghiz 
(and especially those of the Adai race) were considered as 
Bussian subjects, in consequence of their free communication 
with Khiva and unsettled mode of Ufe, their allegiance had 
really become of very doubtful value. This fact was illustrated, 
at the end of the year 1869, by a number of small risings among 
the Adai, who declined to pay the kibitka tax levied upon them. 
The year 1870 brought a general rising of the Kirghiz tribes on 
the peninsula, in consequence of which bands of Kirghiz, with 
hostile intentions, ventured even up to the walls of the little 
fort. The then Gommandant of Alexandrovsk, lieutenant- 
Colonel Bukin, marched with a detachment against the insur- 
gents, into the steppes of the Ust-Urt, which lie to the east ; 
but he was surprised by Khivans, and the whole divisiou 
destroyed or borne away into slavery. The Commandant, 
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having ascertained that ihere was no chanoe of escape, blew out 
liis brains. 

A commercial Company having expressed a desire to 
occupy KrasnoYodsk for tiie establishment of a factory, and a 
trade-route between Russia and Central Asia, Colonel Stalyetoff 
was sent with this object, in the year 1869, with one battalion, 
4 guns, and about 50 Cossacks, to the bay of Krasnovodsk, 
a spot where Russia had been unable to gain a permanent 
footing since the unsuccessful attempts of Prince Bekowitsch, in 
the time of Peter the Great. 

The year 1869 became one of great imp(ytance in the histoiy 
of these events, as it gave rise to the schemes which may be 
considered as directly leading to the conquest of the Khanate of 
Khiva in the year 1873. Although the general interests of 
trade, and the protection of the Turcoman tribes subject to 
Russia might, at first sight, appear to be the causes of that first 
advance from the Caucasus, the Gk)vemment was always fully 
aware that EMva must ever remain the door of all commercial 
routes into the interior of Asia. But the history of the previous 
campaigns had already taught them that this door was not to be 
opened by peaceful negotiations, but only by force. Therefore 
the real object of the expedition in the year 1869 was to 
establish a f ortified settlement on the coast, and then to advance 
energetically, with this Station as a base, towards Khiva, after 
the routes leading thither had been as accurately and completely 
surveyed as was then possible, and had been freed from all 
removable obstacles. But, to effect this, razzias were, with the 
help of the tribes well affected towards the Russians, to be 
undertaken against their neighbours and most bitter enemies, 
the Yomud and Tekke Turcomans ; the former inhabiting the 
districts lying parallel to the coast, the latter the oasis-like 
northem foot of the Küren-Tau ränge (Kioren-Dagh). 

Oolonel Stalyetoff landed without misadventure in the Bay of 
Krasnovodsk, the western portion of the Balkan Bay and only 
separated from the sea by a long, narrow peninsula, and laid the 
foundation of the present fort of the same name, close to the 
coast As the environs of Krasnovodsk were destitute of 
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Vegetation, and without good drinking water, the party soon 
began to nin short of food, especially as new reinforcements 
of 2 companies and 2 guns had arrived from Baku. Stalye- 
toff therefore determined, after having planted a amall fort in 
KrasnoYodsk, to look for a second and more suitable point of 
Support Leaving the reinforcements from the Caucasus as a 
garrison in Krasnovodsk, he proceeded farther eastward with 
his detachment, following the northem shore of the Balkan Bay, 
and began to oocupy and to strengthen the point of Tash- 
Arvat-Kala, at the foot of the westem slope of the Great 
Balkan. The Colonel considered this spot favourable as an 
outpost for Ejrasnovodsk, as owing both to the greater fertility 
and the comparative abundant supply of water of the Balkans, 
it gave promise of more abundant suppUes for the troops than 
did Sjrasnovodsk, and he was also of opinion, that he would 
have &om there a firmer hold on the Yomuds, who, he had 
heard &om the Turcomans, paid a visit to the Balkan with their 
flocks every summer. But Stalyetofif had, in these calculations, 
made a twofold mistake. The Turcomans had meant by the 
designation of Balkan, not the isolated groups of mountains at 
the east end of the bay of the same name, but the high pasture- 
grounds of the Ust-Urt The Yomuds and Tekkes joumey 
every summer to the northern Ust-Urt, but they traverse on 
their road the plains to the east of the Balkan, which are more 
than 100 versts in breadth, without touching this highland, so 
that Tash-Arvat, which lay gr the westem slope of the chain, 
remained without any special importance. Moreover, the 
Colonel did not find that abundance of drinking water and 
food which he had hoped to procure in the mountains, but, 
on the contrary, he soon experienced such a want of these 
necessaries that he was obliged to establish communication with 
KrasnoYodsk; and, as transport by land would have been 
too lengthy and tedious an Operation, a naval staüon and depöt 
was formed in the bay of Michailovsk, by means of which the 
garrison at the first start received its supplies by ship from 
Krasnovodsk. But this point was also found to be extremely 
unfavourable, as it was so absolutely destitute of drinking water. 
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that all the water for the depdt garrison, which numbered 100 
men, had to be procured from Krasnovodsk, and a bücket is 
Said to have cost upwards of three loubles, Therefore a second 
intermediate Station, that of Molla-Kari, was very soon formed 
not far from the mouth of the Usboi, or old bed of the Oxus, in 
the Balkan Bay, which subsequently, thanks only to its good 
drinking water, played an important part in connexion with the 
Operations of Colonel MarkosoflF. 

As early as the spring of 1870 the Govemment-General at 
Tiflis received from St. Petersburg express and unmistakeable 
instructions to pay more attention to the Alexandrovsk-Kras- 
novodsk line, in order to select suitable points of support for 
the formation of a fortified line along the Caspian Sea, as such a 
line would soon become of great value as a base for Operations 
which it was decided to prosecute on the east, simultaneously 
with an advance from the Turkestan territory on the west. 

Prince Mirsky, who was at this time entrusted with the 
direction of afifairs in the Caucasus, ordered Stalyetoflf to tum 
Krasnovodsk into an extensive fortress as a permanent sup- 
port-point, and to adopt enei^etic measures towards the Turco- 
mans of the Yomud and the Tekke tribes. A very good excuse 
for this was afforded by an attack of the Tekkes from the oasis 
of Bjoren-Dagh upon Michailovsk at the beginning of the year 
— an attempt which was happily frustrated by the garrison. 
Stalyetoff marched with his detachment from the Balkan to the 
northern slope of the Kioren-Dagh, and along it as far as the 
Head Tekke fort of Kizil-Arvat (Anglich, " Eed woman "). The 
enemy had, however, deserted this fort and the entire country 
through which they were marching, and had carried oflf all their 
goods and chatteis. The Colonel had to return to the Balkan 
Bay, after having marched more than 250 versts, without having 
achieved any result whatsoever. 

The miscarriage of this undertaking, as well as the unf avour- 
able condition of the newly erected f orts on the Balkan, probably 
led to the arrival of a commission of experts from Tiflis, consist- 
ing of General Swistunoff and Colonel Markosoff, whose investi- 
gations decided the authorities at Tiflis, in the year 1873, to 
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give up the lately formed äappe, and send the troops back to 
Krasnovodsk. 

More important in its results was a reconnaissance made by 
a few Cossacks nnder the leadership of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Skobeleff. This is the same officer of whom mention is re- 
peatedly made in connection with reconnaiasances of great value 
undertaken in the following years, and who played a prominent 
part in the campaign of 1873 in the camp of Verevkin, and was 
the first to scale, sword in band, the walls of Khiva SkobelefiF 
had to discover the best road to the Khanate of Khiva, which^ 
as was at that time believed, ought to lead directly from Kras- 
novodsk in a north-easterly line over the Ust-Urt plateau, and 
over the Betendal-Göl (lake) to Köne-Urgensch, on the south of 
the Aibugir Laka The undaunted staflf officer arrived, after a 
most trying and adventnrous joumey by Usun-Kuya and Saiy- 
Kamishy at the lake already mentioned, whence, accompanied 
by three Cossacks and all disguised as Uzbek merchants, he was 
bold enough to pass through the hostile nomads, who guarded 
their flocks here, and to ride past the Springs of Dektscha right 
on to the borders of the cultivated oasis of Khiva. SkobelefiF 
retumed in the summer, without misadventure, to Tiflis, and 
added considerably to the small stock of knowledge respecting 
these regions, by exhibiting an accurate sketch of his routes.* 

In the spring of 1871, Stalyetoflf was succeeded by Colonel 
Markosoflf, who was commissioned to carry out the new plans of 
the Grovemment-General. But in order that the Tekkes might 
not think that the withdrawal of the ganison from Tash-Arvat- 
Kala was in consequence of the unlucky campaign, and there* 
fore had proceeded from fear — ^which is always the first thought 

* Colonel Skobeleff, who wai rewarded for his merits in the campaign of 
1873 bj the Rassian Cron of St. George, and the Second Class of the Prassian 
Red Eagle with Swords, as well as by being appointed Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty 
tbe Emperor of Rnssia, must be considered as a trne and perfect type of a bold, 
fearless, and enterprising steppe offioer of the Middle Asian Army, such a type as 
has been prodaoed by the abnormal oonditions of the coantries and tribes of 
Central Asia, and by the bold and quick manner in which the Rossians, with few 
resonreea, an aocnstomed to prooeed there. 

Skobeleff was staff officer at the head-quarters of General Lomakin in the 
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of Asiatics — at the veiy time tiiat the movement of the troops 
took place, an expedition to the east was set on foot, to mask 
the retreat of the detachment Markosoff thereibre received 
Orders to go from Tiflis with an expedition to Tuar, a spring 
lying north-east of Krasnovodsk, and 48 versts to the east of 
Karabugas Bay, there to make a survey of the eastem portion of 
the country. 

With this commission Markosoff now commenced the list of 
his extensive and successful expeditions, which, independently 
of the rieh gains which accrued to sdence by the exertions of 
Colonel Stebintzky, who accompanied the party, led this oflScer, 
two years before the real campaign of 1873, right up to the 
frontiers of Khiva, which he was not afberwards» at a more 
important moment, permitted to reach. 

The marches of Markosoff, in the years 1871 and 1872, 
possess therefore very great interest with reference to our sub- 
sequent observations, because they introduce os to the system 
by which henceforth, taught by experience and by the dis- 
coveries of science, the ßussian staff officers conducted their 
Operations in the desert. The reconnaissances of Markosoff thns 
offer, to a certain extent, a direct eine to the campaign of 1873, 
and the experience, which had been daily acquired on the spot^ 
contributed greatly to the success of the last campaign. 

A more detaUed description may, therefore, not be out of 
place here as an introduction to the campaign of 1873. 

Astonishing are the results which the Colonel achieved, in 
spite of the ignorance of the State of the country which at that 
time prevailed, and of the scanty supply of men, provisions, 
and beasts of bürden at his disposal, and notwithstanding the 

MangiflUak detachment (lee my Reports '*From Khira/' 1873), with whidi 
friendly staff I had the pleasure of paasing through the most tedious fetigaes and 
privations of a detert march. Colonel SkobeLeff was the only oflfioer of the oolnma 
who could speak German. He also possessed a rare knowledge of the mode of war 
in Middle Asta, which he had practised in campaigns of the most varied kinds. I 
had, at the time, mach to thank him for, in his brotherly reception and frieudsfaip 
during the firequently critical episodes of oor march in the desert on the Ust-Urt, 
and for his good advioe founded on many years' experience and knowledge of the 
nature of Middle Asia. 
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condition of the strategical points of support, and of commn- 
nication with the lear. His sole base of Operations was Kras- 
noYodsk, a place which had just been founded, and which, 
owing to the small flotilla in the Caspian Sea, was barely able 
to keep up communication with Tiflis, which lay far to 
the west, beyond Bcüni and the barren steppe coimtTy of 
the piain of the Kur. Thus, whilst a real basis of Operations 
was not yet formed^ or at least completed, Markoeoff commenced 
his Operations thousands of versts away in the steppe and 
desert As the mariner sails out npon a voyage of discoveiy in 
an unknown sea, taking with him in his ship sustenance for 
months^ perhaps for years, cutting himself off completely 
from all communication with the port he leaves behind him, so 
did Markosoff proceed with his colunm, which during the entire 
expedition had not the slightest prospect of finding the neces- 
saries of life — ^hardly even the most indispensable drinking 
water— on the road, but had to carry with it, upon cameis, into 
the unknown desert, the rations for each day. In effecting 
this, he was, moreover, only guided by his compass, and a few ill- 
defined instructions, fumished by untrustworthy and perhaps 
treacherous Djigite or Turcoman guides. The System, if one 
may so term it, of flying fortified Etappe posts, which only 
served as temporary quarters, and had to be abandoned on the 
retum march, was now for the first time adopted in the desert by 
Markosoff, and not without result ; for he thus performed, with a 
minimum of provisions and Stores, what in the yearl873 had only 
been rendered possible by the accumulation of immense depdts, 
the establishment of larger steppe f orts, and large transport trains. 
In the beginning of September Markosoff assembled his 
troops, comprising 4 companies of Caucasian field infantry,* 
each of 100 men, 2 guns (light rifled 4-pounder8), and about 
50 Coesacks, in all scarcely 500 men, in Molla-Kari, and 

* The tenn " field inikntr> " ig here ased for the usnal ezpressioii " infi^ntry 
of the line/' lince in Russia "troops of the line " ireans "frontier troops, 
battalions of a oordon or line," which had been formed formerly for the paq)08e 
of garriaoninf the to-called fortifled lines (oordons) near the Asiatic frontiers (ice 
Chaptera IV, V, and VI). 
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departed on the 13th (25th) of September, along the 6ösly-Ata 
(Anglich, " Father-oye ") road for Tuar. He reached Gösly-Ata 
without accident, after having crossed the spurs of the Great 
Balkan and the fiat expanse of the Mahmed-Kum desert, the 
deep quicksand-like soll of which, intersected by innumerable 
sand-hills, made his onward progress a matter of extreme difl&- 
culty. The wells here were generally filled with sweet drink- 
able water, and in the neighbourhood of Gösly-Ata there was 
even some scant Vegetation, camel fodder, and tufts of grass 
every here and there. The Colonel therefore erected here, in 
the neighbourhood of a small Turcoman fort and of a ruined 
mosque, a fortified post for from 40 to 50 men, where he could 
leave behind a portion of his provisions, and such of his troops 
as were unable to march. The column then went on to Tuar in 
two Schelons, The road, which passed through broken ground 
cut up by deep fissures, through salt swamps at Budmudsir, and 
by wells sometimea filled with rain water, but often with only 
bitter water, had not been particularly good. In Tschagyl, 
however, Springs were found in the sandy soil, which, at a 
depth of from 12 to 14 feet, contained excellent water of a 
pleasant taste, and not fax from this lay a piain overgrown with 
grass and shrubs, so that Markosoff deemed it expedient to erect 
here (19 versts from Tuar) a little fort for a garrison of about 40 
men. The Colonel himself reached, on the 21st of September 
(8rd of October, New Style), Tuar, which is situated in a trough- 
like depression at the foot of a precipitous mountain chain, 
stretching right up to Aglamisch, and here also he erected a 
fortress. 

The actual Instructions to proceed with reconnaissances to 
Tuar, which Markosoff had received from Tiflis, were thus 
carried out. But the Colonel, taking into consideration the good 
health of the troops, who in eight days had got over about 160 
versts, as well as the climate and the quantity of water — cir- 
cumstances which he regarded as peculiarly favourable — deter- 
mined, on his own responsibility, " L*appäit vient en mang&arU" 
to push his reconnaissances still f urther eastward, and take the 
Sara-Kamish road to Khiva, which Skobeleff discovered in the 
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previous year. After having laden the cameis with 10 casks of 
drinking water of five to seven vedros (each containmg 17 
bottles) for each Company, he marched on the 23rd of September 
(5th of October), with three companies, 50 Cossackß, and the two 
4-pounders, further in the direction of Kum-Sebschen (53 versts). 
The wells of Kum-Sebschen, lying in a cavity of brackish sand of 
an elliptical form, in ancient days probably the bed of a lake, 
and bordered on the south by the Begendshali-Kyr, and on the 
north by the Kaplan-Kyr, or Tchink, which skirts the Ust-Urt 
plateau (according to SkobeleflTs computation 1,000 feet), were 
reached affcer a fonr days' march on the 27th of September (9th 
of October), and here a short halt was again made for the pur- 
pose of constructing a fortress, expressly erected for the recep- 
tion of 50 infantry soldiers and 20 Cossacks, and a gun, with a 
large störe of provisions, as it was desired to deposit here a large 
portion of the food, so as to lessen the difficult transport on the 
rest of the march. Here, as well as in the other Httle forts, the 
Provision depöt was suppHed with food for two months for the 
garrison left behind,an(i in addition, with the necessary rations for 
the main body of the expedition on their return march, allowance 
being made for two days' rest, and for the journey to the next 
fortress. 

The time devoted to these preparations was spent by 
Markosoff in a reconnaissance with the cavalry to the Springs of 
Depme and Dirin (4| versts), situated 29 versts further north, 
and between which, according to his own statement, the frontier- 
line dividing the pasture-grounds of the Kirghise and the 
Turcomans must lie. Muravieff, who in the year 1819, when 
passing along the shore of the Karabugas Bay, on the road to 
Khiva, had been attacked at the two sister Springs by Turco- 
mans, and almost killed, mentions them in his memoirs. 

Retuming thence with 250 men, 1 gun, and 30 Cossacks, 
Markosoff reached Kasakly (34^ versts), which is situated on 
the north end of the lake-like depression already mentioned, 
in one day, without encountering any Opposition. I'rom 
this point he let the detachment march forward aloue to the 
spring of Uzun-Kuya (53 versts), over the bare and naked 
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plateau of the TJst-Urt, and rode himself, accompanied by 
a few Cossacks, to the spring of Dakly on the south, which 
Vambery passed on his joumey to Khiva, and the position 
of which was to be compared with Vamb^r/s accounts. 
Markosoff overtook the detachment, still on the march to the 
well of Uzun-Kuya (Anglich, "Too deep well"), which was 
reached after great exertions, as on the road the party suffered 
terribly from the want of water. The shafts of the well 
measured 25 fathoms, and contained good water to a depth of 
two fathoms. The lack of water during the last march had 
warned the leader to be prudent, and, as on the road to Sara- 
Kamish scarcely any was likely to be found, they built here 
another fortified fort, and left behind in it all the horses with 
their riders, and a small force of 50 infantry soldiers besides. 

With only 200 foot soldiers/ a gun, and 6 horses — ^the 
ofiBcers were mounted on cameis — the march to the Betendal- 
(jöl (65 versts) was continued. The road, which runs on firom 
the' Uzun-Kuya, situated on a peninsula-like projection of the 
Tchink, for 25 versts on the Ust-Ürt, now entered the broad 
hilly desert of Khiva, which is totally devoid of Vegetation or 
drinking water as far as the great salt lake of Betendal-Göl, and 
its yielding, deep, and hot sand, sadly impeded the march. 
Before going into this harren, inhospitable diatrict, the column 
halted at a pool on the declivity of the Tchink. Here, however, 
no water was to be found, and Markosoff thought at tirst that, 
under such difficult circumstances, it would be impossible to 
proceed further. But when he examined the provision carried 
by the cameis, and found that there was still an unexpectedly 
large quantity of drinking water, the temperature besides being 
very favourable — 4®* at eight o'clock in the moming — ^he resolved 
to venture forward. On the 16th (28th) of October, a streng 
cooling wind blew, and it was thanks to this that the column, 
dreadfully fatigued, but in good health, arrived, on the 17th 
(29th) of October, at Hadshi-Kujussy (73 versts), on the 
westem shore of the lake of Betendal-GöL The water of the 
lake was very salt, and was therefore of no use to refresh the 

• 41* Fihrenhcit 
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thirsty and wom-out troops. In the neighbourhood of the lake, 
however, some recently dug pits yielded a kind of filtered sea 
water, which could be used with t€a and soup. The soldiers, 
now thoroughly invigorated, reached on the second day, without 
mJahap, the well of Sara-Kamish, situated on the bank of an 
cid dried-up river-bed that had once flowed into the southem 
lake (caUed the old Oxus-conrse, Uru-Darya, or Sarkrank), and 
the goal of the expedition. 

The Colonel had thus arrived at the bank of the dried-up 
arm of the Amu, the very spot which Skobeleff had explored the 
year before, and which was to have been, in the year 1873, the 
destination of the scientific expedition under Gloukhovsky. The 
country round Sara-Kamish was sandy, covered with countless 
firagmente of mica (probably remains of gypsum crystals, which 
are met with all over the Ust-Urt heights), and grown over in 
many places, in the dry river-bed especially, with saksavl bushes 
and even with leafy trees up to 21 feet in height and six to 
eight inches in diameter.* The water in the wells was very 
bitter, but could be used for cooking purposes. 

As Markosoflf had leamed that the bed of the Uru-lJarya 
fmther to the north-east was richer in Vegetation and good 
drinking water, and that the westem extremities of the culti- 
vated oasis were quite near, he resolved to make one more little 
reconnaissance beyond the Dektscha welL Accordingly, he left 
thebulk of the detachment behind at SararKamish, giving Orders 
thatit should remain in close order in camp, and neglect no pre- 
caution for its safety, since news had been received that the Khan 
of Khiva was hunting in the neighbourhood with a large retinue 
of Turcomans, and that he had heard of the presence of the 
Eussians, and had sent 600 troopers to attack them. The 
Colonel started on the 18th (30th) of October, with only 50 men, 
all his camelß (400 in number), and all the water-casks, for 
Dektscha, in the dry bed of the Uru-Darya, which he reached 
after a march of 18 versts, having left at Sara-Kamish the 
Valley of the Uru-Darya, and then ascending the sandy declivity 
of the left bank, marched direct across the desert. At Dektscha 

* See F. Marthe's " Rnssiache Recognosciningen in der Tarkmenensteppe." 
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tlie party again found the banks clothed with verdure, and 
quite near to the brackish water of the dry bed were sevend 
pools of fresh water, in which the Djigites stated that there were 
fish. The skeleton of a huge fish was, indeed, discovered in the 
sand of the bank. Markosoff thus found here a confirmation 
of the testimony of Lieutenant-Colonel Skobeleff, traces of whom 
he had already discovered. He had even picked up, at the 
well of Tschagyl, a silver tea-spoon, with the initials of the 
officer, who had rested here more than a year before, inscribed 
thereon ! 

It was Markosoff's intention to press on still further beyond 
Dektscha ; but an unimportant attack by Tnrcomans, probably 
a portion of the band despatched by the Khan, which he had to 
resist shortly af ter bis arrival at the well, and which he success- 
fiiUy oppoaed, induced the Colonel, although bis men were 
wonderfuUy refreshed and invigorated by the good water, to 
march back to Sara-Kamish, with bis small force exposed to a 
superior enemy, and over an entirely unknown country. He 
reached bis destination onthe 19th (31st) of October,pur8ued, or 
rather foUowed, by Khivan cavalry, who appeared to entertain 
great respect for the Bussian arms, and always kept at a reaeon- 
able distance from the troops. Markosoff, who had completely 
attained the actual object of bis expedition, now resolved, after 
gradually concentrating the soldiers, who were dispersed among 
the different small forts, to retum to Erasnovodsk, as soon as 
he had made one more little reconnaissance, this time to the 
Usboi and the Atrek Valley. 

On the 19th (31st)of Octoberthe whole detachment left Sara- 
Kamish, in Order to proceed direct to the well of Dakly 
(155J versts) on a new route — the same, in fact, as that tra- 
versed by Vamb^ry in 1863. At thepool not far from Uzun- 
Kuya, of which mention has already been made, part of the 
cavalry of the detachment diverged to the right, on the road 
to ITzun-Kuya and Kum-Sebschen, to warn the garrisons of the 
two fortified posts that the retum march was determined on, 
and that they were to prepare to go back to Dakly, ard 
for that purpose were only to await the arrival of cameis. 
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which the Colonel would send to them from that place. In 
Dakly a temporary fortification was speedily erected, as the 
Khan's troops were still on the track of the column. The 
detachment remained here three days, until the cameis, des- 
patched to Kum-Sebschen and Uziin-Kuya, had brought back 
the gamsons of both these places. 

The concentration of the troops was finished on the third 
day, and the column, once more united, retnmed to Tschagyl 
(85 J versts) thi-ee days later. Here the Colonel received a report 
from Tash-Arvat-Kala, informing him that the 100 Oossacks, 
who had remained behind at that spot, had not yet begun their 
retum march to Krasnovodsk. He, therefore, without loss of 
time, sent Orders that, instead of going to the Caspian Sea, they 
should come at once to Gösly-Ata, and himself marched along 
the road which had already been traversed to Fort Tuar. whence 
Captain Witzel was sent back with a gun and one Company, on 
a new road, by way of Partokup (28 versts) and Jangy-Su 
(22 versts), to Krasnovodsk, to leam the condition of the roads 
and country in the peninsula between the Balkan and Karabugas 
Bays. In order to investigate the locale of Lake Karabugas, 
Markosoff, with 50 infantry soldiers and all his cavalry, made 
one more excursion to the salt-springs of Kulmughyr (48 versts), 
on the shore of the lake, the State of which, as well as its depth 
of water, had hitherto remained completely unknown; after 
which he retumed, with the rest of the column, from Tuar 
to Gösly-Ata. A detachment, comprising the 100 Cossacks 
who had arrived from Tash-Arvat-Kala, left under the coni- 
mand of Captain Malama, for Krasnovodsk, which it reached 
on the 4th (16th) of November, after a reconnaissance of more 
than 135 versts, in the course of which it descended the steep 
declivity of the Kuwa-Dag. 

WitJi the remainder of the column, consisting now of only 
3 companies, 1 gun, and 50 Cossacks, Markosoff marched 
to the well of Topiatan (Anglich, " The place up to which a 
cannon has been brought "), for the purpose of examining the 
cid bed of the Oxus, here called UsboL The name of the well 
is, in fact, justified by history, for a Khivan Chief is said once 
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on a time to have dragged a gun even tx) this spot, for the 
purpose of resisting the advance of the Eussians. No one, how- 
ever, knows what has since become of thia murderous Asiatic 
weapon. 

The Khan's troopers had already abandoned the pursuit on 
arriving at the well of Tschagyl, but at Topiatan the Russiaii 
party again came across some Turcoman soldiers, who were 
retuming southwards with their flocks from the pasture-grounds 
of the Ust-Urt, and with whom they engaged in seveitd little 
skirmishes. The road to the Usboi, which led along the north- 
east edge of the desert of Mahmed-Kum, previously mentioned, 
lay at first over deep quicksands, and then over sand-hills and 
Salt marshes as far as the well of Kemal (32f versts), which 
contained abundance of good drinking water, 

About 50 versts to the north of the bank of the Usboi, the 
Sandy soil already exhibited patches of grass, bushes, and trees 
(which attained a height of up to 20 feet). The bed of the 
Usboi possessed a number of wells, and often extensive ponds 
and pools fiUed with good sweet drinking water, which was also 
the case with the wells of Seid-Kujussy and Dakly. At the 
latter point the Bussians crossed the great caravan ronte, which 
leads from Khiva to Chikislar and the pasture-grounds of the 
Tekke. The road along the Usboi having beeu found to be 
everywhere very good, and exceptionally well provided with 
drinking water and fodder for the cameis, the column again 
descended the Usboi as far as Bugradshy (25 versts). A Com- 
pany, with a topographer, started from this place to examine 
the Balkan mountains, taking a northerly route to Molla- 
Kari; while Markosoff, with the bulk of the detachment, 
following the road down the Usboi, reached the said Mappe (about 
40 versts) from the south, on the 13th (25th) of November, by 
way of Alty-Kuju (19 versts), Tenderly (12f versts), and Kara- 
Ischan (20 versts). 

After a short halt MarkosofF proceeded f urther as early as the 
17th (29th) of November in a southerly direction, to undertake 
his famous expedition to the Atrek, and found the fortress of 
Chikislar. 
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The road thither, 249f versts in length, was now trodden for 
the first time by the Colonel. As it was often iised in the 
following years, it may not be uninteresting to say a little more 
about it. There are on the whole route about 20 wells, the 
shafts of which are carefully lined with brushwood, and partly 
with baked bricks ; they generally contain good drinking water at 
a depth of from two to eight feet. The greatest distance which had 
to be travereed without water was to Schairdy, 90^ versts from 
Molla-Kari; from this point to Bogdaili, 49^ versts; from the 
last well, that of Tschychyryk, to Chikislar, 42 versts. 
The road Grosses the Usboi at Balu Ischan, not far from Kara- 
Ischan, runs partly over wastes of quicksand, partly over salt 
marshes, some of which are as much as 11 versts in breadth, 
their maigins bordered by hiUs of sand, and passes beyond the 
westem edge of the Buga-Dagh mountain, then crossing the small 
and shallow brook Graur, which in many places is as much as 
14 feet broad. This brook rises in the Kioren-Dagh mountains, 
and, before reaching the sea, terminates in an extensive salt 
maish, in the midst of which lies the village of Schairdy. In 
this neighbourhood bushes and shrubs are here and there still 
to be found ; but further south, at the " White Hills," past a 
huge mud volcano, the route boasts absolutely no more Vege- 
tation until it reaches Chikislar, about 30 versts to the north of 
the mouth of the Atrek. 

Here MarkosofiF arrived on the Ist (13th) of December, after a 
fourteen days' march, and at once began to build a fort, when 
he had dispersed some hostile Turcoman bands in a slight 
engagement. On the following night the camp was attacked on 
all sides, and it seems that specisd attempts were made on the 
life of the Colonel, whose bold and enterprising spirit the nomads 
niight well dread most of alL A small band burst into Mar- 
kosoff's tent, and cut down the guards, but were C/Ompelled to 
retreat without accomplishing their object, as the Colonel had 
accidentally left his camp to visit the posts. 

After the lapse of a few days the column proceeded on to the 
Atrek, with the intention of crossing it about eight versts from 
the mouth. The river was, however, so swollen by hea^T^ rains 
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that even horses could hardly swim over it. Tlie Djigites led 
Markosoff to another spot, where a narrow bridge connected tlie 
two banks, which lay as much as 150 feet apart ; but here too 
it was impossible to effect a crossing, as the bridge had beeu 
camed away by the torrent. The party had, therefore, to returii 
to Chikislar, across the peninsula of Hassan-Etdi, situated 
on the bank of the bay of the same name. Two companies and 
two guns remained here as a garrison, and with the remainder 
Markosoff embarked for Krasnovodsk, after having, in the 
course of the entire expedition, traversed a tract of 2,007 versts, 
as measured with the surveying chain, which was fastened to a 
gun-carriage on the march. 

Immediately after his retum, the Colonel set out on a 
mission to Persia, and arrived on the 26th of December (7th of 
January, 1872) at Teheran, where he concluded a treaty with the 
Persian Government respectmg the Atrek frontier-line. On the 
20th of January (Ist of February), 1872, he was again in Tiflis, 
to receive fresh instructions for the Operations of the new year. 

The northem Etappe of the Russian occupation on the eastem 
shore of the Caspian Sea, Fort Alexandrovsk, had meanwhile 
made no particular progress. After the rising of the Mangish- 
lak-Kirghiz and the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Eukin, that 
officer was succeeded in the supreme cotumand by Major- 
General Komaroff, and later, by Colonel Lomakin. The 
rebellion of the year 1870, althqugh quickly put down, had 
given rise here to the order to introduce among the nomad races 
a particular administration for each family and tribe, so as to 
insure a more careful and influential supervision over the un- 
settled inhabitants. With this object several small expeditions 
to the steppes of the peninsula were successfuUy undertaken 
between the years 1870 and 1872, both by Komaroff and 
Lomakin (autumn, 1871). The best means of preserving peace 
was the repeated appearance of Bussian military columns among 
the Kirghiz aiUs. The advance of the Eussian troops to the 
most remote pasture-grounds gradually convinced the nomad 
tribes that they were now no longer nominally, but practically, 
subject to Eussian dominion, and removed the suspicion which 
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they had hitherto always displayed towards the administration 
and arrangements of the Oovemineut. The reconnaissances of 
the two Commanders just mentioned brought Information re- 
specting the hitherto ahnest unknown Mangishiak districts, 
which afterwards proved exceedingly useful, particularly to the 
Mangishiak division.in the campaign of 1873. 

The plans of the Russian Government for the year 1872 
wonld appear to have undergone no change of any importance. 
The necessity of adopting energetic measures against Ehiva had 
become more and more pressing, and the only reason why the 
Bussians did not begin the campaign in eamest afber the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Samarkand in 1869, was that they were too 
much occupied in the north with the revolts of the Kirghiz, 
supported by the Khivans, to prepare for a protracted series of 
Operations. In Turkefitan, too, they had lately been taken up 
with the Intervention of Colonel Abramoff in Bokhara, and a 
lasting impression npon Ehiva was thus only to be made from 
the Caspian Sea. To effect this and to get a firmer footing in 
the Hyrcanian Steppe, but above all to secure the districts of 
the Yomud and Tekke races to the north of the Atrek as a 
base of Operations, and an open right flank, in the event of a 
possible campaign against Ehiva at no very distant period, were 
matters of particnlar importance ; and these must have been 
the primary inducements which led the authorities at Tiflis to 
again despatch Colonel Markosoff, in the spring of 1872, provided 
with extensive means of subsistence, to the districts beyond the 
Caspian. And though the instructions given to Markosoff in 
no wise ofl&cially prescribed an expedition to the capital, Ehiva, 
it yet appears that Prince Mirsky specially impressed on the 
Colonel the necessity of penetrating as far as he coiild to the 
east ; the limits therefore of his commission were not accurately 
defined, and the appearance of the Bussian troops before the 
waUs of the city was not directly forbidden. The extent of the 
moral impression created by such expeditions in Ehiva was 
proved by the embassies which at the beginning of the year 
were several times sent to the Bussian frontiers by the Ehan, 
whose inoffensive hunting tastes would seem to have been some- 
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what disturbed by the disagreeable proximity of the Russian 
soldiers on the Sara-Eamish Lake during the previous autumn. 
As the Bussians well knew how little trust was to be placed in 
embassies and promises from Khiva, the envoys had been 
already sent back when they reached the frontier. It appears 
that they had also made iip their minds that it would be useless 
to deal any longer in a friendly spirit with Khiva, and that 
Bossia's demands must be enforced by aims and a campaign. 
But at the commencement of the year 1872 it was not 
apparently settled when this decisive campaign should take 
place. The Bussians would seem to have been desirous of first 
awaiting the result of Markosoff's expedition, whose eneigetic 
and circumspect conduct in the previous autumn promised very 
well for this year, and then of coming to a final decision. Could 
it not also be possible that Markosoff .might succeed in 
penetraüng as far as Khiva, and in forcing the Khan to comply 
with the demands of Bussia ? The preparation of the campaign, 
which was projected on a very large scale, would then, perhaps, 
be completely superfluons. 

The Operations of the Colonel were thus directed to two 
principal points. Availing himself of all the means and forces 
at his command, he wished to proceed, along the road which he 
had discovered in the previous year to be not altogether imprac- 
ticable, to Khiva, and thus to put, once for all, an end to all the 
struggles with that hostile country. But should he be unsuc- 
cesstul in this enterprise, he would at any rate establish an 
open and solid basis for his field of Operations, which would 
enable him with more certainty to reach Khiva in the proposed 
campaign, which was to be final, general, and converging from 
all sides.* The chief obstacles to such a success arose, indeed, 
from the extremely difScult conditions of the road across the 
arid and inhospitable Hyrcanian Steppe, both as regarded 
temperature and the march; but these were considerably 
enhanced by the hostile attitude of the Turcomans, Tekkes, and 
Yomuds, who far surpass all the other races of Central Asia in 

* The Buthor spent some time with Colonel MarkoBoff on his journey throngh 
the C Bucatas. Tbe acconnt heie given ts from the Colonel's own mouth. 
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courage, spirit of enterprise, and warlike capabilities, and who, 
in a war against Khiva, form by farthe most formidable enemy 
Markosoff had hoped, during bis stay in Teheran, to be able to 
bring about a movement of the Persian Govemment against the 
Turconians, who carried their predatory excursions right into 
the province of Ehorassan, bearing away yearly into alaveiy 
thonsands of Persian subjects, with their wives and children, 
ander circumstances of fearful cruelty, and against whom the 
Persian troops had hitherto always been powerless. But this 
attempt had not been successful, as the Persians considered it im- 
posaible to pursue the hardy robbers into the fearful deserts to the 
nortL Thus Markosoff had no choice but to show fight, and over- 
come with bis small band alone the bold tribes of the Tekke, who 
had planted a long row of small f ortresses on the northem spur of 
the Eioren-Dagh chain ; for it was just the districts on the north 
of the Atrek which were of particular value in the event of a great 
expedition against Elhiva, were it only owing to the fact that in 
them the beasts of bürden, provisions, tmd forage were alone to 
be procured. 

Markosoff retumed to Chikislar in the spring of 1872, 
with the intention of letting the spring and summer pass by 
quieüy, on account of the intolerable heat and the difficulty of 
finding water, and of resuming eneigetic Operations in autumn. 
The interval &om September to December was considered by 
Markosoff to be the only season at all fit for undertaking a 
joumey through the desert south of the Hyrcanian Steppe, the 
cHmate of which, owing to its more southerly position, is very 
different to that of the Ust-Urt and the Eirghiz steppes on 
the Sea of AraL He attributed bis iU-luck in the year 1873 
entirely to the earliness of the season, in which he had to maich 
from the Caspian Sea to reach Khiva at the same time as the 
column, which advanced from the north, and for which the 
spring, and not the autumn, was the best season. The Colonel 
wished the troops to march out in the autumn simultaneously 
from Erasnovodsk and Childslar, to unite at Topiatan, and 
afterwards from there, foUowing the Usboi, to proceed, by way 
of Igdy and Orta-Kuju, to Khiva. 
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The Summer was devoted to an examination of the coasts 
situated on the north of Chüdslar, and to the coUection of 
cameis. With this object Markosoff landed in Jnne, with 
60 men and 10 Gossacks, at the Bay of Chiwinski, which 
lies nearly half-way between Krasnovodsk and Chikislar. 
Here about 300 cameis were found, with which they made some 
further reconnaissances in the neighbourhood of the bay, and 
then retumed to Chikislar. 

Whilst the preparations for the expedition to the east were 
being actively carried on in the south of the Trans-Caspian 
district, Steps were also being taken in the north, in the district 
of Fort Alexandrovsk, with a similar object. The reconnais- 
sances of Colonel Lomakin, of which mention has already been 
made, ended in the autumn with an extensive expedition to the 
steppes on the east of the Bussian settlement Considerable 
addition was, on the one band, made to what was already known 
of the strategical position and the means of Operation, especially 
as regarded wells, fuel, forage, and, in particular, the productive 
capabilities of the country for military purposes, while, on the 
other band, the tranquillity and friendship of the Kirghiz 
races, whose attitude had not yet been to be depended on, were 
partially assured for some time to come. 

A detachment of two sotnias of Cossacks and two rifled 
guns, provided with rations for ten days, ander the command of 
Colonel Lomakin, left Fort Alexandrovsk on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1872, and went by road to the Bay of Kinderli, which 
lies abont 290 versts to the south, while the war-schooner 
Bokhara at the same time transported one rifle Company of the 
Apscheronski regiment and all the food reqnired for the march 
across the steppe. After a march of ten days, Colonel Lomakin 
reached EinderU in safety, and was there received in the most 
friendly and respectful manner by the nomad Turcomans (about 
280 families), who furmshed bis men liberally with nourishment 
and refreshment, while he found the schooner already occupied 
in landing the troops and provisions. The Bay of Eänderli 
proved a most convenient and favourable anchorage, while in 
addition to this advtmtage, a large number of fresh-water wells 
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were discovered very unexpectedly quite dose to the seashore, on 
a tongue o£ land hardly 50 to 60 paces in breadth. The Colonel 
intended to proceed hence, in a north-easterly direction, to the 
wells of Bisch- Akti, retuming after a short visit to the Bay of 
Kaidak, by the peninsula of Busatschi and the Bay of Kaschak, to 
Alexandiovsk. Therefore, after the schooner had disembarked 
her cargo, ahe was ordered back to the fort, to take in more pro- 
visions and bring them to the Bay of Kaschak, where a depdt 
was to be established for the retum of the expedition« 

After a two days' rest, Colonel Lomakin proceeded with his 
detachment to the well of Bisch-AktL An arid steppe of 70 to 
80 versts had to be traversed, as far as the weUs of Senek. The 
cavalry did this safely in one day ; the infantry in two, being 
helped, in the most friendly manner, by native Kirghiz, who 
brought good fresh water in leathern pouches to the troops, who 
were sufTering during the march from the heat and thirst. In 
spite of the difiBiculties of the route, and the sudden changes of 
temperature from — 4® R in the night to + 30° R about noon, 
and in spite of the scarcity and saltness of the well water, the 
colunin reached Bisch-Akti in good health and spirits. Here 
wells of good water were found, and in their neighbourhood 
there were even scanty meadows and small spots which, being 
oveigrown with bushes and saksatU, formed in many places little 
woods, and yielded a laige amount of fuel. Some hundreds of 
Kirghiz families were here discovered on the pasture-grounds 
of the valley-like hoUow in which the wells are situated. After 
a Short rest Colonel Lomakin proceeded along the foot of the 
Tchink mountain, further north, to the wells of Terentsche and 
Dshangidsha, where he arrived after a two days' march. The 
column remained here another two days, in order to await the 
arrival of a small division of 25 cameis, which, escorted by 
nine Cossacks, had already been sent on to Kiuschak (120 versts) 
to get provisions. On the 12th of October the Colonel, with the 
two sotnias of Cossacks, made a small excursion to the Bay of 
Kaidak, after despatching the infantry, with the two guns, to 
the place where the Bokhara was anchored, there to await his 
retum. After a ride of seven days through regions and districts 
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which had hitherto remained partially unexplored, Colonel 
Lomakm arrived, on the 18th of October, atthe Bay of Easchak, 
where the infantry meanwhile, with the help of the schooner's 
crew, had formed a camp in the yicinity of the place where 
Colonel Eukin was bnried, with 14 Cossacks, slain in the year 
1870.* The men had erected a huge pyramid of stones over the 
grave, which, surmounted by a crosa, has now become a lasting 
monument to the brave warriors, who perished in the Service of 
their country. The native Kirghiz, although there were among 
them many who were present at the attack upon Eukin's 
division, voluntarily took part in the hononrable work, being 
anxious thus to give to the Chief of the detachment a signal 
proof of their regret of what had passed and of the spirit of 
sincere friendship by which they were now animated. 

On the 19th of October the infantiy and artillery were em- 
barked on board the war-schooner. They reached their garrison, 
Alexandrovsk, on the 20th of October. Colonel Lomakin re- 
tumed on the foUowing day, with the cavalry, to the fort by 
road. The expedition might thus be regarded as a complete 
success, as a march of 1,005 versts (144 miles) across the steppe, 
by no means an easy nndertaking, had been performed in 
32 days, without any loss whatever, either of men or horses. 
The result of the expedition, comprising, on the one band, a 
detailed sketch of the country traversed, and ample material for 
the study of a region but little known, and, on the other, leading 
to the quieting of the population, which had everywhere received 
the Bussian troops in the most friendly and respectful manner, 
was in every respect satisfactory. The fact that Colonel Loma- 
kin's column had penetrated right into the f urthest district of 
Bisch- Akti, one of the best-situated winter camping-grounds of 
the nomads, had made a visible impression upon them. The 
troops of the Alexandrovsk garrison had, moreover, enjoyed the 
opportunity (not to be underrated) of preparing themselves for 
the approaching campaign against Khiva, by accustoming them- 
selves to the abnormal and unfavourable circumstances of a 
march through the desert 

* See death of Lieutenant-Colonel Rakin, p. 73. 
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While this was taking place on the peninsula of Mangishlak, 
the Works and preparations entmsted to Markosoff in the south 
had progressed with rapidity. In the mean time troops had 
been concentrated for the autumn expedition both in Chi- 
kislar and in Belek, on the Balkan Bay, nearly half-way 
between Krasnovodsk and MoUa-Kari. The Krasnovodsk 
colmnn — seven companies of Gaucasian field infantry, each of 100 
men, 80 Cossacks (irregulär) and 10 guns, under the commaiid 
of Colonel von Klugen, who waa accompanied by Dr. Sievers, so 
well known as a geographer and anaturalist — started from Belek 
on the 29th of August (lOth of September) along the explored 
route, and proceeded by way of Bugradshy, north of the Great 
Balkan, to Topiatan, the rendezvous agreed upon. The other 
column, under the personal leadershipof Markosoff, and comprising 
five companies of infantry, 20 Cossacks, and four guns, left Ohi- 
kislar on the llth (23rd) of September, by the Aidin and Alty- 
Kuju road, which had been traversed in the previous year. Fifty 
men of each Company, comprising the least serviceable and the 
sick, and forming a total of 600, remained behind to garrison 
Krasnovodsk. Tents of the French pattem (tmtes (Tabri), 
as well as a smaU field hospital, accompanied the troops on 
cameis. Twelve guns, small 3-pounder monntain cannon of the 
same pattem as tbose formerly used in the Gaucasian mountain 
wars, were also transported on cameis. The other two, 4-pounder 
breech-loaders (Krupp), were drawn by horses. The total 
strength of the troops thus amounted to something like 1,450 
men, without counting.camel-drivers and guides. 



COLUMH I. 

Colonel TOD Klofea left Belek 
99Ui August (lOtb September). 


infmntry. 


aOGoftteki. 


10 guns. 


s aboot 8&0 men. 


COLVM N IL 

Colo«el Um\icaotl left Tichy. 
kj«eblar llth CUM) September 


6 eoropanlei 
infuitiy. 


aOCoMMks. 


«gnas. 


xzabontaoOmeB. 


Total. 

UoHed In Troimtan on 96th Sep- 
tMuber C7t& October). 


12 eompaniee 

infantrr, eMh of 

100 men. 


lOOCoHuks. 


Ugnnt. 


sabout 1.460 men. 
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On the 25th of September (7th of Ootober), the column 
assembled at Topiatan, and just as Markosoff was on the point of 
beginning bis advance upon Elhiva with the united detachment, 
an Adjutant of the Giund Duke arrived from Tiflis, bringing the 
Colonel strict injunctions under no circumstances to undertake 
any expedition against Khiva that year. The first part of 
Markosoff's plan was thus suspended ; he could only proceed 
with the second part, the subjugation of the Tekke on the 
Kioren-Dagh. Markosoff resolved not to march direct to Ejizil- 
Arvat, but first to follow the course of the Eiver Usboi f urther 
in an easterly direction, so as to reconnoitre, in the first place, 
the road to Khiva by Orta-Kuju, and, in the second, to carry on 
war against a division of Tekke-Turcomans, who, as he had 
leamed from spies, had received news of bis design, and had 
fornied an ambuscade at the spring of Dshamala, with the in- 
tention of suddenly attacking from all sides the column, which 
would be wom out by its toilsome march. 

On the 4th (16th) of October the troops left Topiatan in 
Order to reach Dshamala on the Sth. They had scarcely begim 
to erect a small fort here, when the Kussian camp was assailed 
on all sides, on the 8th (20th) of October, by a band of Tekkes, 
some 2,000, in number. The Turcomans were particularly 
eager to capture the cameis and the luggage train of the column, in 
accordance with the usual, and undoubtedly profitable, tactics of 
the Asiatics ; tactics, indeed, which we find constantly repeated 
in every campaign in Asia. In point of fact, they succeeded in 
carrying off a few cameis. Hotly pursued by the Cossacks, the 
Tekkes were, however, compelled to abandon their horses and 
take refuge in a wood, from which they opened a heavy fire on 
the enemy. The infantry now came into action and drove the 
enemy out of the thicket at the point of the bayonet, putting 
them utterly to flight, and, besides other booty, recovering the 
lost cameis. Thirteeu of the Tekkes were taken prisoners by 
the Kussians, while 43 more remained dead upon the field, the 
fugitives carrying away with them a good many of the slain and 
wouuded. On the Kussian side only one man was killed and 
two wounded, one of the latter being an officer. 
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After leaving 80 men and 3 guns in tlie newly bullt fort, 
the march was oontinued to the well of Igdy, which was reached 
on the 16th (28th) of October. The Tekkes here had in the 
mean tinie presmnably received Information of the def eat of their 
kinsmen at Dshamala. They did not attack the advancing 
colunm, but sent their eiders peaceably to the Colonel, to assure 
him of the friendship of their tribe, asking him at the same time 
to give up the prisoners, and promising, on their side, to fumish 
evety assistance in their power. The ambassadors on this occa- 
sion gave Colonel Markosofif a very original excuse for the hostile 
attitude of their tribes, declaring that they had hitherto always 
erroneously supposed that the Enssian soldiers were not one 
whit better than the Persian ! 

The Colonel, who wished to make one last attempt to win 
over the Turcomans by kind treatment and confidence, gave up 
the prisoners captured at Dshamala (who, moreover, would only 
have been a hindrance to him upon the march, as they would 
have required strict watching, and water, which was scarce), and 
promised to spare their district and their auh* provided that 
within three days they made over to him 300 cameis, as the 
great mortality among these animals had already sadly reduced 
their numbers. Markosofif had two reasons for discontinuing 
bis march in the direction of Ehiva. As he had received strict 
injunctions not to make any attempt upon it, he could not have 
advanced as far as the frontier, close up to which the desert ex- 
tended, but he would have had to tum back half-way in the 
midst of barren steppes, which would have been a daring under- 
taking, owing to the small number and the inferior quality of 
bis cameis ; while, moreover, there was nothing to be gained by 
this beyond the exploration of the one smaU portion of the 
hitherto unknown route. To counterbalance these comparatively 
trifling advantages was the fact that a sudden retum when close 
to the enemy's frontier would also have had a bad moral efifect, 
as the Ehivans, according to their wont, would not be slow in 



* Campt of kibithoM or felt-tents, of which to a certain degree the nomad 
▼illagea are oompoaed. 
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attributing the retreat of the Russian column to fright, and con- 
sequently in becoming more insolent 

Markosoff therefore waited three days more in Igdy for the 
Tekkes and the promised cameis. As might have been expected, 
these not appearing on the third day, he marched with bis 
division, on the 19th (31st) of October, to Kizil-Arvat, to seek 
out the faithless and perfidious Turcomans in their own nooks 
and crannies on the northem ränge of the Elioren-Dagh. The 
small mud forts of the Tekkes, with their warlike garrisons, were 
considered so terrible and impregnable thronghout the whole 
country, that the Yomuds who accompanied the Colonel as guides, 
on learning the intention of their Chief, naively besought him 
on no account to begin hostilities against the invincible Tekkes. 
But the division proceeded on its march, and arrived at the well 
of Dinar, after a march of 43 J versts over a perfectly arid tract ; 
reaching from here on the 25th of October (6th of November) the 
Turcoman fort of Kizil-Arvat (36} versts), along a road with 
but few Springs, and those containing but little and bad water. 
The small mud fortress lies in a Valley bordered by the spurs of 
the Kioren-Dagh, and watered by a brook rieh in water. It 
forms a square, composed entirely of mud waUs. The place 
possesses no fortified works ; and the Turcoman tents and 
kibUkas are ranged inside the fortification as well as around it. 
After that, the mds, fortified dweUings, and smaU mud fortresses 
of the Tekkes, extend from Kizil-Arvat for more than 400 
versts along the mountain chain, which runs south-east. Of 
these there are 59, the most considerable of which are the two 
towns of Kizil-Arvat and Aschabad. The inhabitants, although 
essentially nomads both in character and habits, are at the 
same time devoted to agricultural pursuits, and grow vegetables, 
grain, and cotton, on the oasis-like northem slopes of the 
Elioren-Dagh, the ground of which is poorly watered by little 
brooks running down from the mountains, and protected by their 
small forts. > 

On the approach of Markosoff the Tekkes again resorted to 
their old tactics, which they had already successfully employed 
against Stalyetoff. With their herds, their goods, and possea- 
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sionSy they hastily left their homes and disappeared into the 
steppe. Markosoflf thus found Kizü-Arvat deserted by all 
its inhabitants. Without remaining here any longer, he con- 
tinued bis march to the fortress-line of the Tekkes on the south- 
east, and, proceeding by way of the forte of Kara-Singer, 
Kodscha, Sau, Kizil-Tscheschme, and Dshengi, reached the 
laiger mud fort of Bami on the 26th of Octobei (7th of Novem- 
ber), after having had some successful engagements, both on a 
large and small scale, with bands of Tekkes. The inhabitants had 
fled from all these places, and the still smouldering ashes on the 
hearths bore witness to the panic which possessed them. All 
the kibükas having been bumed down, over 1,000 of them in 
Bami alone, the Kussians appeared on the night of the 27th of 
October (8th of November) before the fortress of Beurma (1,000 
kOnttas), which, of all their strongholds, was the one most 
valaed by the Tekkes. The inhabitants, owing to the speedy 
advance of the Bnssian troops, had not had time to escape, and 
had thus remained in their kibükas, But the darkness of night 
prevented the Eussians from surrounding the kibükas, and on 
the following moming all the inhabitants had vanished, and 
could not even be overtaken after a sharp pursuit far into the 
mountains. The avis within reach were also bumt here, which 
spread a fearful panic among the Turcomans. 

On the 28th of October (9th of November), the Russians went 
from Beurma to Kizil-Arvat, where they arrived on the fol- 
lowing day, after traversing 60 versts on the old route. Mar- 
kosoff had now attained bis object, the punishment of the 
Tekkes, and could undisturbed develop and cany out bis other 
plans on the Eiver Atrek. But, first of all, the garrison left 
behind in Fort Dshamala had to be united with the main body. 
Colonel von Klugen, with this object, proceeded thither with a 
smaU detachment and 1,000 cameis by way of the wells of 
Gjaur and Emir-Ali-Adshi. He arrived on the 5th (17th) of 
November, just in time to liberate the small garrison of only 
80 men and three guns, which had been attacked by more than 
1,500 Tekkes. and had beeji for several days in a State of siege 
and hard pressed. As the road through the sandy desert had 

H 2 
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proved exceedingly bad, Colonel von Klugen selected another 
road for bis retum march by way of TopiatÄn, Eschan, and 
Kasandsbik, so as to unite witb tbe main body of MarkosofiTs 
division, wbicb was marcbing towards tbe Atrek, and be met 
tbem a few versts to tbe west of Kizil-Arvat, at tbe foot of 
tbe Kioren-Dagb. 

MarkosofiF bad in tbe meanwbile made anotber däcmr into 
tbe soutbem ränge, and tbere stonned tbe fortress of Kara-Kir. 
He bad boped to find bere a good road to tbe Atrek tbrougb 
tbe mountain vaUeys ; but tbe route was so bad, so stony and 
uneven, as to prove totally impracticable for troops, and 
especially for tbe transport of cannon. Tbe Colonel, tberefore, 
retumed to tbe piain, witb a view, after uniting witb Colonel 
von Klugen, to following a narrow Valley running in a soutb- 
westerly direction, and to come to tbe upper course of tbe little 
River Sumbar, tbe source of tbe Atrek, by way of tbe Springs of 
Koscbljuk, Tscbescbme, and Uila Tscbescbme. Tbe road was 
very bad, and bad to be levelled in parts by tbe infantiy before 
it was practicable for tbe troops. Tbe division now followed in 
close Order, on tbe rigbt bank of tbe Atrek, tbe course of tbat 
river as f ar as Uja-Tepe and Bajat-Cbadsbi, measuring tbe 
roads and examining tbe country and tbe river. Markosoff 
ordered part of tbe detacbment at tbe places just named to 
follow tbe course of tbe stream furtber towards tbe sea, wbilst 
be bimself took tbe direct road to Tscbykyscblar past tbe 
Karaul-Tepe, baving, during tbe course of tbe expedition, 
traversed and explored about 1,870 versts of new routes. On 
tbe 18tb (30tb) of December Markosoff reacbed Cbikislar, 
and bere received tbe inteUigence tbat tbe expedition to Kbiva 
was now definitely fixed at St. Petersburg for tbe spring of 
1873 ; be tberefore immediately went on to Tiflis, and arrived at 
tbat town on tbe 28tb of December (9tb of January, 1873). 
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We have now, in our historical sketch, arrived at the date 
when the grand campaign of 1873 was finally decided upon 
at St Petersburg, and the first order for the equipment of the 
dififerent columns sent to the three Govemments of Turkestan, 
Orenburg, and the Caucasus. If we glance for a moment at the 
events narrated in the preceding chapters, and summarize the 
ciFCumstances therein detailed, we find that the causes of the 
declaration of war do not lie in the far-reaching and complicated 
designs of Eussian politics. The occupation of Khiva had for 
Centimes become a social and political necessity, and aroso 
naturally, and logically, from the history of Asiatic afifairs. For 
the safety of her ill-defined frontiers, and for the defence of her 
Asiatic trade beyond the harren steppes, which were unsuitable 
for points of support, for firm settlement, and for the formation of 
a State frontier, Bussia had proceeded as far as Turkestan, there 
to form a strongly established basis for her south-eastern 
firontier. After the Government had once entered upon this 
course, it could not halt half-way, but had to attempt to imite 
this disjointed frontier in one harmonious whole. While the 
frontier-posts of the Eussian dominions were even yet on the 
Ural, it was Khiva which constantly disturbed the peace and 
tranquiUity of the inhabitants of the Eussian frontier, by excit- 
ing the Kirghiz races to rebellion, and by making raids for the 
purpose of robbery and plunder. Since the beginning of the 
eighteenth Century, Eussia had not succeeded in stopping these 
proceedings of the Khivans, either by peaceable or streng 
measurea It was always they who again and again assisted 
with impunity in any movement hostile and injurious to 
Eussia, whose enemies found a ready asylum in their capital. 
Later on, when Eussia had reached the Syr-Darya, and at the 
greatest sacrifice had conquered the Turkestan country along the 
liver and brought it under orderly govemment and proper con- 
trol, it was again Khiva alone which rendered the peace un- 
settled, and from its safe eyry threatened the flank of the 
Eussian frontier, now more extended eaid exposed, from the 
Kizil-Kum desert to Tashkend. The administration and 
military security of the conquered steppes and oasis districts 
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had caused extraordinary sacrifices in men and money; and, 
according to the estimate of the Oolos, the aonual deficit for 
Turkestan only, amounted to nearly two millions of roubles, 
whilflt Eussia had every year to sacrifice, one might say, irre- 
trievably 3,000 of her sons in order to recruit the troops in 
Turkestan. Bussia had humbled the pride of the rulers of 
Bokhara, how could she then allow the small, impudent robber 
State on her very borders, now as 200 years before, to carry on 
with impunity its wicked game, to the detriment of order, of her 
commerce, and of the safety of her subjects? Treaties and 
assurances of peace had often been made, it was true, but they 
had been prompted by a momentary need and dread, had never 
been seriously intended, and had been broken as soon as it was 
deemed expedient iq Khiva, Bussia being at the time engaged 
in complications with other States. Bussia could no longer 
tolerate this state of affairs without a struggla Therefore when, 
in 1869, the advance into Turkestan had been accomplished and 
peace concluded with the Emir of Bokhara, the expedition to 
KMva was finally resolved upon, and the cautious and expe- 
rienced General von Kauffmann definitively entrusted with its 
execution. 

We have just seen why Kauffinann did not proceed at once 
with the prosecution of the campaign. The Kirghiz risings in 
the north gave fuU occupation to the troops, and Kauffinann 
was also desirous of securing further the friendship and support 
of Bokhara. Although on the part of £hiya war had been 
openly continued everywhere since the year 1869, General von 
Kaufifmann stiU kept quiet for a while, and merely with a view 
to gaining time sought to treat once more on peaceful terms 
witibi the ruler of the hostile Khanate. 

The eflforts of the (Jovemor-GeDeral to remain for a time on 
tolerable terms with Khiva were, however, entirely fruitless, 
although he did his best to be concüiatory and forbearing. 
Immediately after the formation of the Turkestan Government, an 
official notice was sent through General von Kauffinann to the 
Khan of Khiva, proposing that he should live in peace and 
friendship with Bussia on the following conditions: — ^''Liberation 
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of all Eussian subjects imprisoned in Khiva ; prohibition to all 
the subjecta of the Khan to mix themselves up with the afifairs 
of the Eliighiz on the Bussian border ; and, lastly, conclusion 
of commercial treaties advantageoua to both parties." This 
last pointy which had never received attention from the Khivan 
Government, had always been the prindpal demand of Bussia, 
and was alone sufficient to jostify an attack npon Khiva, as that 
country, like the nnciviUsed countries of Eastem Asia, had per- 
sistently opposed the development of a systematic trade with 
Europe, and, like all Asiatic States, had promulgated the curious 
principle : " My people may travel abont unmolested with their 
Caravans and goods in yonr Empire; we can go in and out 
among yon, as we please ; but you may not set foot on onr soil, 
or you will be put to death."* 

Under these circumstances, Kauffmann's demands were as 
mild and forbearing as possible. But the Khan, who, like all 
Asiatics, only saw weakness in the moderate request of his 
Opponent, vouchsafed no reply to the document. On the con- 
trary, Khiva despatched, at this time, robber bands into the Oren- 
buig steppe and the lowlands of the Syr-Darya, to excite the 
Bussian Kirghiz to revolt, and to collect tribute from them in 
the name of the Khan. The atUs which resisted were plundered 
and bumt The years 1869 and 1870 also gave conclusive 
proof of the evil intentions of Khiva. A nimiber of Khivan 
emissaries again appeared in the Orenburg steppe with a pro- 
clamation against Bussia, signed by the Khan and his Chiefs. 
The bands sent out from Kiiiva not only endangered the lives 
and property of private indiyiduals, but even threatened the 
Caravans traveüing between Orenburg and Tashkend. Kasar 
linsk and Turkestan merchants and other tiuvellers were killed 
or enslaved; trade began to be entirely stopped After the 
suppression of the rising in the steppe and Mangishlak (see 
the historical sketch), the ringleaders took refuge in Khiva, and 
were rewarded by the Khan. The imprudence and hostility of 
the Khivans reached such a pitch in the year 1870, that the 

• Vamb^rj, <« Central Aaia," 1873. 
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Khan forbade the export of grain from the lands bordering on 
KasalinsL* The Govemor-General of Turkestan oncje more 
addressed himself directly, and indirectly in writing, tx) the 
Khan, with the request that hostilities should cease, both in his 
own and in Eussian interests, plainly intimating the conse- 
quences which must sooner or later result from such unjustifiable 
conduct on the part of the Khivans. The advice was not taken ; 
indeed, the Khivan dignitaries replied to the Bussian message 
in almost impudent and menacing terms, proposing conditions 
which the Eussians could by no possibility accept. The 
Enssians were to resign all influence over the Elirghiz, who, as 
the Elhan maintained, were his subjects, &c., &c. 

In the year 1869, in order to divert the Central Asian Cara- 
vans to the Caspian Sea, and to obtain a point for the pro- 
tection of Eussian trade on its eastem coast, and particularly 
on the side of Khiva, the fortress on the Bay of Krasnovodsk, 
and, later, Chikislar on the Atrek, had, as we have already 
Seen, been estabUshed. Indeed, the reconnaissances from this 
new side had a very depressing eflfect upon Elhiva, for at the 
beginning of the year 1872 there appeared in Fort Alex- 
androvsk, at Mangishlak, and even in Orenburg, two embassies 
from Seid-Muchamed-Eachim-Khan, oflFering to come to terms 
with Eussia. In consideration of the fact that the assurances 
of the Central Asian potentates were little to be depended on, 
and that they were only in the habit of talking about treaties 
when they feared danger, the Eussian Government took as a 
basis of the agreement proposed the following artides : — 

"I. The Khan was to liberate all the prisonen captared, not only by the 
Khivans, bat also by the Kirghiz and the Turoomans who ¥rere still to be fonnd 
on Khivan territory. 



* On the oaravan road leadmg from the eastem part of the delta of the Amn 
to the Lower Syr grain is frequently exported from the fertile Chimbai districto of 
the Kara-Kalpaks to Kasalinsk and its enyirons. 
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"II. The Khan was to giT« to tbe GoTemor- General of Tarkeatan a 
conciliatory ezplanation with regatd to the offensire docnmenU forwarded by hia 
mmiatera." 

These moderate conditions were refused, and the prisoners 
further immured. They were onlj liberated when the Khan 
foiind the knife at his thioat, that is to say, when the Russians 
had approached the frontiers of his countiy. 

In defiance of the Bussian proposals for peace, the Khan sent 
to the nomad races of the TJst-Urt, and particularly to the 
Adnis, who were alwajs hostile to Bussia, several divisions 
of troops with instructions to collect taxes for him, and once 
more to declare all the land south of the Biver Emba subject to 
the Khanate of Khiva. It was scarcely, therefore, now doubtful 
that Khiva would abeady begin the war in the course of the 
year 1872, a war for which the fanatical muUahs were inclined, 
whilst bands of fugitives from that portion of Turkestan 
which was occupied by the Bussians excited the people to 
the holy contest 

Further energetic action on the part of Khiva was tem- 
porarily paralysed by Kauffmann, who succeeded in raising 
disturbances ¥nithin the Khanate itself. Backed by Bussian 
influence, Mamurat-Bey rose» marched to Khiva with a band of 
Turcomans friendlyto Bussia, under a pretext of unjust taxation, 
and, by threatening even the capital, made, for the moment, all 
Operations on the part of the Khan against Bussia thoroughly 
out of the question. The Khivans, nevertheless, continued to 
plunder Bussian caravans, falling upon them in the Kirghiz 
steppe, so that the post-route between Orenburg and Tashkend 
became altogether unsafe, and communication was several times, 
at the end of 1872, interrupted for days together. Travellers 
and merchants were more than once killed or carried away into 
cruel captivity, and no one finally dared to undertake the perilous 
joumey to Turkestan. 

The forbearance and long-sufferance of Bussia had now come 
to an end, and the Government, as the representative of a Great 
Power, could no longer, without detriment to its dignity, allow 
a small mler like the Khan of Khiva to ecout all understanding 
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with Bussia, and not only to injnre IIb bordeis in open hostility, 
but also to excite to war the friends and the neighbonrs of the 
Empire.* 

The campaign of 1873 had become an unavoidablenecessitj. 



• See "The Khiva Campaign." oompiled from official toaroes by the Rusdan 
Stair. St.PeCenbarg 1873. 
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THE BASES OF THE RÜSSIAN OPEEATIONS IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS AND THE MEANS AT THE DISPOSAL OF 
THE BUSSIANS IN GENEBAL. 

L — ^The Caücasüs AS THE Western Division of Operations. 

To dUitingoish by a Single collective term the provinces over 
which the Russian Operations extended in the year 1873, would 
be a matter of almost utter impossibility. There is hardly any 
quarter of the globe in which one is confronted with such 
arbitrary and contradictory names and terms, as in this particular 
part of Western Asia. Nearly every map gives different names, 
which often clash in the most extraordinary manner. To speak 
generally, however, the war was carried on in the district 
usoaUy known as Central Asia, the greater part of which is 
induded in the Turanian table-Iand. But as it is scarcely 
possible to fix the natural limits of this district, it may answer 
OUT purpose, for greater precision^ to place the field of Operations 
within certain known limits. 

The eastem shore of the Caspian Sea forms the natural 
boundary on the west The other boundaries may be traced as 
foUows ; on the south, by drawing a line from the mouth of the 
Atrek stndght to the Caspian Sea as far as Samarkand, on the 
east, by a line running from Samarkand to the northem side of 
Lake Balkash, and on the north, by a line drawn from the same 
lake to the mouth of the Ural on the Caspian Sea at Ourief . 
In this manner an irregulär quadrangle is described, embracing 
almost all the provinces to which we shall have occasion to refer 
in the course of these observations. In the middle lies the 
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Khanate of Khiva, a long and narrow oasis, which includes 
both banks of the Amu-Darya, and extends from the town of 
KiikurÜü, on the frontier of Bokhara, to the southem shore of 
the Sea of Aral. The exact centre of the whole province is the 
capital of the Khanate, the city of Khiva itself, which is situated 
almost at the south-eastem extremity of the oasis. If we take 
the town of Kungrat as a centre, and describe a circle round it 
with a radius of from 80 to 90 geographica! miles, we shall find 
within the circumference of this circle about the same districts 
which come within the quadrangle which we have previously 
constructed.* The circumference itself would about correspond 
to the maximum of the Khivan dominions, and would touch 
upon and enclose all the districts which, during the Russian 
Operations, served either as starting-points for the columns of 
the expedition, or as points of support for the supply of the 
necessary materials. The circle is filled up almost entirely with 
deserts or desert-like steppes. The circumference only skirts 
the cultivated regions of the Atrek, Bokhara, r.nd Turkestan. 
A girdle of absolute desert, with a radius of over 50 geographica! 
miles (350 versts), encloses the Khanate of Khiva on every side, 
just as ditches and waüs environ an impregnable fortress. In 
many places, indeed, this girdle of deserts even attains a widtli 
of from 400 to 600 versts. If we calculate the area of this 
ciitjle, we shall find that it exceeds the areas of Germany, France, 
and Italy put together.f When one reflects that the larger part 
of this immense territory is desert, one may form a tolerably 
clear idea of the abnormal conditions of military Operations in 

* Tbe circvmfereQce of this circle Stretches far iato the territory of Bokhara, 
bat the frestern parts of the Khanate consist chiefly of steppe Und. On the other 
hand, the desert-like districts north of the Sea of Aral lie far withoat the circom- 
ferenoe of the circle. 

t Germany . . • . . • 9,818 geographica! sqoare miles 

France .. .. .. 9,599 „ „ 

Italy .. .. .. 5,375 



Total .. .• 24,792 

Area of the circle constmcted with the radias of 90 geograplücal miles : 
25,446 geographical sqaare miles. 
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Central Asia, as regards tbe nature of the coontry. The Khanate 
is entirely cut off on the east and west by deserts of sand : on 
the east, by the desert of Kizil-Kum, on the west> by the platean 
of Üst-Urt and by the Hyrcanian Steppe. On the east, the 
tenitories of Bokhara skirt the oasis of Elhiva, but, as they are 
also desert in character, they form, in conjunction with the Biver 
Amu, which ia here several versts in breadth, a complete wall 
of defence f or the eastem boundaries against that country — a 
frontieT-line which only in very rare cases are the warlike bands 
of either Khanate disposed to cross. On the south-east, it 
is true, the course of the Amu-Darya connects the two Central 
Asian States ; but south of the city of Khiva^ the banks of this 
river are for the most part harren, and, judging from the low 
condition of navigation in Asia, the traffic on the river itself 
wonld appear never to have been of importance. The whole of 
ihe sonth flank towards Persia is covered for hundreds of versts 
with impassable deserts, the so-called Turcoman steppes. The 
north is bordered by the Sea of Aral, which, owing to the 
shallowness and sandy nature of its southem shores, as well as 
to its wild character, which has proved so unf avourable to 
navigation, has hitherto been little known, and can scarcely be 
regarded as a means of communication at alL The desert of 
Kara and Eüzil-Kum forms the eastem boundary of this sea, 
while on the west it ia shut in by the bare inhospitable plateau 
of TJst-Urt Moreover, the Sea of Aral is for a long distance 
northwards completely shut out by the Kirghiz steppes in the 
Orenbuig district, and by the desert of Barsuk. The Sea of 
Aral offers, therefore, the only strategical means of communication 
from the north, and the Amu-Darya from the south-east. But 
as» to make use of the latter, a basis of Operations must be found 
in. the heart of Bokhara and Afghanistan, the Sea of Aral is 
the only line available to the Bussians, as it is, through the Syr- 
Daiya, in communication with the Bussian province of Turkestan. 
As to the girdle of deserts itself, to which we have alluded, 
this one is almost entirely surrounded by Bussian territory. 
Kussian forts and Bussian troops lie in the south-west, 
west, north, and north-east. Only to the south-east is the 
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girdle free and thoronghly secure, for there it touches on the 
unknown and almost untrodden provinces of Ehorassan, Af- 
ghanistan, and Bokhaia. The southern frontier, then, could only 
have become of any importance if Peroia and Bokhaia had 
quittedtheir neutral poeition, and taken active part in the events 
of the jear 1873, either on the Russian or Khivan aide. We 
need, therefore, only consider the east, north, and west frontiers. 
Althongh the desert nature of the Central Asian provinces is 
almost eveiywhere the same, several portions nevertheless pre- 
sent peculiar characteristics, and form, in a manner, special 
fields of Operation. Three principal divisions are worthy of 
particular notioe, of which the first may be subdivided into two. 

I. The westem, Caspian or Caucasian, division. (a.) The Man- 
gishlakian section, on the westem frontier of Ehiva, between 
the Caspian and the Aral Seas, formed by the entire extent of 
the TTst-Urt plateau, and the t)eninsu]a8 of Mangishlak and 
Busatchi. This portion was the scene of the Operations of the 
Einderli colunm under Colonel Lomakin. 

(b.) The Balkan section, which shuts in the Khanate on the 
south-east, and is composed of the so-called Hyrcanian Steppe, 
and the real Turcoman Steppes. This portion is distinguished 
by the Balkan and Kioren-Dagh mountains, and by the Biver 
Usboi, which is the old oourse of the Biver Oxns. It is 
bordered on the sonth, towards Persia, by the Atrek, and was 
the scene of the Operations of the Erasnovodsk column under 
Colonel Markosoff. 

II. The northem, or Oienburg division. This comprises the 
east and west shores of the Sea of Aral as its centre, and the 
Kirghiz Steppe to the north. Portions of the eastem margin of 
the plateau of Ust-Urt, the desert of Barsuk, with the 
southern spurs of the Ural, e.g., the mountains of Mugadshar, 
and paits of the desert of Eara and Eizil-Eum are its chief 
featuies. It is especially notioeable as the scene of the Operations 
of the Orenburg column under Lieutenant-General Yerevkin. 

III. The eastem, or Turkestan division. Boimded on the 
east by the Khanate of Khiva, which is fianked from north-west 
to south-east by the Amu-Darya, its most prominent points are 
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the desert of Kizil-Kum, the Bukan mountains, and the noithem 
frontier of the Khanate of Bokhara. The Syr-Darya, with the 
iow of Bussian forts ranged along its banks, and Üie province 
of Turkestan, form the basis of this division. It was the 
field of the Operations of the Tashkend column of General von 
Kanffinann. 

The territorial divisions which we have jnst enumerated 
have both natural and administrative features of their own, and, 
as we shall discover later on, may be accnrately distinguished 
and defined The climate, Vegetation, and natural character, 
though generallj similar, are in many respects different For as 
these divisions were the separate campaigning grounds of the 
Bossian columns, which carried on their Operations quite inde- 
pendently of one another, their dissimilarity was not without 
its influence on the progress of events, and particularly on the 
formation and equipment of the several corps of the expedition. 
The different sections are strategically bounded towards Bussia 
by the two Oovemments-General of Turkestan and Orenburg, and 
by the Grovemment of the Caucasus. Thus the Govemment- 
General of Turkestan forms the basis for the third division, that 
of Orenburg for the second, and, finally , the Caucasus for the first, 
the Caspian division. Ehiva may thus be considered the centre 
of three concentric semicircles : — 

1. The semicircle of deserts formed by the four sections ex* 
tending on the west, as far as the Caspian Sea, on the north, almost 
up to the line of the Emba, on the north-east and east to the Syr. 

2. The semicircle, more or less marked by Bussian colonisa- 
tion, fortification, and occupation, formed on the west by the 
eastem shores of the Caspian Sea, vdth that sea and the Yolga 
as lines of communication ; on the north by the line of the 
Emba and Irgiz, with the Sea of Aral and the post-road between 
Orenburg, Orsk, and Kasalinsk, as a line of communication ; and, 
finally, on the east by the province of Turkestan and the fortitied 
line of the Syr to Samaxkand and the northem boundary of the 
Khanate of Bokhara, with the Syr and the post-road from Kasa- 
Unsk to Samarkand as a line of communication. 

3. As the prime basis of all is the outer semicircle formed on 
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the west by the Caucasus, with Tiflis as a centre ; on the north 
by the OoverDment-General of Orenbuig, with Orenbuig as a 
centre ; and on the east by the Goveniment-General of Tur- 
kestan, with Tashkend as a centre. 

The head centre of the combined Operations, St. Petersburg, 
the capital of the Sussian Empire, the seat of the Glawny (or 
Chief) staff, lies then almost in the point of intersection of the 
two tangents which one may imagine drawn on the concentric 
semicircles which we have just described. 

We must now consider St Petersburg as the primary and 
original starting-point of the combined expeditions. The dis- 
tance from St Petersburg to Tiflis, as the crow flies, is 308 
geographica! miles (about 2,156 versts) ; to Orenbuig, 244 
geographica! miles (about 1,708 versts) ; to Tashkend, by way of 
Orenburg, 436 geographica! miles (3,052 versts). These figures 
appear almost incredible, and yet they only represent the direct 
distances, the real reute taken on the march being very much 
longer.* Tiflis and Orenburg possess telegraphic communication 
with St Petersburg. Tashkend had none tili the beginning 
of the campaign; the line from there to Chemkent, in con- 
nection with the Siberian line, was only finished during the 
recent campaign. The nearest telegraph Station for Western 
Turkestan is only at Orsk, on the Ural (from Kasalinsk to 
Orsk, 738 versts = 105 miles), and that for theraore Central and 
Eastem is the last Station on the great Siberian line in the 
neighbourhood of Chemkent A despatch from Kasalinsk, 
for instance, takes over eight days in transmission to St Peters^ 
bürg. The telegraph stations situated furthest east serve the 
western frontierof Central Asia ; theyare: Astrabad on Persian 
territory and on the Messrs. Siemens and Halske's private line 
to India,f Astrakhan on the Volga^ (264 miles, as the crow flies, 

** By the mail roate the distances are reckoned from — 

St. Petenbarg to Tiflis .. — 365 geog. miles (2,556 Tersts) 

to Orenburg .. -302 „ (2,116 „ ) 

,, to Tashkend .. -579 „ (4,052 ,, ). 

t This line, which exdusively nndertakes the telegraph »enrioe between 
England Rnd India, Starts from the Station of Alezandrovo tbmugli Warsaw, 
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from St. Petersburg), Petrovsk and Baku on the west coast of 
the Caspian Sea. Not one of the three chief towns enjoys direct 
railway communication. For Tashkend and Orenburg, the rail- 
way lines only reach as far as the Volga, where the three maiu 
lines terminate at Zaritzyn, Saratoflf, and Nijni-Novgorod. 
Samara on the Volga, where the road to Orenbuig begins, can be 
easily reached in summer from these places by means of the 
facilities oflFered by the splendidly managed passenger Services of 
the Volga companies. From Samara, the post-road goes on to 
Orenbuig, and firom the latter town, by way of Orsk, to Kasa- 
linsk and Turkestan. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Bussian post-roads are not level chausUe» or highways, but in 
reality only show the direction of the track, which is marked 
out by post-relays and a few Settlements and towns.* Signs of 
road construction are, as a rule, only to be met with in the east 
among the mountains, or where the road crosses ravines and 
watercourses. The Eussian post-relays are fumished in the 
inhabited regions by a kind of posting-house, the keeper of which 
is usually a rieh Cossack farmer, who, in addition to farming 
and keeping an inn, is expected to supply the necessary post- 
horses, at fibced rates of from two to three copecks per horse and 
verst, and a certain number of often very rickety vehicles, 
called telegas. This post-master has to provide by contract 
horses and coachmen for a fixed number of relays. The real 
official control of the post Service is entrusted to the snwtritel 
appointed by the Crown, who is usually an old soldier, and has 
the rank of an under post-master. He attends to all the corre- 

Odessa, Simferopole, Kertsch» Soukhoam-Kale, Katais, and Tiflis, as faras Dyulfa 
on the Russo-Persian frontier. The length of the wirea was, in January 1872, 
7.083 versts. 

* The immense network of Rassian roads, which, acoording to Lengenfeld t, 
amounts to no less than 130,000 Tersts, must, in European Russia, be divided into 
two piincipal portions, namely : — 

(Ist.) The State's roads (highways, railways, canals^ &c.) ; and 

(2nd.) The local roads, which are kept in repair by the counties. 

In Caucasia and in the Rassian GoTemments- General in Asia, the adminis- 
tration of roads is exclusively in the hands of tiie GoTernors or Govemor- 
Gcnerals. 

I 
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spondence, examines the podorosknas (passports), and is the 
highest in authority. For the convenience of travelleis, the 
posting-station has a bare white-washed room, with one table, a 
few wooden stools, the well-known samovar (tea-kettle), and a 
small number of glasses. The care and replenishing of the tea- 
kettle, the most important article in Eastem Busala, falls to the 
smotrUel, who receives for his trouble a few copecks from each 
traveller. In the steppes and deserts, through which the post- 
road leads, these stations are often entirely wanting. Some- 
times a Kirghiz tent, often, nothing but a post besmeared with 
the Russian colours, and a water-cask, constitute the Station. 
In such cases the smotrüel makes provision for the posting- 
service only, and either supplies horses which are the property 
of the Crown, or contracts with the nomads for a supply of 
Kirghiz horses.* 

As long as the post-road leads through the steppe there is 
absolutely no level track ; the Russian relay-post, called perek- 
ladnaja, which is generally drawn by three Cossack horses, 
simply follows the wheel-marks of the conveyance which has 
preceded it on the same road. In winter the sledges cross the 
steppe on the snow, and with difficulty make out their way by 
means of sign-posts erected at intervals between the relay- 
stations, which are situated from 20 to 40 versts from one 
another. When the Volga is frozen over in winter, or covered 
with floating ice in spring, the boat Service ia stopped, and the 
joumey from the last railway Station, SaratofP, to Samara has to 
be made on sledges. 

To reach the Caucasus, the railways vid Odessa and Rostoff, 
carry the traveller to the north coast of the Black Sea. Poti, on 
the east coast of the same sea, is reached from there by ship ; 
and the capital, Tiflis, by the Poti-Tiflis railway line, or from 
Rostoff by the telega along the post-road, vid Yladikavkas and 
the passes of the Caucasian mountains. In winter, when the 
usual fearful storms prevaü on the Black Sea, the Poti-Tiflis 

* According to Lengenfeldt, '* Rnsda in the Nineteenth Centurf/' the number 
of horsei the property of the Crofrn amoanti to 71,000 in the whole Rmaiiin 
Empire, and thia number is probablj mnch bdow the mark. 
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lailway Service is almost always interrupted, and the mountain 
passes of the Cancasus are also blocked by teirific falls of snow, 
accompanied with wind ; it may thus happen that all communi- 
cation with European Bussia is completely stopped for whole 
days together. In seasons such as these, the post-road from 
Bostoff vid Stavropol and Mosdok, to Petrovsk on the Caspian 
Sea, which runs parallel to the Caucasian mountains across the 
steppes of Cis-Caucasia, is the only practicable route for sledges. 
The road is more than 880 versts in length, and even a Courier 
traveUing night and day in bis troika, the Bussian three-horse 
team, takes upwards of three days and four nights to make tbis 
joumey ; whereas the post often spends more than eight days in 
accomplishing the distance between Bostoff and Temir-Chan- 
Schura, the capital of the province of Daghestan. During the 
first half of the joumey only does the route skirt towns and the 
stanüzas of the Kuban and Terek Oossacks. From Trochlad- 
naia, indeed, where the main road tums south to Tiflis through 
Yladikavkas, and the wild and romantic pass of the Kasbek, the 
villages gradually grow fewer, until on the banks of the Terek 
flome miserable Calmuck hut supplies the place of the compara- 
tively elegant Cossack Station. Here the relay-stations often lie 
40 versts from one another. Only a few overworked and 
emaciated Calmuck horses perform the post-service, so that it not 
onfrequently happens that a telega, with a team of from five to 
seven steeds, and very little baggage, is left lying helpless upon 
the road, either because the horses are unable to draw it along 
any more, or because they have fallen dead on the ground. 

In Order to get an approximate idea of these enormous 
distances, let us follow a Courier on bis joumey from St. Peters- 
burg to Tiflis and Petrovsk on the Caspian Sea. The Bussian 
military Courier, who is usually a lieutenant or a junior captain 
— for nerves of steel and muscles of iron are required for this 
-work — as soon as he has received bis despatches and has started 
on his mission, ceases almost to be a man, and is now only the 
bearer of the despatches, which must reach their destination in 
the shortest time possible, quite regardless of the human Organi- 
sation of their bearer. The couher may fall down half dead, 

I 2 
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provided that the despatches are forwarded. He is consequently 
looked upon as a kind of sacred personage by the posting autho- 
rities. He is provided with a courier-podoroshna, or posting- 
pass ;* as soon as the master of the posting-station, the smotrüel, 
of whom mention has before been made, has glanced at this 
all-powerful paper — which is signed by a Govemor-General or 
the Minister of War, and its instructions obeyed at Kamschatka, 
as punctually and conscientiously as if it were on one of the 
chaussSes of the kingdom of Poland — ^he hastens, zealous and 
trembling, to do speedily all that he can to despatch the Courier 
with as little delay as possible further upon bis way. Even the 
post must give way to him. If there are not enough horses 
forthcoming at the Station, the mail must be delayed for days, 
while the last troika is harnessed for the Courier, who is even 
permitted in an emergency to make use of his weapons in order 
to set on quickly. He has scarcely any baggage ; a little bag 
with linen, a für cloak, and the most necessary provisions — for 
at the posting-station only hot water for tea is to be found, 
seldom indeed eggs or milk — fonn pretty neariy all the luggage 
for his joumey. It is scarcely possible to describe the courier's 
conveyance, the perekladnaja. Such an equipage must be seen 
to be understood. It consisbs of the ordinary Eussian peasant's 
car, the so-called telega, The telega is a small, open, wooden 
cart, scarcely five feet in lengtL It rests upon four small wooden 
wheels, which run on two wooden axles. In the steppe, the 
wheels often have neither iron rings nor metal boxes, so that 
the wood of the axle rubs against the wooden box of the wheel, 
and often catches fire, in spite of the wheel being perpetually 
greased. In the upper box of the tel^a it is just possible to sit 
upright. The coachman j emschtschik) is perched on the front 
edge of the box. A bündle of straw, or the courier's travelling 

* There are three kinds of podoroshnas or passports : — 
(Ist.) For oouriers; 

(2nd.) For trayellers employed by the Government; and 
(3rd.) For private persons. 
The last-oamed travellers are three times as lonj^ over their joumey as the 
first. To atiempt to travel without a podoroshna woald be a harebrained andertaking, 
and the tmveller would be at the mercy of every Cossack or Kirghix. 
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bag, which is made fast with a rope to the back of the waggon, 
serves as a seat for the traveller, upon which he can only 
by great skill manage to keep himself, whether awake or asleep, 
as the Cossack horses gallop madly across the trackless steppe, 
over streams, hüls, and trunks of trees, with the conveyance, 
which is totally devoid of any elasticity. At night, he can only 
make himself a kind of bed by filling the box of the telega with 
straw. Bat even then he can only, with considerable difficulty, 
make a bed of this straw couch, by drawing his knees very high 
up. This Position is, however, so uncomfortable, that most 
persons prefer to make the whole jonmey in a sitting posture. 
But after travelling thus for eight days and eight nights 
uninterruptedly, the traveller becomes almost deprived of 
feeling, nay, almost of every human Sensation. After having 
traversed some 20 or 30 versts, the Courier presents his 
podoToskna at the Station in silence, pays for the post-horses, 
seats himself in another tdega which is Standing aU ready for 
his reception, if he has not secured himself one of his own at the 
beginning of the journey, fresh horses are hamessed, and on he 
proceeds at a gallop to the next Station, where the same mono- 
tonous dumb-show is again gone through. In this way the 
Courier often leaves 250 versts behind him in one day, and rests 
during the whole of this time perhaps not more than half an 
hDur, whilst a glass of tea is being prepared for him. A glass of 
sea, a couple of biscuits, and a few eggs form the courier's 
nsual diet for a whole day, and he is often lucky if he can 
procure even this.* Besides the station-master and a few wild 
nomad figures, the Courier often sees no human being for days. 
He is lucky if he once happens to meet on the road some 
comrade ; a halt is then made, and by the side of the samovar, 
urhich steams and bubbles cheerfully, a friendly glass of tea is 
swallowed in Company. But this is the sole refreshment and 
recreation to which the Courier can look forward during the 
whole of Ms journey. Let us now see how the Courier whoni 
we have just described, and whose progress, after that of the 

* The author made the joarney from Kasalinsk to Onk (40 hoars) withou* 
taking tnything but a draught of brackish water. 
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telegraphic despatches, is the quiekest in Asiatic Russia, gets 
over the road from St. Petersburg to Petrovsk. 

In the spring of the year 1873, the direct train to the Black 
Sea used to leave St. Petersburg at eight o'clock in the evening. 
On the fourth day the traveller by this train arrived, about the 
same hour, vid Moscow and Kursk, at Bostoff on the Don; 
that is, after a joumey of 72 hours. Several hours must neces- 
aarily be wasted before the arrangements for the post-joumey 
to Petrovsk are made at Sostoff, so that the Courier is scarcely 
ready to continue his joumey before sunrise on the fifth day. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, if the steppe is diy 
and in good condition, and particularly, if horses enough are to 
be had without delay, and none of the usual accidents to 
carriage or horses ensue, the Courier, supposing that he gets 
through more than 18 versts per hour, may in another four 
days, that is to say, on the ninth day, reach Petrovsk, on the 
Caspian Sea, or even Tiflis. In winter, when hard, firm snow 
Covers the Cis-Caucasian Steppe, the land joumey may even be 
made in a still shorter time. But then, again, the Kasbek Pass 
is ofben entirely blocked by the snow. 

If he goes by sea, the Courier leaves St. Petersburg by the 
evening express train, vid Moscow, Kursk, and Kiev, and so on 
to Odessa, which he reaches on the morning of the fifth day. 
From this place one of the steamers of the Bussian steamboat 
Company sails once a week to Poti, by way of the Crimea and 
Kertsch, making the voyage in eight days. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, the traveller can be in Poti on ihe 
thirteenth day, if he catches the boat at Odessa on the morning 
of his arrival in that town, which is a very great chance. If, on 
arriving at Poti, he immediately catches the direct train to Tiflis, 
he may be in the capital of the Caucasus on the evening of the 
thirteenth day. But this is rarely practicable, and he must 
therefore calculate upon 15 days at least, with even more 
than ordinary luck. The same time is required for the joumey 
vid Sostoff, as well as vid Taganrog, Kertsch, and PotL From 
here also a steamer sails only once a week ; but the sea voyage 
takes at least fifteen days, whilst the joumey by land can, 
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if necessaiy, be done in from nine to ten. The letter post 
requiies, under the most favourable condition, at least ten days. 
Thus an average quick joumey is from nine to fourteen days. 
AU more important and detailed Orders must be forwarded 
in this way, for only brief instructions can be entrusted to the 
tel^raph, which is often for whole days intemipted by the 
stoims on the Cis-Caucasian steppes that blow Uke hurricanes, 
and, in consequence of the immense distances^ it can often only 
be sei to rights by adopting the most energetic measures. 

Without entering into further detaUs, one may akeady form 
an idea from these data of the difficulties and the loss of üme 
inseparable from the transport of troops and war material by the 
land or sea route which has just been described. Transport by 
8ea from Odessa or Taganrog to Poti is an easy matter, and the 
Service is thoroughly well performed by the excellently managed 
Bussian line, which possesses the monopoly of the navigation to 
the Caucasus. Poti has, however, practicaUy no harbour. Sand- 
banks extend for into the sea, and prevent the ships from 
running into the narrow and shallow opening. All goods must 
be put on lighters, and by them transported to the roadsteads of 
Poti, and thence by raU to Tiflis. The land transport from 
Bostoff is attended with even greater difficulties. Gamels are 
seldom employed in Cis-Caucasia. Everything must be piled 
upon tdegas and drawn by oxen, bufialoes, and horses. Large 
c^aravans of Waggons are formed, which have to contend with 
onspeakable hardships, and proceed very slowly across the path- 
less and swampy steppes. It is on this account that in summer* 
time, the Yolga route vid Astrakhan, in connection with the 
Busaian steamboat lines on the Caspian, is still the best to the 
seaport towns of Petrovsk and Baku on the westem coast of the 
sea. From here, of course, the goods must be despatched by the 
Waggon Caravans just described (from Baku on cameis) further 
into the interior of the Caucasus. This route may also be taken 
by passengers, but it is far longer than the land joumey vid 
EostoflT. In that case, one leaves the railway at Nijni, Saratoff, 
or Zaritzyn, and takes the Volga steamboat to Astrakhan. From 
here, twice a week, a small steamer carries the Yolga passengera 
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across the bar at the delta, where they embark on board the 
Caspian steamer, which makes the passage from the inouth of 
the Volga to Petrovsk in about 18 hours. For merchandise, 
as we have said, this is the best road to the places on the 
coast ; but even then it is only practicable if the Volga and the 
northern end of the Caspian Sea, which in winter is to a large 
extent frozen over, are free from ice and navigable. The land 
route from Astrakhan to Petrovsk is scarcely desirable, and is 
only taken in the most rare cases, as, owing to the deep swamps 
and deserts, the traflSc is so trifling that the post-stations and 
post-relays are usually in a deplorable condition. 

These are the Eussian means of communication with the 
Caucasus. The ea^tem Govemments of Orenbuig and Turkestan 
are far less favoured. In the Caucasus European civilisation is 
every where to be met with ; Tiflis is a town both Asiatic and 
European in character, in which the elegant caß of a Parisian 
reRtaurateur is to be found side by side with the Oriental bazaar 
of the Persian and Central Asian merchant But beyond 
Orenburg every trace of European civilisation disappears, and 
one now comes across the purely Asiatic üfe in all its wildness. 

As we noticed before, the ordinary means of communication, 
viz., the three railway lines for the route to Orenburg and 
Turkestan, only reach as far as the Volga. There is only one 
Station on the Volga for the Turkestan road, namely, Samara. 
In the Summer this place is easily reached in a few days, as we 
have before said, from the three railway stations of Saratoff, 
Nijni, and Zaritzyn, by means of the Volga steamships. But 
aU traffic on this river is interrupted during a great part of the 
year, because from November to April it is partly frozen over, 
and partly filled with floating ice. The opening of the Volga* 

* According to the " St. Petersburg Almanac " of the year 1873, for the 
places of : — 

Kasan, the aTerage opening of the Volga lOth (22nd) of April ; freeinig time, 
8tU (20th) of November; 

Saratoff, the urerage opening of the Volga 7th (19th) of April; freezing time, 
26th of November (8th of December) ; 

Astrakhan, the average opening of the Volga 13th (25th) of March; freesing 
time, 2nd (Uth) of December. 
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is calcTilated to take place at Saratoff on the 7th of April, the 
freezing-time on the 26tli of November (8th of December). 
During the whole of this time communication with Samara is 
miich more difl&cult. The Station of Saratoff is then the only 
one available for the journey from St. Petersburg. There one 
must take a post tdega and foUow the post-road vid Volsk, 
Sysrar, and Simbirsk on the right bank, or vid Volsk and 
Nikolaiewsk on the left bank. The road from Saratoff through 
Sysrar (the terminus of the railway which is in course of con- 
struction) is 384 versts in length, that through Nikolaiewsk, 
411 versts ; both routes, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, take two days and two nights, and the frozen Volga 
must be crossed in a sledge. From the railway terminus of 
Nijni there are two land routes to Samara. One runs from 
Nijni, along the right bank of the Volga, to Kasan, 408 versts, 
and thence vid Simbirsk to Samara, 436 versts, making a total 
of 844 versts (about 600 Enghsh miles). Another way leads 
direct from Nijni, through Sergatsch and Korsun, to Simbirsk, 
466 versts, and thence to Samara, 242 versts, in all 708 versts 
(about 500 English miles).* By either route the Courier would 
have at least four days and f our nights of uninterrupted travelling. 
There is positively no direct communication by land from the 
Lower Volga, Astrakhan, and Zaritzyn to Samara. The line from 
St. Petersburg, vid Moscow and Saratoff, to Samara, is conse- 
quently the only route. From Samara a good post-road leads 
through Busuluk to Orenburg, following the Uttle Eiver Samara 
for the greater part of the way. There is no such thing as a 
ehau88^; the route leads for the most part through sandy 
steppes, but past rieh districts and villages, and it possesses good 
relay-stations, which are well provided with horses. The country 
is füll of resources, and only of late years has it sufifered 
severely from drought. The distance is 421 versts, and from 
36 to 48 hours at least are necessary for the journey. None of 
the other roads, which meet at Orenburg, are of any importance 
for direct communication. One road leads from Orenburg vid 
Busuluk, 253 versts, where the route branches off to Samara, 

* Official Rassian Post Map. St. Petersburg, 1872. 
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through Tschistopol to Kasan. It is 773 versts long, and to reach 
the railway at Nijni 1,168 versts must be traversed with post- 
horses. The two other principal roads of Orenburg, one of which 
runs in a northerly direction parallel to the Ural chain to Perm, 
while the other foUows the Eiver Ural to Uralsk and Gurief on 
the Caspian Sea, do not require consideration, as they are ün- 
practicable for direct conununication, and are only used for the 
internal commerce of the Govemment-GeneraL 

Let US now foUow the Courier on his joumey along the route 
via Saratoff, of which mention has just been made. He leaves 
St Petersburg, by the express train which passes through 
Moscow, at seven o'dock in the evening, and on the moming of 
the fourth day he arrives at Saratoff. In summer he takes the 
steamer, and, if all goes weU, reaches Samara in the evening of 
the fifth day (a voyage of at least 45 hours), and Orenburg on 
the seventh day. In winter, when the Courier has to make the 
journey from Saratoff to Samara by land, he cannot reach 
Orenburg under eight or nine days. This road is "used solely by 
traveUers, the post, and the larger waggon-transports. Large 
trains of waggons, which are slowly dragged along by relays of 
horses and oxen belonging to the Cossacks, and are organized in 
precisely the same manner as the Caravans, keep up the commu- 
nication between the Volga and Orenburg, the last and the first 
stations of Busso-Asiatic commerce. These Caravans go to 
Orenburg, or at furthest to Orsk. There the greater part of the 
goods is packed on cameis and carried further into the interior 
of Asia. The long snake-like procession of Waggons winds 
slowly and interminably across the monotonous steppe, the 
clumsy, powerful Eussian ox, or the gigantic black Asiatic 
buffalo, moves slowly under the yoke, and the monotonous 
creaking of the ungreased wooden wheels is only occasionally 
interrupted by the cry of the wild and rüde Gossack coachman, 
who is enthroned high up on the bales of goods in a kind of 
small kennel of straw. The curious cavalcade haJts before the 
Gossack stanitzas. The draught cattle are unhamessed, a Uttle 
fortification is formed by the closely packed vehicles, and the 
drivers bivouac beside the pleasantly flickering fire until the 
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following moming, when the drivers of the new relay hamess 
their oxen and horses once more to the column of Waggons, and 
continue their joumey onward to the next stanitzas. 

The route vid Orenburg seems ahnest exclusively to connect 
St. Petersburg with the Turkestan possessions and the capital 
Taschkend, which may be regarded as their centre. The route 
across Siberia is so very much longer, that in point of fact it is 
only nsed by soUtary travellers or couriers in cafle of the post- 
relays on the Orenbmg line being out of order, or of great 
danger arising from Khivan or Kirghiz robbers. From Tash- 
kend the Siberian route, which has only recently been estab- 
lished, leads viA Chemkent (114 versts), Aulie-Ata (154 versts), 
and Semipalatinsk (1,771 versts) to Omsk. The distance from 
Tashkend to Omsk is 2,496 versts, or 356J German miles.* 
There the road divides. One road leads westward to Orenburg 
vid Orsk, a distance of 1,496 versts, while the other goes north 
to Tobolsk, and is 610 versts in length, Thus the distance to 
Orenburg may be calculated at the ahnest incredible figure of 
3,992 versts = 570 geographica! miles, and that to Tobolsk at 
3,106 versts = 444 geographica! miles — distances which a 
Courier could hardly travel in 17 or in 20 days, even if he were 
to travel day and night without a Single break, and to find post- 
horses all ready at every relay-station.f 

The direct and principal road to Turkestan runs from 
Orenburg, along the Biver Ural as f ar as Orsk, straight to the 
north-east head of the Sea of Aral; it then skirts the right 
bank of the Syr-Darya at Kasalinsk (Fort No. 1), and follows 
this stream up to the city of Turkestan (Azret), and thence, 
vid Chemkent, reaches Tashkend, and finally, Samarkand 
From Orenburg to Orsk (the last telegraph Station) the road is 
good for 265 versts, and leads through rieh stanitzas, the culti- 
vated land of the Cossacks of the Ural, and past stations well 

* - Aboat 1,800 English miles. 

t Notwithstanding this the road is mnch nsed. Many of the offioera pro- 
opcding to the seat of war in 1873» or retuming thence, preferred it» becauae on 
the Orenbnrg line the horses had become nnserviceable, and the travellers had to 
stop for days in the middle of the desert. From Tobolsk to Perm we have also to 
reckon almost 1,000 Tcnts (ÜTe to siz days' travelling). 
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provided with relays. The road as far as Orsk is at least a dis- 
cemible track, and on the bank of the Ural there are bridges, 
dykes, and railings, even reminding the traveller among the 
Ural mountains of the high-roads of Western Enssia. Between 
Orsk and Kasalinsk on the Syr, however, all regulär roads 
cease, and the route is only marked by steppe stations, which 
lie often from 30 to 40 versts from one another, and by marks 
which in summer are composed of small pyramidal heaps of 
earth, and in winter, when the steppe is covered with a uniform 
layer of snow, and when there is absolutely no means of finding 
the way, consist of high sign-posts or of pyramids built of stones. 
This route passes the Eiver Ural near Orsk, and then foUows 
southwards the right bank of the litüe River Or, on the westem 
side of the low steppe hills of the Tschaman-Tau (which is a 
southem spur of the Ural, and ends in the Mugadshar moun- 
tain, of which mention has already been made) as far as Dowdy , 
whence it winds eastward and reaches the country of the Irgiz 
at the small fort of Karabutak. The road then runs in a south 
easterly direction as f ar as the fort of Uralsk on the Irgiz 
after several times crossing the northem brauch of this river 
which is almost dry in summer, and going directly south from 
this point past the salt lakes of Katy-Kul and Meldy-Kul, 
across the sandy deserts of Kara-Kum to the northem end of 
the Sea of Aral. The road from Uralsk to Kasalinsk, along 
the Bay of Sary-Tscheganak, is completely shut in by sandy 
deserts, and does not pass any human habitations or any 
land capable of cultivation. At the Station of Djulyus, where 
Stands the only official buüding constructed of stone on 
the whole route, the road enters the territory of the Govern- 
ment of Turkestan, in which the first place of importance is 
Fort No. 1, or Kasalinsk. According to the oflScial Eussian 
post-route, in which, however, the distances between the stations 
are often under-estimated, the distance from Orenbuig to 
Orsk is 265 versts, from this to Fort Karabutak 210 versts, to 
Fort Uralsk 182^ versts, and to Kasalinsk 345f versts ; thus 
forming a total of 1,003 versts = 143 geographica! mües, from 
Orenburg to Kasalinsk. The Forts of Karabutak and Uralsk, 
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which are composed of little ruined earthworks, surrounded by 
a few stone houses and some wooden barracks, and which, apart 
from the small garrison, possess a population of barely a hundred 
sotds, are the only inhabited spots in the whole tract of country, 
which can be nsed as intermediate stations or as ^tappes for 
troops on the march. All the other stations are only so in 
name, and lie in the midst of the grass-covered steppe or sandy 
desert, without any Settlements and resources. A hole scooped 
out of the ground, a tent of feit, often only a pole, a water-cask, 
or a broken-down telega, form the Station, such as it is. The 
stations possess scarcely any means of subsistence ; indeed, in 
several places, drinking water has to be procured miles away. 
The nomads of the Kirghiz steppe supply the only provisions 
which are to be had, and they are continually shifting their 
quarters according to the season and the State of the pasture- 
grounds, setting up their kibitkas for only a brief interval in the 
neighbourhood of one of the stations. The two forts to which 
we have alluded possess scanty storehouses, which have annually 
to be stocked with food brought from Orenburg on cameis or by 
the Waggon caravans, and they are scarcely able to support their 
own garrisons. A division of troops on the march must carry 
with it, on Waggons or cameis, all it requires in the way of pro- 
visions, fuel, &c., for the whole journey, and its progress is as 
slow as that of a complete expedition. According to the official 
regulations, every Station must have 15 relay-horses. But as 
these can only be procured from the nomads, who are very 
irregulär in their supplies and in their places of abode, the 
regulation number of horses ia very seldom available. Many 
stations have no horses at all, in which case their place must be 
taken by cameis. This is especially the case in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sea of Aral, where horses can scarcely draw even 
the little tdega through the deep hot sand of the desert of Kara- 
Kum. The horses are often so weak that they remain prostrate 
between two stations, and as they are not easily to be had, 
owing to the great distances, the traveller is obUged to halt for 
whole days in the harren desert. Bacon and himiss are, under 
the most favourable circumstances, the only provisions of the 
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traveller, that is to say, if he have the good fortune to light upon 
a Kirghiz tent in the neighbourhood. 

The following table will serve to give the reader an idea, 
better than words could do, of the abnormal and unfavourable 
State of the means of communication along the Turkestan 
road: — 

(Seren Rnssian renta » about 1 German mile 



Tashkend— 
Chemkent . • 
Turkestan«. 
Jolek 

Fort PeroTski 
Fort No. 2 
Kasalinsk (Fort No. 1) 



■' nearly 5 Engliah milee.) 

Vcrsts. 
6stations» 114| 



155i 

204f 

110 

195 

175t 









Total .. 955f 


Stationi— 




Vcrrts. 




Yonyskaya 


• • • 


. 14 " 




Bik-Baal .. 




. 16 




GoloTskaya 




. 13t 




Kamyschly-Basch 




. 16» 




Andrejerskaya 




. 17 




Sapak 
Ak-Dshulpass 




. 17 
• 17 


Desert tUtiona» 


Alti-Kaduk 




. 16* 




NikolayoTskaya 




. 16 




Knl-Knduk 




. 16 




Dangurlyuk-Sor 




. 15* 




ConstantinoTskaya 




• 161^ 




Kara-Kuduk 




. 16 




Djulyus .. 




. 17 


in«.) 


Terekü .. 




. 17 




DshaloTU .. 




. 30 


(More tlum 40 ferste in 
reality.) 


Katy.Knl.. 




. 36 


(Ditto.) 






. 18 


(Aboat 25 Tersts.) 


Fort UraUk (Gorod Iigiz) . 


. 20 










345} 



1.3011 
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Broüght forward. 
flCatioiiB— 

BiiB-Gumer • • 

KixU-Jar .. 
Seralj .. •• 

Kan-Sai .. 
Kut-Sai .. 
Tscfaulak-Kairakti .. 
Fort KArabvtak 

Stationa— 
Baach-Karabiitak 
Domdj •• 
Bugaty-Sai 
Bary-Kamyadi 
And-Tjnbe 
Ittemiis • • 
Tokan 
Onk on the River Ural 

Orenbnrs on the Ural . . 

Bnsnliik •• 

Samara on the Volga . . 



Versts. 
1,30U 



Deflert stations. 



182i 



Steppe. 



210 
265 
253f 
166i 

2,379 



Total from Taahkend to Samara 

(Abont 1,800 English milet.*) 

This table shows us that from Orsk to Easalinsk a desert 
tract of 738 versts has to be crossed, which-, with the exception 
of the two forts, is quite without resources, and the niunerous 
stations of which have only high-sonnding names, but are never 
marked by any real places or buildings. From Kasalinsk the 
road now brings the traveller into the well-watered district of 
the Syr-Darya, but the general character of the coimtry mider- 
goes no change imtil Chemkent is reached. Great dusty 
plains of sand altemate with broad grass steppes. The stations 
consist, as in the Kiighiz steppe, for the most part only of 
small earih huts. The many swamps and marshy steppes, 
such as those of Bakali-Kora, which the road skirts before 

* The eatimatei of the diatanoet giTen in the aboTO table have bcen carefnlly 
ooUected from the Rnaiian Offidal Poit Map, bt. Petersburg, 1872, and from the 
Table of Koatei of ICarch, Taahkend, 1872. The two do not always agree; but, 
aa we her« reckon by thoneanda of Terats, a few Terata are of no oonaequence, and it 
woold be düBcult to give preferenoe to one or other of theae official aouroea. 
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reaching Fort Perovsk, make the joumey along the River Syr 
often very dangerous, on account of the feverish atmosphere 
and excessive heat. But, generally speaking, the route from 
Kasalinsk is more favourable than the Kirghiz Steppe which 
we have already described. The Syr-Darya districts are par- 
tially cultivated, or at least show signs of an earlier civilisation 
and colonisation ; horses are to be met with in larger numbers 
than in the desert of Kara-Kum. The Eussian fortresses ranged 
along the river afford convenient intermediate stations; and 
once the traveller has amved at the city of Turkestan, he is in 
the heart of the province, the towns of which, surrounded by 
large and well-watered gardens and plantations, are able to 
supply either travellers or troops on the march with the neces- 
sary means of subaistence. The road foUows the right bank of 
the Syr-Darya from Kasalinsk to Fort No. 2 ; it then skirts the 
Bakali-Kora swamps as far as Fort Perovsk, where it again 
foUows the right bank of the stream, past Fort Julek, to the 
Tasch-Suat Station, and then, tuming into the interior of the 
province, reaches the city of Turkestan at the foot of the Kara- 
Tau mountidn. From here the road runs in the interior of the 
country as f ar as Chemkent and Tashkend, and goes eveiy- 
where through cultivated and inhabited tracts. At Tashkend 
it divides; the road to the east leads along the foot of 
the mountain to Khojend, and crosses the Syr before this 
town; the road to tlie west crosses the Syr at Chinaz, and 
after passing through a harren country without a Single blade of 
Vegetation for at least 100 versts, as f ar as Jizak, enters the 
Zerafshan district through the gigantic gate of Tamerlane,* 
reaching the city of Samarkand on the noi-them slope of the 
Bokharian Kara-Tau mountain, the last Station of the Turkestan 
post-road. The total length of this road, from Samara to 
Samarkand, is 2,651 versts, or 379 geographical miles. 

To calculate the time which a Courier travelling from 
St Petersburg to Tashkend takes, one may reckon for the dis- 
tricts with roads— those, for example, between Samara and 

* Tamerlane's Gate is formed by the steep diffs of the western Noratanjn- 
Kara-Taa and the eastern Sansar-Tau. 
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Orenburg — an average apeed of fix)m nine to ten versta per 
hour, of course allowing for the necessary stoppages at the 
stations for hamessing, for posting arrangements, and for meals ; 
for with good horses 20 versts can be got over in an hour under 
very favourable circumstances.* But for the desert between Orsk 
and Tashkend one can only allow, in any case, 7^ versts an 
hour. A stoppage of five hours at each of the chief stations of 
Samara, Orenburg, Orsk, Kasalinsk, and Fort Perovsk woiüd 
make, therefore, in all 35 hours ; and the Courier from Samara, 
were he to travel uninterruptedly and without any unusual 
stoppage or accident, would arrive at Tashkend in about 
13 days and 14 hours, or 326 hours : as we have shown above, 
he cannot reach Samara until the fifth day out from St. Peters- 
burg, he would therefore need at the very least from 19 to 
20 days for the whole joumey from the Eussian capital to 
Ta8hkend.+ The post-bags, which are forwarded like the Courier, 
are usually a month on the road. 

From these figures the reader can form a tolerably clear idea 
of the Position of a division on the march, a train of Waggons, 
or a Caravan. If he considers, moreover, that the province of 
Turkestan receives all its European articles by this line vid 

* The aathor, who trsTeUed as the militarj coarier, with large laggage, and 
therefore oould not prooeed so qnickly, reckoned 9 Tersts per honr. He took, for 
instance, ten dajs in going from Kasalinsk to Samara, while it is potsible for a 
coarier withont Inggage to oomplete the distanoe in eight and a-half days. Bj 
regulation time the Tehicle has to trayerse, in summer, 10 versts per hour, in 
antumn and spring, 8 Tersis, but it is not alwajs possible to do so. 
t 





Hours of 
Travelüng. 


Distanoe 
(Versts). 


Average Versts 
per Hour. 


From— 

Samara to Orenburg 
Orenburg to Orsk 
Orsk to Kasalinsk 
Kasalinsk to Tashkend.. 


45 

34 

94 

128 

25 


420 
265 

738 
956 

• • 


9-3 
7-8 
7-8 
7-5 
• • 


From Samaim to Tashkend . . 


326 
(13 dys. 14 hrs.) 


2,379 


(8 1 
uponan average.) 
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Orenburg. and that, beyond mere provisions, almost everything 
must be brought from Europe^ he can arrive at an approximate 
estimate of the difl&culties which this countiy presents with 
regard to means of communication. The Syr-Darya, although 
navigable and even available for steamers, is but of little 
importance as a line of communication, as the navigable Channel 
above Fort No. 2 is a veiy bad one. Large swamps, sand-banks, 
and Cataracta prevent all navigation for the greater part of the 
year. The Channel near Petrovsk is in summer often scarcely a 
foot deep, and in spring from three to four feet at most 
Formerly numbers of irrigatory canals carried off in summer 
three-quarters of the water of the principal stream for the 
cultivation of the banks far into the desert. And when the 
Eussians stopped up many of the canals, thereby ruining the 
cultivation of whole districts, and tuming them again into 
deserts, they could not do away with all, so that most of the 
river water is still lost each year. Eegular steam communication 
for passengers or goods does not, therefore, yet exist on the Syr. 
The Eussian steamers are only employed for the Service of the 
crown. Travellers use the post-line which we have described ; 
merchandise is transported exclusively by land on cameis by a 
Caravan Company, and is often half a year on the road from 
Tashkend to Samara. A division of troops, which takes its 
food with it on a waggon-train and daily marches 20 versts, 
resting every fourth day, could, under the most favourable 
circumstances and without halting, manage the joumey from 
Orenburg to Tashkend, a distance of 1,959 versts, in about 
4^ months. 

We have hitherto considered the direct lines of communica- 
tion between St. Petersburg and the central points of the three 
Eussian provinces, Tiflis, Orenburg, and Tashkend. Communi- 
cation between the several capitals is even less satisfactory. 
The Caucasus has absolutely no communication with Turkestan. 
Its furthest outposts to the east, the little steppe forts on the 
east coast of the Gaspian Sea, were, until lately, entirely 
separated from the Qovemment-General of Turkestan by sandy 
deserts and the hoetile tenitory of Elhiva. The Caucasus is 
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only in communication with Orenbuig from Petrovsk aud Baku, 
bj way of Astrakhan and Samara, by the Yolga line, and, as we 
have geen alreadj, only in summer. In winter there is no 
diiect communication at alL Only the Govenunents-General of 
Orenbuig and Turkestan are, to a certain degree, in connection 
with each other. Therefore, for administrative purposes, and 
for the conduct of Operations for a Central Asian expedition, it 
is only through the Bussian capital, St Petersburg, that constant 
communication between the three provinces can be maintained. 
St. Petersburg was the centre for the general direction and the 
connection between the Operations of the three provinces during 
the campaign of 1873, so that information and instructions for 
the separate columns, as long as they were in the desert, and 
not yet combined in the oasis of Khiva itself , had to be sent 
from one head-quarters through one provincial capital to 
St Petersburg, and thence back again through another to their 
proper destination.* Let us now consider the condition of these 
three provinces separately, and more especially with reference 
to their capacities for war and military Operations. 

L — The Pkovince of the Caücasüs, the Basis of Operations 
FOK the Fiest, ob Caspian, Division. 

(hograpMcal Situation, Population, and Districts. 

The countries of the Caucasus, which are united in one 
province imder a Joint civil and military power for the purpose 
of administration and govemment, are bounded on the west and 
east by the Black and Caspian Seas, on the south, by Armenia 
and Persia, and on the north, by the territory of the Don 
Cossacks and of the Calmucks of Astrakhan. The northem 
boundary of the province commences where the little river 
Kuru*Jeja empties itself into the Sea of Azof, foUows the 
course of this stream, skirts the Manytsch stream in the neigh- 

* Thos it happened, for instuioe, that the news of the disaster and of the 
ntreal of Markoaoir's column reached the head-qnarten of General Kauffmann onlj 
at the beginning of Jiilj. 

K 2 
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bourhood of Jekaterinovskoie, and then runs along the steppe 
and Salt lakes of Manytsch and Sara-Kamish, almost parallel 
to the principal line of the Caucasian chain, until it reaches the 
mouth of the Kuma in the Caspian Sea. The frontier to the 
south and west, in the direction of Armenia, is not well defined 
by nature. It begins at the little post of Nikaloya, on the west 
coast of the continent, and then partly f ollowing the ridge of the 
Armenian mountams, past the Eussian city of Alexandropol, 
ends at the Little Ararat, in the Persian province of Acerheid- 
shan. The boundary on the Persian side is chiefly fonned by 
the course of the Aras, the principal tributary of the Kur. It 
follows this river as far as the post of Karadulinsk, and, running 
f rom here along the ridge of the westem spur of the Elbourz 
chain, past the Mugan Steppe, enters the Caspian Sea at Astara. 
The district thus enclosed, which contains the most diversified 
countries and peoples, and which belongs half to Europe and 
half to Asia, has an area of . 7,981*55 Square miles, with 
4,716,157 inhabitants, or about 591 to the German Square mile 
— 1 German Square mile = about 30 English Square miles.* 
The whole country is divided from north-west to south-east by 
two chains of the Caucasus mountains, which run parallel to 
each other, the Southern, the Black Mountains, not reaching the 
snow line, while the Elbourz and the Kasbek mountains of the 
northem line attain a height of about 18,700 feet, and 16,700 
f eet respectively.-(- The northem ränge, which is generally con- 
sidered to be the Caucasus, and which forms the division 
between Europe and Asia, the sacred boundary of the old 
civilised world, separates the whole country lying between the 
Black and the Caspian Seas, from Anapa on the Straits of 

* According to the tables of the topographical division for the war of the 
Tiflis staff, 1870; but according to the notices of the " Great General Staff" of 
the German army, 1873, the area for the year 1867 (Inland water inclnded) is as 
follows: — Caucasus countries » 7|978*6 German Square miles, and 4,661,824 
inhabitants. According to the newest calculations of Strelbizki, 1874, it is 
«= 8,129*73 German Square miles, and 4,893,332 inhabitant-s, t.^., about 602 sonls 
on a German square mile (or about 30 English Square miles). 

t Equal to 5,646 metres i* 17^382 Parisian feet; and 5,043 metres i* 15,524 
Parisian feet, respectivelj. 
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Kertsch to Baku in the furthest east, a distance of about 
116 geographica! miles, into the Cis- and Trans-Caucasian 
coontiies, fonning thereby three divisions which are entirely 
distinct from one another, with respect to their geography, 
ethnogiaphy, and civilisation. Towards the slopes, the chain is 
pointed, its peaks are for the most part of a conical shape and 
close together, and it does not poBsess many extensive chains. 
But the steep glacier line which rises up in the middle f orms a 
continnons and insurmountable wall, with single peaks, abrupt 
and precipitous, The mountains in the front of this central 
chain descend on the north and south almost perpendicularly 
into the Valleys, and are covered to the south with impenetrable 
woods. Kapid mountain streams, with steep banks which often 
scarcely aUow space for a narrow path, wind through the con- 
tracted Valleys ; whereas there are no large rivers with broad 
accessible vaUeys or mountain lakes. Thus the boundaries of 
the divisions are sharply defined, their sole means of communi- 
cation being by ship on the two seas, or by a central and prin- 
cipal mountain pass, the so-called Gate of the Caucasus, through 
which runs the admirably constructed post-road vid Vladikavkas 
to Tiflis, and a less frequented post-road from Petrovsk to Baku, 
along the narrow level margin of the coast The remaining 
mountain passes can only be crossed by the sure-footed pack- 
horses of the inhabitants, and cannot be considered as real lines 
of communication. In old times even these few roads were 
completely hemmed in by the Caucasian WaU, as it was called, 
which led from Derbend right up to the Straits of Kertsch, and 
remains of which are still to be seen. The northernmost of the 
sections, distinctly divided by the ridges of the Caucasus, which 
goes by the name of Cis-Caucasia, forms the most southern and 
the lowest portion of the great European tableland.* The 
northem and far larger part of this section is covered with 

* From the coast of the Sea of Azof, which is only a little aboTe the lerel of 
the IthMsk Sea, the Cis-Caacaiian piain declines graduallj towards the east, until, at 
the moQths of the Kuma and Volga Rivers, it is almost as low as the level of 
the Caspian Sea, which, as it is well known and as is proved by the levelling of 
IvaDshiutsow, is 882 English feet lower than the level of the Black Sea. 
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steep, tieelesSy salt steppes, oontaining wells in which the water, 
whether stagnant or flowing, is for the most part quite salt 
There is no doubt that tbis piain was coveied by tbe sea in 
piebistoric times, and formed a common basin with tbe two seas 
now separated from eacb other. Fixed Settlements and colonies 
can only be established in the sbape of oases along tbe fresb- 
water livers ; tbe remainder of tbe territory mnst be left to the 
nomad laces and their berds of cattle. Only in tbe west, in tbe 
neighbonrbood of tbe Sea of A^of, does one meet with Settle- 
ments of Euban and Don Cossacks ; the wbole of tbe central 
and eastem portion is tbe pasture-ground of the Nagai and 
Calmuck nomads.* Tartar races, Eirghiz and Turcomans, are 
to be found on the Caspian Sea» between tbe mouths of tbe 
Kuma and the Terek. Wbile the wbole of the north of tbe 
Cis-Caucasian tableland is destitute of Vegetation and scarcely 
produces anything, in tbe south a fniitfül and rieh strip of 
coimtry, the luxiiriant Vegetation of which is due to tbe two 
monntain streams, the Kuban and Terek, runs along the long 
line of tbe northem base of the Caucasian chain for a breadth 
of from 20 to 25 German miles. The Euban, which rises at 
the foot of the Elbourz mountain, runs in a westerly direction, 
pouring its waters into the Sea of Azof, and forming the fertile 
and richly cultivated district of the Euban Cossacks. Tbe 
Terek, which flows beneath the majestic Easbek mountain, tums 
eastward, and runs into the Caspian Sea, encircling in its 
course tbe lands and Settlements of the Terek Cossacks. Both 
these rivers receive a great number of tributaries from the 
mountains, and form in tbe piain extensive swamps and water- 
courses, which are overgrown with reeds abnost as big as trees, 
and are completely impenetrable. The wbole countiy of Cis- 
Caucasia is distinguished by its Cossack and nomad population, 
which, belonging for the most part to the Slavonic, Mongolian, 
and Tartar races, contains about a million inhabitants. 

The second and middle section of the Caucasian countries is 

• Kloeden, "Tezt-book of Geography/' 1869, reckona that only one-tenth 
of thU tenritorj is land fit for calÜTstion» two-fiftbe tre entirely sterUe soilp and 
the other half of it pasturage. 
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formed by the main northem line of the Caucasian ranges ; it is 
inhabited by thooe wild and warlike mountaineers who so long 
and so obstinately resisted the encroachments of the Bussians. 
The southem spure, towards Trans-Cauc€U3ia, and the western, 
towards the Black Sea, form Strips of country most highly 
favouied by natuie. High up on the mountains are splendid 
pasture - groimds, and in the Valleys, fertile fields. The 
sloping sides of the mountains are covered with thick and 
magnificent woods, which shelter the laurel of the south by the 
side of the majestic beech of the north, and which are every- 
where overrun and interlaced by the luxuriant vine, forming 
perhaps, with all the wild fruit and omamental trees which 
gpow here in such profusion, the only picture which remains of 
the European primeval forest. This is the home of all the 
kinds of game which belong equaUy to Europe and Asia, the 
native land of the pheasant. On heights where in Switzer- 
land the snow line commences long before, prosperous Settle- 
ments, fertile meadows, and thick forests of pine are to be 
found. The centre of the highest chain,- and partly also its 
northem maigin, is treeless, and has somewhat more of the 
character of Üie loffcy Alpine ranges. The country which we 
have thus described is the home of the Circassian, Abchas, 
Osset, Tschetschenz, and Lesgian tribes. In Daghestan, the 
Lesgian district and the most north-eastem part of the section 
on the Gaspian Sea, Schamyl, the last who contended for the 
freedom and independence of the mountaineers, was taken prisoner 
by the Bussians a f ew yeara ago. Since that time the Bussian 
rule has prevailed in the whole mountain ränge, and its power 
has penetrated even into the most distant hiding-places and into 
the narrowest ravines. The distinctive population of this 
central mountain section, which may be called that of Central 
Caucasus, is tme Caucasian, settled here from time immemorial ; 
für hundreds, perhaps for thousands of years, they have existed in 
these mountains, and kept their blood pure up to the present 
day, in spite of the great streams of peoples which have crossed 
their country on their way from the interior of Asia to the 
regions of the West The origin of the different races, which 
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live here together in the wild mountams, and which number in all 
about a million and a half, is very vague and problematical. 
Proceeding from west to east, one meets with the Circassian, the 
Abchas, and the Osset languages ; in the east, in the countries 
of the Tschetschenz and Lesgian tribes, even as many as 30 
different languages and dialects are spoken. A similarity or 
resemblance in their manners and customs, but above all in 
their religion, which among the 53 tribes and the 14 different 
races is Mahommedan — Christianity has tili now scarcely pene- 
trated into the mountains — gives a certain nniformity to their 
confederation of tribes, which, before the period of the ßussian 
dominion, was even more pronounced, owing to their fanatical 
hatred of Slav and Christian, and their eagemess for war. 
Since the year 1864, when Schamyl feil, the open resistance 
of the moontaineers to the Bussian dominion has entirely 
ceased. It cannot, however, yet be said that Bussia has won 
complete and unlimited influence in the mountain district A 
large part of the population (in the year 1864 alone, 318,000) 
has wandered off to Turkey, and so removed itself from the 
Bnssian yoke. Another large portion has asserted its indepen- 
dence in a number of ways, stül, for instance, carrying arms 
which Bussia, fearing a general exodus, does not dare to take 
away, and is mied by a System of small detached forts, which 
give so much employment to the majority of the army of the 
Caucasus that it could scarcely be spared from the countiy in 
the event of war. 

South of the mountain line just described, as f ar as the 
borders of Persia and Turkey, extends the third section, which 
is generaUy called Trans-Caucasia, and which already forms part 
of Asia, not only from a geographical point of view, but from 
the nature of its Vegetation, animal lif e, population, and customs. 
This section is characterised by the Georgian principaUties of 
Georgia, Mingrelia, Guria, and Kachetia, which extend over the 
wonderfully fertile and lovely southem slopes of the Caucasus, 
and over the Valleys of the Bion, which flows westward into 
the Black Sea, and over those of the Kur, which runs east to the 
Caspian. The Valleys and slopes of Mingrelia and Kachetia 
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are indescribably grand. Who does not know Georgia, which 
has been gloiified by the poet, and Schirvan so highly extolled 
— the holy piain of the Kur and Araxes, and the wondrous 
pasture-land of Karabag, the home of the horse which is very 
little inferior to the Arab thorough-bred ? To the south the 
land rises again up to the Caucasian and Anatolian Alps, amid 
which looms the lofty Ararat in majestic isolation. Here is the 
province of ßussian Armenia, the soil of which, if well watered, 
is extraordinarily f ertile ; but the high ground is bare and barren, 
without one blade of Vegetation. This third, southern, Trans- 
Caucasian or Asiatic section is characterised by the Georgian 
raee, consisting chiefly of Kachetians, Imeretians, Mingrelians, 
and Gnrians, and living from the oldest times under sovereign 
princes, who embraced Christianity at a very early period, and 
voluntarily subjeeted themselves to Eussian dominion, when 
they began to feel too weak to maintain their independence 
against the incursions of Persian tyrants or robbers, and against 
the attacks of the predatoiy and wariike mountaineers of the 
Gaucasus. The most southerly portion of the section is inhabited 
by Armenians. Besides this fixed population, there are settled 
in the districts of the Caucasus, Tartars, Turks, Kurds, Persians, 
Eussians, Germans, Frenchmen, and Jews. The Trans-Caucasian 
population may be estimated at a little over two millions. 

These three sections, so utterly different and heterogeneous 
as regards nature, Situation, and population, are combined under 
one government, the province or Government of Caucasus, with 
its centre and head-quarters at Tiflis. The motley mixture of 
racea, tribes, and families comprised in this confedeiation is 
shown by the fact that the inhabitants of the Caucasus speak 
more than 68 languages and dialects, while the whole of Eussia, 
inclusive of the Caucasus, only numbers 115. The Govemor, 
who is a direct representative of the crown, is his Imperial 
Highness the Grand-Duke Michael Nikolajewitsch, who resides 
in Winter at the capital, Tiflis, in summer on his charming estate 
of Borschom, and who has with him Prince Mirsky as military 
oMaius (officer adjoint), and Baron Nikolai as head of the 
administration. The highest civil and military powers are 
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vested in the Govemor; the civil department is divided into 
several special divisions, in connection with the Caucasus Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Council at St. Petersburg, to whom aU 
matters relative to this province are referred for consideration 
and settlement. The military department is managed by a 
small Caucasian staff, tmder the command of General von 
Swistunofif. The military govemment is, on the whole, based 
on the territorial principle, as in aU of the fourteen military 
districts (okrtbgs) of the Bussian Empire. But there is besides, 
in the Caucasus, a special department for the military adminis- 
tration and Organization of the military detachments in the 
mountain districts, where, as for instance in Daghestan and 
Soukhoum, special military measures are required, owing to the 
somewhat hostile attitnde of the mountaineers, who still carry 
arms, and are indomitable in their love for freedom. The 
uncertain behaviour of these mountaineers, who have never 
been able entirely to get over the loss of their independcDce, 
as well as the varied character of the populations and of their 
local customs, have not admitted of the uniform administration 
which exists in European Bussia The whole Caucasus is 
divided into six Govemments, in which the military and the civil 
administrations are on the same basis as in European Bussia, 
and which are again spUt up into circles or districts {ujäsd) — 
three districts {oblasti), two military circles (pknigs)^ and one 
war division, the last three of which have an almostexclusively 
military character * The province of the Caucasus is accord- 
ingly divided as follows : — 



* Rusda ia generally divided into gooemmeiäM, ditirieht and eomärin. In 
placM of great political importance GoTernmenta-General or Lientenaaciei are 
established, which oomprise several govemmenta or dittrictfl. DUtrictt (okiMÜ) 
mean lands lately acquired, administered in an ezceptional or provirional manner ; 
eoufUries ($emli) oonstitute the lands of the Cossacks, which are govemed on 
half civil half military principles. In the Caucasus the Kuban and Terek Cossacks 
are, as an exception, united in disMetf (oHasii). 
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t The area of the inland watera, accordinz to Strelbizki. amounta to 76*62 Gennan iquare milea 
(1 Gennan aquare mile equala about 80 Engliah iquare miles) for the whole of the Caucaaua. Thi» 
being taken for granted, and the calcnlation made after other apecial tablea of Strelbizki, the above 
ignrea woold amount only to 8.12961. inatead of tbe buoi totnl (on the foUowinir page) 8.129-73. 

X Thia ia according to the tablea of the Topographiral DiTinicn of the TiniB staff. 1870; but, 
neranUng to the " laweatiya,'* 1871. tbe population of tiie Caucaaua ia 4.893.882 on 7,8U6-69 Gennan 
aquare milea (not on 8.129-73, or more eorrect, on 8.129-61), t.«., 613 inhabitanm to 1 Gennan aouare 
mile, or about SO Engliah iquare milea. Small differeneea of the kind are to be fouud evcrynlicre, 
wbenerer two offidai wurcea are coropared. Tbua the Tablea of Strelbizki differ alighUy in the 
decimal figuiea firom the " St. Peter»bttrg Alniaiiac*' für 1876. 
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According to the latest data, the area of the Gaucasus thus 
amounts to 8,129*73, or more correctly, 8,129*61 geographica! 
Square miles, with 4,893,332 inhabitants, or about 602 persons to 
each Gennan Square mile. Besides these provinces, the Eussian 
Settlements and military points of support on the east coast of 
the Caspian Sea come within the administration of the Caucasus 
lieutenant-Govemorship. As has akeady been shown in the 
historical sketch, these consist, in the north, of the districts 
round Fort Alexandrovsk, usually mentioned by the name of the 
Mangishlak district, and, in the south, of the Balkan and 
Atrek districts, formed by the strip of coast which runs south 
from Fort Krasnovodsk to Chikislar. These districts, which 
are for the most part desert, had no fixed eastem boundary. 
They did not denote so much a particular tract of territory as 
the rayon of the Eussian sphere of power, as f ar as it extended 
to the neighbouring Kirghiz and Turcoman races, and made 
them permanently tributary. It was only the territory imme- 
diately round the little forts that could be really regarded as 
Eussian ground previously to the year 1873; and even this 

* f t See notes od previous page. 
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small district had, as we have already seen, never been thoroughly 
safe from Khivan inroads and predatory expeditions. Until 
1874 the district of Mangishlak belonged, as f ar as its adminis* 
tration was concemed, to the Ural circle of the Govemment- 
General of Orenburg. But particularly — for instance, as 
T^;arded the military authority — ^it was placed linder the Com- 
mandant of the Alexandrovsk post, Colonel Lomakin, who was 
again under the control of the Govemor of Daghestan in Temir- 
Chan-Schura, Adjutant-General Prince Melikoff. Colonel 
Markosofif, an officer of the Caucasus staff, commanded the 
ErasnoYodsk district, and was directly under the head stafif at 
Tiflis. In both districts the army was on a war footing, and 
the troops were always mobilised. Latteriy, since March, 1874, 
these have been united in one military and civil district (ptdßt), 
the 80-called Trans-Caspian, and placed directly under the con- 
trol and command-in-chief of the Govemor of Tiflis.* This 
new Trans-Gaspian district is now quite separated from the Ural 
circle ; it belongs to the Caucasian, and is regularly marked out« 
It is bounded on the west by the Caspian Sea, on the north by 
the Mertvy-Kultuk or Dead Bay, on the south by the Atrek, 
and on the east by the Sea of Aral and the very ill-defined 
limit of the Khanate of E^hiva, and it also includes all the 
Islands on the east coast of the Caspian Sea, thus especially 
Sviatoi, Kulyaly, Podgomy, and the island of Tscheieken, 
fiämous for its naphtha Springs. The whole ia now divided into 
two districts, one of which, at Alexandrovsk, is under Colonel 
Navrodski, so well known for the desert campaigns of the 
Mangishlak division in 1873, while the other ib at Kras- 
novodsk, where General Lomakin commands, an officer who is 
also at the head of the whole Trans-Caspian district The Man- 
gishlak district (prisstavstvo) is split into three circles (volosste), 
namely, the Mangishlak, Busatschi, and Turcoman circles-f 

* " From the Caspian Sea" (oorresponded to the Mo9cow New», 1874). 
t An Ukase of the 22nd December, 1874« defines the new division of the 
Kangishkk division, as proposed by General Lomakin, as — 

1. The Torooman dmle, a long line from tbe Caspian Sea (from Fort 
Alexandrovsk) np to the northem end of the Karabuga Bay. 

2. The Mangishlak circle, bounded on the north by a Une touching the 
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Hitherto it has been scarcely possible to give any Statistical 
information with regard to these countries, as no regulär order 
has as yet been introduced into these strips of land, which are, 
moreover, much neglected both in their natural character and 
population. An approximate idea of their position may be 
formed from the Communications of the "Caspian Corre- 
spondent" on the budget of the newly made province. Its 
expendituie is calculated to amount to 40,133 roubles, 9,000 
roubles of which are for roads, fairs, schools, fortifications, and 
geaeral colonisation. Only 18,763 roubles are allowed for the 
central administration, and 10,200 for that of Mangishlak, 
sums which appear very insignificant in oomparison with the 
budget of the province of Turkestan. There is a revenue 
of 41,000 roubles to meet these expenses. Among the 
receipts figure first of all 36,000 roubles, the kibMa tax of the 
Kirghiz, and about 1,950 roubles for that of the Tuioomans« 
the regulär income from which, however, must even now be 
exceedingly unoertain. An improvement in the position of the 
population is, moreover, to be effected by the migration of the 
Turcomans, who wander about in two circles of the Astrakhan 
Government, to the peninsula of Mangishlak (see historical 
sketch). Strelbizki reckons the area of the Trans-Caspian 
district, which he bounds on the south by the Atrek, and on 
the east by the Khanate of Xhiva, at 5,939'85 German square 
miles,* including 25*94 German Square miles for the islands of 
the Caspian Sea belonging to the district 

Thus, according to the very latest data, we may reckon in 
1875 the totcd area under the administration of the Caucasus 
Government at 8,129*61 + 5,939-85 = 14,06946 German square 
miles, including the inland waters and the islands of the Caspian 

Ak-Taa and Ak-Dshul moantains ; on the east by the Tchink alope; oq the aoiith 
by a line from the weU of Kara-Kin ; od the west by the Turcoman drcle ; and 

3. The Basatschi circle, comprising the peninsula of the same name. 

Bach drde has a chief administrator with a salary of 300 roubles (about 50/.) 
a-year, 

* According to Strelbislü 287>401*3 Tersts, which means the aboTe iinmber of 
Square miles. 
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Sea.* The number of the Turcoman and Kirghiz inhabitants 
of the Trans-Caspian district, who are thoroughly warlike and 
who are parüy in open hostility to Eussia, is not exactly known, 
and they cannot yet be reckoned as Bussian subjects. The 
census of the rayon of the Cis-Caspian administration, lately 
given as 4,893,332, proves that in spite of the emigration of the 
Cancasian mountaineers, of which mention has already been 
made (see note *, page 139), the number of the inhabitants has 
incieased very considerably during the last ten years, indeed by 
nearly one-third. Brix, for example, estimates the population 
of the CaucasTis in 1863 as 3,800,000.t Wahl, as lately as 1875, 
reckons it at that time at only 4,000,000, 1} millions of whom are 
Christians, and 2^ millions Mahommedans. He sets down the 
Caucasian popnlation at 530,000 Georgians, 650,000 Lesgians, 
150,000 Tschetschenzes, and 500,000 Circassians; the Iranian race 
at 30,000 Ossets, 18,000 Persians, 11,000 Kurds, and 365,000 
Armenians. Besides these, he reckons 900,000 Tartars, 32,000 
Calmucks, 11,000 Jews, 5,000 Greeks, 5,000 Germans, and 
3,000 Gipsies. He estimates the Eussian population at 760,000, 
including Cossacks.J Wahl's calculations are, at all events, 
derived from older sources ; for according to him the Caucasian 
mountaineers, whom he classed under the headings of Lesgians, 
Tschetschenzes, and Circassians, amount to 1,300,000, whereas, 
as may be seen from a preceding remark, the Caucasian Shomih, 
certainly the most authentic source, lately reckoxis only 907,633. 
Wahl's calculation may thus do duty for the middle of the year 
1860, and afiford a most interesting proof of the large extent of 
tlie Mahommedan emigration which has taken place during the 
last decade, in consequence of the fall of Schamyl, and to which 
reference has before been made. 



* Exclading the sea itself. 
t Bm, " Tbe Imperial Rosiian Army, ' 1863. 
t Wahl, «< Land of the Ciar." London, 1875. 
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General Conditions and Strengte of the Armies of the 
Military District of the Caucasus. 

The Caucasus is the only one of the three military districts of 
which we are here about to treat, and especially of all the Asiatic 
militaiy districts, whose fighting force consists to any great 
extent of troops of the Eussian line or field army, besides 
in'egular and frontier (Eussian line) troops. The obstinate 
resistance which the warlike and brave mountaineers of the 
Caucasus offered for nearly half a Century to the advance of 
Eussian dominion may have been the cause of this. At aU 
events, the troops of the Caucasus form the best element, the 
Cream, so to speak, of the Eussian regulär army, as from the 
very first they have been engaged in continual struggles amid 
the recesses of that land, and have been brought by careful 
training to a war footing, and kept on it for many years. 
Almost eVery regiment bears an historical name, which recalls 
to the remembrance of eveiy Eussian the memory of famous 
battles, hard fights, and sieges, in the times of the mountain 
wars of the Caucasus. The soldiers have now often changed in 
the old regiments in consequence of the new System of Organi- 
zation, so that in the field regiments only a few veterans are to be 
found who bear still the scaxs of wounds, received in the 
desperate campaigns of the Caucasus. But the fame of the old 
regiments is well known to their successors and recruits. 
Proudly they wear the regimental number of their heroic and 
well-tried predecessors, and are on their part most anxious to 
emulate the fame of their modeis of the past. The highest and 
most honourable civil posts are held by the veterans, who wear 
the cross of the Caucasus on their breasts, and to whom, as old 
heroes, young and old in their national pride look up with 
respect and admiration. Non-commissioned officers and officers 
have even to this day their breasts covered with Orders and 
medals. all of which have been won in hot mountain fights, and 
the stories and songs of the illustrious past are fresh in every 
moutL The officers of the Caucasus army make a particularly 
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favourable impression. All who possessed any spirit of enter- 
prise, any love of war and activity, went into the Caucasian 
anny, determined to make a career sword in hand. Officers of 
almost every nation* are represented among these troops, and 
form perhaps, as regards military dash and enterprise, the very 
best element of the Eussian army. A good many, it is tme, 
were transferred fix)m the Guards to this corps, either as a 
punishment or owing to their being obliged to leave the expensive 
capital of St. Petersburg from motives of economy, but such 
ofiBcers, as is well known, often tum out the best on active 
Service. The pride which the officers of the Caucasus corps take in 
its history is thus thoroughly justifiable ; moreover, the spirit of 
camaraderie, one acquired amid toils and dangers shared in 
common, has always helped to unite the officers of the Caucasus 
in closer ties. The officers recruited from the warlike and brave 
cid Population of the country, from the Khans of the moun- 
taineers and the princely and noble races of Georgia, form a 
very efifective and useful ingredient in the composition of this 
corps, and one which the European corps of officers do not 
possess to such an extent Then we must not forget the 
splendid and gorgeous country, with its romantic and stränge 
inhabitants, its manners and customs, and the generally excellent 
conditions of the garrisons, which, when compared with the 
monotonous and neglected country garrisons of Bussia, may well 
possess a mighty attraction for the young aspirant for fame.t 
In many of the districts the army is still on a war footing ; at 
least, the troops are continually on the qui vive on account of 
the fanatical Mahommedan mountaineers, who stül retain their 
weapons. Disturbances and risings on a small scale take place 
almost every year, the plains of Cis- and Trans-Caucasia are 
continually visited by robbers from the steppe, particularly from 

* Former officers of the French^ Aastrian, Engliah, DanUh, and PnsuiBn 
ienrioes are to be found in the army of the Caucasus. 

t It really appears stränge, in spite of these facts, that Trans-Caucasia, which 
is a süperb country, should serve at the same time, like Siberia, as a place for the 
banishment of Russian criminals ; but it turns out that, on a yearly average, only 100 
criminals are sent to Trans-Caucasia, while 2,000 ar« despatched to Siberia, and 
evfii these figures decrease erery year. (This refers to 1873.) 

L 
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Persia, and for many years a contest has been going on with the 
Kirghiz and Turcoman races in the £ast All these circum- 
stances combined give to the army of the Caucaans in general, 
and to the officers in particular.a characterof peculiar eflBciency, 
of nnusual military skill, and perfection. The Commander-in- 
chief of the troops, who, as Govemor, unites the most distinguished 
military qualities with a hig*h militaiy character and a winning 
liberaUty, and who, as a brother of the Czar, is almost idolised 
by the soldiers, adds increased lustre to the army of the Cau- 
casus. The variable climate, which, from the ahnost tropica! 
plains of Trans-Caucasia up to the moimtains and ravines of the 
Caucasns covered with perpetual snow and ice, represents all 
the zones of the earth; the toilaome, dang^rous marches and 
expeditions amid the pathless, sterile mountains ; the anxions 
and wearing service which the troops perform in the small 
posts and moimtain forts, removed for months together from 
all civiliaation, and in which the soldier must minister to 
his own wants himself, must do all kinds of work for want of 
workmen, even to taüoring, masonry, forging, and qnarrying ; — 
all these give the soldier of the Caucasus, especially the infantry 
soldier, a docility, endurance, and power of adapting himself to 
every Situation, which is scarcely ever met with in the soldier 
of any other army. In frozen Siberia, covered with eternal 
snow, the soldier from the Caucasus marches just as cheerfully 
and willingly as amid the scorching heats of ihe buming 
steppes of Central Asia. 

Besides the field troops which we have described, and which 
form the real kernel of the fighting foroe of the Caucasus, there 
are in those mountains, and also in the Govemments-Ceneral of 
Orenburg and Turkestan, frontier troops raised from the line 
battcdions, irregulär troops from the armies of the different 
Cossack districts, and, lastly, troops of occupation and militia. 
The fighting force of the Caucasus is divided, as in the whole 
of European ßussia, into the field army and the local troops 
(both of which may be composed of regulars and irregulara), and 
into the navy, as far as this can be taken into consideration 
with regard to the seas which touch upon the Caucasus. The 
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law of general Service recently proclaimed in European Russia 
has not been introdnced into the Gaucasus. The field regiments 
of the Caucasian army are for the most part recndted from 
Great Bussia. 

L— The Field Army of the Caücasus .♦ 

1. Field Troaps. 

Infantry. — The army of the Caücasus consists of the 
Caucasian grenadiers, the 19th, 20thy and 21st infantry divisions. 
The 38th and 39th divisions are also at the present moment 
within the district of the Government, but these really belong 
to European Eussia. Every division has two brigades of two 
regiments. The 16 regiments of the four first-named Caucasian 
divisions have, unlike all other regiments, which have only 
three, four battalions with five companies of equal strength, of 
which No. 5 is the rifle Company. To the regimental staff 
belong the non-combatant Company, including Clerks, Profes- 
sionals, train-soldiers, and oflßcers' servants. The rifle companies, 
which are the äite of the battalion, can be formed into a battalion 
of three or four companies under a major.f The Company, the 
Commander of which may be a Captain or even a Staff-Captain, 
is divided into two lines or half-lines, and the latter are again 

* Tlie statistici relating to the Organisation of the army go back to the end of 
1872 and the beginning of 1873. Sinoe then many changea have taken place. A 
new division (the 4 Ist) has been established in 1874. The reorganization began in 
the same year, chiefly in regard to the foUowing points : — 

(1.) Alteration of the tactical division of the peaoe battalions (4 companies). 

(2.) Reorganization of the fortress and local troops. 

(3.) New regulations for mobilising the engineers. 

(4.) Inerease of the artillery and engineen. 

(5.) Partial reorganisation of the cavalry (Kuban and Terek Cossacks). 

(6.) The placing, as fiu* as was practicable, of the Caucasian field army on a 
dmilar footing to that of European Rnsria« 

The Caaoasus field army does not yet form a distinct army corps, such as have 
been introduced into some parts of European Russia. 

t (Notices of the "Great General Staff," Berlin, 1873.) As loon as the 
reorganisation has been canried out, all Caücasus infantry regiments will have 
4 battalions, each consisting of 4 companies. 

L 2 
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split up into two sections, or corporals' commands. The strength 
of the infantry battalions is dUferent, and consists of : — 

1. Cadre strength . . 320 privates and 40 privates unarmed. 

2. Usual peace strength .. 480 „ 60 „ 

3. Strengthened peace strength . . 640 „ 80 „ 

4. War strength .. ..840 „ 100 

The non-combatant cadre companies are only 119 strong, 
and those on a war footing only 159 strong. The four Caucasian 
divisions are kept on the third, or strengthened peace footing, 
bat the 38th and 39th divisioos on the usual peace footing. 
The infantry is to be supplied, like that of the rest of Kussia, 
with the Berdan rifle No. 2 (metal cartridges), bore 0106 m. 
As the necessary number is not yet ready, the grenadier division 
alone has at present received this arm ; the others have still the 
Karle rifle, with paper cartridges.* The Karle arm is a breech- 
loader furnished with a sword-bayonet, and converted on the 
Chassepot System from the old muzzle-loaders. As regards the 
rasante line, rapidity of firing, and lightness of handling, it is 
much inferior to the Berdan arm. The private soldiers of the 
grenadier regiments, the non-commissioned ofäcers, and musi- 
cians are provided with a side-arm, the tessaJc, or double-bladed 
broadsword, and the latter carry, instead of a rifle, a smooth- 
bore percussion pistol. The officers and sergeants carry, accord- 
ing to regulation, revolvers and sabres in leather cases. The 
uniform of the infantry is the same as that of the entire Bussian 
army — ^tunics with a double row of white buttons, and of late 
with only one. During the greater part of the summer the 
soldiers are permitted to wear a linen uniform, the kütd, or 
smock-frock, on accoimt of the excessive heat, and so present a 
somewhat stränge appearanoe. The oflBcers, even those of the 
highest grades in the Service, when off duty, wear these linen 
overcoats — avery elegant and useful uniform — almostinvariably 
in the hot season. Every infantry battalion has five three- 
horse ammunition Waggons, one for each Company, which carry 
about 50 rounds per man. The regiments are called after the 

* Goyemmental battalions , loca] and halt companies, have the old smootb- 
bore riüe. 
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towns in which they are usually in garrison, without, however, 
being linked with these garrisons, which are denoted by the 
laiger places, Tiflis, Erivan, Stavropol, Pjatigarsk, Derbent, 
Kutaifl, Baku, &c. Some regiments bear the names of the 
provinces in which they are quartered, or with which they are 
particularly connected by historical associations, as the Apsche- 
ron, Kabarda, and Schirvan regiments, or eise they are called 
after their chiefs. 

The quarters of the Caucasian divisions have meanwhile 
changed 

PiCKED Infantry. — ^There is in the Caucasus a rifle brigade 
of four battalions, which, as regards practice in shooting, 
general activity, and tactical skill, particularly in skirmishing, is 
far superior to the Caucasian infantry. These, as well as all 
the Eussian rifle battalions with four companies, have three 
different strengths : — 

1. The ordinary peaoe strength of • . 384 privates and 16 privates unarmed. 

2. The increased peaoe Btrength of ..512 „ 32 „ 

3. The war strength of •• ..672 „ 48 „ 

The Caucasian rifle battalions are on the increased peace 
strength, and are armed with the Berdan rifle No. 1. 

Cavalry. — ^The regulär cavalry is composed of the Caucasian 
division of dragoons, consisting of four regiments with six 
sqiLadrons of four lines each, two of which are reserve squadrons ;* 
two squadrons form a division, two liues a half squadron, two 
horses a file. It has only two strengths : — 

The reduced strength of 14 files per Une * 112 horses. 
The Ml war strength of 16 ., « 128 „ 

(Exclnding officers, non-commissiGned officers, and trumpeters.) 

The Caucasian division of dragoons, the Tver, Niini-Nov- 
gorod, Siaver, and Peregasslavl regiments, is on a war footing, 

* It mnst be nnderstood that the tactical division of a cavalry regiment in 
war strength is fonr squadrons per regiment. It is only in the Caucasos that the 
regiments have two reserve squadrons, the other regiments have only one, the 5th 
or reserve sqvadron. According to the new plan, recmits are no longer trained by 
the reserve squadron only, bat the others take a fair share in it. The strength of 
the reserve squadrons is 100 men of permanent service, and 188 horses. 
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and is armed with the rifled Kruka small-bore carbine, with a 
bayonet, and the sabre of Caucasian form calied the shaMca, 
which is quite curved and without a basket, being hung in a 
leather scabbard round the Shoulder, with the train forwards. 
The flank men have pistols besides. They, too, are to be armed 
with a light Berdan rifle. The dragoons are taught the infantiy 
drill, and fight well on foot. The horses are procured from the 
Caucasus itself ; they have a great deal of Arab blood, are of 
splendid breed, and come mostly from the province of Karabag. 
The regulation saddle is like the Cossack saddle ; some of the 
ofiicers use English saddles, but most of them prefer the com- 
fortable Cossack saddle, especially for long marches. No great 
attention is paid to the bridle. The dragoon, like all Cossacks, 
prefers to ride on the snafiie with a whip. 

The division of dragoons is thus quartered : — 

I. 15th Caacasian dragoon regiment IVer (Nikola NikolijeTich). QaniflOD : 

Zaraskye-Kolodzy. 
II. 16th CaDCMian drtgoon regiment Nijni-NoTgorod (King of Würtem- 
berg). Garrifon : Pjatigarsk (MarinsskAJft, Staro-Pawlowskaja) . 

III. 17th Caucasian dragoon regiment Siaver (King of Denmark). Gar- 

rison : ^atigarsk (Gorjatchewoltskaja and Bekeachewskaja). 

IV. ISth Caucasian dragoon regiment Pereyasslavl (Grand-Dnke snooesaor 

CsesareTich). Garrison : Mosdok (Magomet, Jurtowskaja^ Dnkows- 
kaja). 

FiELD Abtillery. — As an artillery brigade of six batteries, 
which includes also a mitrailleuse battery, according to the 
latest reorganization, is attached to every Bussian infantiy 
division, and beeurs the same number, the aimy of the Cassacks 
also possesses, in addition to the Cossack horse artillery and the 
two brigades of the 38th and 39th divisions, four brigades of 
foot artillery: the Caucasian grenadiers, the 19th, 20th, and 
21st brigades, which are at the ordinary peace strength, and 
have four ammunition Waggons with three horses each. The 
brigades are, according to the new plan of reorganization, to 
have three 9-pounders (Nos. 1, 2, 3), two 4-pounders (Nos. 4, 5), 
and a mitrailleuse battery (No. 6),* the guns of which are 

* The formation of the 5th and 6th batteries was completed in all the 
artillery brigades in the coorse of the year 1874. {Ruuian Invalide, No. 5, 
1876.) 
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bronze breech-loaders of the newest pattern, and are only to be 
made in Busala. The Caucasus batteries chiefly consist of the 
Krupp cast-steel i-pounder breech-loaders with double iron 
carriage, of the Eussian bronze 9-pounder breech-loaders, and of 
the mitrailleuses, G^tling pattern with Berdan bore, 10 steel 
barreis, and four men to serve each. The horse-battery has only 
4-poundera The Cossack artiUery has besides this several 
different guns, among which are 4-pounder bronze muzzle- 
loaders of the old pattern, There are, moreover, still two moun- 
tain batteries, consisting of 3-pounder bronze breech-loaders. 
Every battery of the brigades we have named has eight guns, 
two of which form a line, while two Unes compose a division. 
The batteiy has three strengths : — 

1. Ordinary peaoe strangth: Four guns and fbvr ammunition waggona 

(ezceptionally, four ammunition waggona only in the Caucasus). 

2. Increased peace strength : Eight guns and eight ammunition waggona. 

3. War strength : Complete train. 

The heavy guns of the foot-batt«ries, the guns of the Cossack 
horse-batteries, are drawn by six horses, the light pieces,* and 
mitrailleuses by four horses, the two-wbeeled ammunition 
Waggons by three horses. The special guns of the foot-batteries 
require eight men, those of the horse-batteries ten, and the 
mitrailleuses four per gun. The whole number can ride upon 
the carriages, protze, and ammunition waggons, and are armed 
with the dragoon sabre and pistoL The field artillery carry for 
ammunition, grenades, fire-grenades, shrapnel, and grape. The 
grenades have a percussion fuse, on the ßussian System, which 
is exactly like the Prussian, and succeeded capitally in the 
campaign of 1873. By regiilation, 120 rounds are carried, 12 of 
which are in the carriage and 108 in the ammunition cars. The 
field artillery brigades thus contain : — 



* The 4-pounder guns are, acoording to the newest regulations, likewise to 
be drawn by six horses. The author saw, in 1873» everywhere only four. 
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The table, as we have said, represents the strength according 
to the new Organization, At the beginning of the year 1873 this 
had only been partly done. Before the reorganization, the Cau- 
casian foot artilleiy brigades consisted, in their normal strengthj 
of the Ist, 9-pounder battery ; the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 4-poiinder 
batteries ; and the 5th, mitiailleuse battery ; both foot artillery 
brigades (38th and 39th) of the Ist, 9-pounder battery ; the 2nd 
and 3rd, 4-pounder batteries, and the 4th, mitrailleuse battery. 
At the time, for example, of the Caucasian mountain war in the 
year 1863, the Caucasian artillery brigades were composed of 
the so-eaUed heavy, light, lightened, and mountain batteries. 
Thus the grenadier brigade had at that time two heavy, one 
lightened, and one light battery, with one flying park ; the other 
brigades, 19th, 20th, and 21at, onß heayy, two lightened, one 
light battery, with one flying parfc ; th§ 19th artillery brigade 
had, moreover, one mountain battery. The 38th and 39th 
brigades did not exist at that time in the Caucasus. The year 
1873 may be considered the date of the change from the old to 
the new formation. At the end of that year the brigades had 
two 9-pouuder and two 4-pounder batteries, and one mitrail- 
leuse battery. The strengths of the batteries, including oflßcers, 
non-commissioned officers, ^erks, Professionals, &c., are as 
follow : — 



Battery. 


War 

Strength. 


Increaaed 

Peaoe 
Strength. 


Ordinary 

Peaoe 
Strength. 


War 
Strength. 


Ordinary 

Peaoe 
Strength. 


Men Maint. Stand. 


Horses 
and Carriages. 


4.poiinder foot battery 
9.poander „ 
.l-poander mountaiii battery* . . 
4-pounder borte battery 
MitraiUense battery .. 


261 
322 
328 
337 
221 


208 
258 
206 
274 
188 


183 
223 
117 
269 
165 


H. c. 
160 24 
214 33 
194 

324 24 
140 16 


H. c. 

48 4 
56 4 
36 

219 4 
56 4 



* The mountain batteries have no cars in their ordinary strength. Their 
ammunition is packed in 112 boxes for war strength, and in 28 for peaoe strength, 
tran«ported by bcasts of bürden. 
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Besides the girns already mentioned, there are still in the 
Gaucasus a number of smooth-bore bronze 10-pounder muzzle- 
loaders of the old pattem, the so-called yedinorogs, i,e., unicom 
guns, also cast-iron ^ and l-poody* yedinorogs, and lightened 
guns of 8*inch bore and cast steel, which are specially intended 
for mountain batteries and local defences, or for the arming of 
small fortified posts in the steppe expeditions. Besides this, the 
little mountain forts have some rather worthless ordnance of old 
construction, as old smooth-bore muzzle-loaders — for example, 
12-pounder cannons, bomb, 12- and 24-pounder carronades, 
2-poody* cast-iron mortars, and many others which have been 
taken from the regulär fort and siege aitillery of European Bussia. 

Siege and Fort Artillery. — ^The siege artillery of the 
Caucasus is now being remodelled. According to the new 
arrangement of the 25th of May, 1871, the Caucasus will have 
half a siege park and an ammunition park. 

Engineers. — The sapper brigade of the Caucasus comprises 
two sapper battalions and one reserve sapper battalion with four 
companies, which have their depöt at Tiflis. A sapper battalion 
contains in peace time, 600 men ; in war, 900. 

2. Border Troops, 
The Caucasian border troops consist, as in the other Asiatic 
military districts, of the line battalions, the object of which has 
already been explained. In the Caucasus there are 22 such 
battalions, which, in addition to the name of the district, are 
regularly numbered — ^in the whole of Bussia 48 line battalions 
— and have three strengths : — 

Ordinary peaoe strengtb : 22 officen, 57 7 non-commissioned officere, and 
men. 
84 non-comhatants. 
Increaied „ 22 officen, 777 non-commissioned officera and 

men. 
89 non-combatants. 
War stiength : 27 officen, 1,026 non-commisiioned offirert 

and men. 
94 non-combatants. 

* '* Pood" 18 a Rusaian weight, eqoal to 40 Ruasian or 36 EngUah poanda 
avoirdupois. 
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The border troops were really intended only to be employed 
in the province in which they are quartered; but in all the 
Afliatic campaigns they formed the piincipal part of the troops 
taking the offensive, and are thus to be included with them in 
the field anny. Line battalions are, for example, quartered in 
Yladikavkas, Kumesch, Gunib, Derbent, Petrovsk, Chunsach, 
Schuru, Soukhoum, Poti, Sakataly, &c.* 

3. T?i6 Irregulär Troops of the Caucasus. 

These could as fairly be classed among the field troops as 
among the local troops. The cavalry are chiefly employed with 
the field army, while the infantry forms the chief occupying 
force of the Cossack district They are only recruited from the 
Cossack districts, and compose the Cossack armies. The law is 
the same for all these distiicts, that is, that every individual of 
the male sex, who is fit for military duty, is bound to serve 
during war. As an equivalent, every Cossack tribe receives a 
piece of land large enough to support the whole population and 
its flocks, as well as to provide the equipment of their armies. 
According to the regulation, every Cossack General possesses 
1,600 demcUines of land, every staff-ofl&cer 400, every superior 
officer 200, every non-commissioned officer 100, and every 
Cossack 30. The Cossack districts are placed, as regards their 
administration and military Organization, under an Ataman, the 
Hetman of the Cossacks, who is usually a Bussian General or 
lieutenant-CTeneral, and whose income may be estimated at a 
good deal over 20,000 roubles. Thus every Cossack is subject 
to military Service. From his seventeenth year he is liable to 
stanüza duty, and from his twentieth to regimental duty. For- 
merly the period of Service was for life ; the Cossack was ezclu- 
sively a soldier, even &om his birth. The life-long Service has 
recently been reduced to from 20 to 25 years. The levying of 
the troops is performed in each atanüza by lot Those who 

* Wben the field armj of the Caacasus was reorgBoized and increaiied, part of 
the line battalions were ueed to form the new regimeots and to ooraplete the old. 
Thus the border (line) troops have becn partlj transformed into field troops. 
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escape pay a tax for the period of obligatory Service. The Cos- 
sacks supply equipment and horses at their own expense, and 
receive in retum a fixed allowance from the crown. A third of 
the troops levied do service with the colours during peace ; the 
remainder are on leave, and may retum to their occupations in 
the country, but must always be ready to hasten to active duty. 
Eveiy man on furlough is summoned to the manoeuvres. The 
Cossacks famish Cossack cavalry regiments, Cossack battalions, 
and horse artillery. The cavalry regiments consist of four or six 
sotniaa* with from 600 to 800 horses per regiment. The normal 
strength of a cavalry regiment (of 6 sotniaa) is :t 21 officers, 
873 non-commissioned ofl&cers and men, 873 riding and 
90 pack and train horses. The Cossacks of the Caucasus, who, on 
account of their protracted and arduous service in war against 
the mountaineers of the Caucasus, are generally called Cossacks 
of the line, and are famed throughout the whole of Bussia for 
their valour, their military skill, a4d fitness, form two armies : — 

I. The Kuban arniy:— 

Ten cavalry regiment! of six sofnias each. 

Two foot battaliona. 

Five hone batteriea with foar gnna (in war time eight gons) ; besidea 
the two sqoadrons of Kuban Cossack body-goards, which are 
quartered in St. Petersburg as the escort of the Cxar. 

II. The Terek army :— 

Five cayalry regimenfs of foor totnioi each (three regiments on active 

seirioe). 
Two horse batteries with fbur guns (in war-time eight gons). One 

squadron of Terek Cossack body-guards as the escort of the 

Czar. 

The Caucasus thns fumishes a total of 15 cavaliy regiments, 
two foot battalions, and seven horse batteries with 56 guns-t 

Some of the Cossack regiments bear the names of their dis- 
tricts ; for example, the Kislyar, Grebenski, Yladikavkas, and 
Smiyevski regiments of the Terek army, single totnias of which 
took part under Lomakin in the Khivcm expedition. A pro- 

* A »otnia means in Russian the number 100, and is osed for the irregulars 
instead of "squadron." 

t According to the reorganisation scheme of August 8, 1870. 
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visional school of artillery for the Kuban and Terek armies has, 
moreover, been established in Maikop. The Kuban and Terek 
Cossacks have in time of peace double strength of officers, in 
Order to supply the required number when the regiments are 
increased at the approach of a war. 

II. — The Local Troops of the Caucasus. 

These troops are : — 

1. The reserves, which have in time of peace to supply the 
deficiencies of the active army in men and horses, and to train 
the recruits and remounts. They consist of the reserve infantry 
battalions, from which six infantry divisions are recruited, of 
eight reserve squadrons of dragoons, which compose the 5th and 
6th squadrons of the four Caucasian dragoon regiments, and of 
one Caucasian reserve sapper battalion. The reserve infantry 
battalions, as well as the reserve troops, with the exception of 
the reserve dragoon squadrons, have been abolished by the order 
of the 24th of July, 1873. 

2. Fort battalions and fort artillery. In the Caucasian for- 
tresses of Alexandropol (Gumry) and Achalzych there is a per- 
manent garrison of two fort battalions which form independent 
bodies of troops, and have a regulär war strength of 900 men. 
In the remaining fortresses there are besides two fort adminis- 
trations of the Ist class, two of the 2nd, and two of the 3rd 
class, each with a Company always on füll strength : — 
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Fort Company 


Fort 




Fort Artillery 

Administrations and 

Companiet. 


Constant Strength. 


Administration. 


Total 
Combatants. 














Officers. 


rnyates. 


Offioers. 


Privates. 




Ist das« in Alexandropol 












(No*. 1 and 2) 


20 


1,356* 


8 


36 


1^348 


Ist claaa in Tiflia (Noa. 1 












and 2) 


10 


568 


8 


36 


564 


2nd claas in the proyinoe of 












Terek (No8. 1 and 2) .. 


10 


468 


4 


25 


454 


2nd dass in the provinoe of 












Daghestan 


5 


339 
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25 


337 


3rd clasa in the province of 












Kuban 


5 


229 


3 


20 


227 


3rd claas in Achalzyoh 


5 


339 


3 


20 


337 



3. There axe besides in garrison in the Gaucasus five 
Govemmental battalions and six battalions of Caucasian district 
and Circuit detachments, which are told off for police and guard 
Service in the dififerent towns and districts. The five Govem- 
mental battalions form the garrisons of the towns of Stavropol, 
Tiflis, Baku, Erivan, and Kutais. Of circuit commands, 13 are 
in Trans-Caucasia, five in the province of Terek, and one in the 
Government of Stavropol. 

4. The "Caucasian rnüitias" consist for the most part of 
naüve Georgian or Tartar volunteers. To these belong the three 
Caucasian Druschina battaUons, which have a permanent for- 
mation in Grusia, Kachetia, Guria, and Daghestan, and the 
" irregulär cavalry regiments " assembled, like the Cossack regi- 
ments, in Kutcds, Daghestan, and the Terek district; as, for 
example, the Daghestan horse, which took part in the Khiva 
campaign. The regiments are composed of three divisions of 
two sotnias each, which are recruited from volunteers belonging 
to the various populaiions of the district. The Terek irregu- 
lär horse consists of the Eumyk, Tschetschenz, and Osset 
divisions ; the Daghestan regiment principally of Lesgians. A 
squadron of these volunteer mountaineers forms the famoiis 
and showy Circassian body-guard of the Czar ; the men have, 

* Only Alexandropol in peaoe 458 men. 
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like the Cossack cavalry regiments, the Circassian national cos- 
turne, arms, and equipment. The natschalniks, or müitary admi- 
nistratoTS of the okrugs, have, moreover, besides the small 
infantry posts which protect their residences, a kind of cavalry 
body-guard, which is recruited from native mountaineeis, is often 
over 100 strong, and is in the pay of the military chief. Snch 
men are also to be found serving on most of the stafis of the 
higher commanding officers, as almost eveiy Kussian officer or 
native nobleman has several armed men (Djigites) in his 
honsehold, who protect their master and his family, and perform, 
in addition to military, varions private Services. While the war 
with Schamyl was raging, the militia troops were particnlarly 
nseful in defending the peaceful country people on the border- 
lines of Enssian occupation against the attacks of the hostile 
Caucasians. After the fall of Schamyl, in the year 1859, their 
importance considerably diminished, and by d^rees became 
much impaired. At the beginning of 1860 there were, besides 
the cavalry regiments and Druschina battalions to which we have 
referred, three sotnias composed of the natives of Daghestan, 
one Labian, Kuban, and Dshara-Lesgian sotnia, also recruited 
from the mountaineers.* 

5. There are, moreover, in Tiflis a Company forming a school 
of instruction for the infantry of the Caucasus, an engineer 
depot, a moveable artillery Workshop, and a laboratory for the 
repair of damaged cannons, small-arms, and ammunition, and 
an apothecary's department, as well as the various ofßices and 
stafis of the central military administration. 



* The proTincM of Daghestan, Curia, and Terek had besides militia infantry 
•cting as local poUoe. The total of the Cancasian militia foroe was, aocording to 
Rrix, m the year 1863, 7,767 men, and it was snpposed that in war time besides 
22,950 men might be leried ; now, however, part of this militia has been done awaj 
with« 
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The Caucasian army classified in the foregoing table, which 
now represents a compact and independent force, owes its for- 
mation and Organization to the piotracted mountain wars in the 
Caucasus. The kemel of this fine army, the four Caucasian 
infantry divisions, the dragoon division, and the line battalions, 
existed after the termination of those bloody wars by the 
storming of the Gunib and the capture of Schamyl on the 25th of 
August, 1859, in very nearly the same form as at present The 
disposable force in the Caucasus has since been increased by the 
renewed formation of the 38th and 39th infantry divisions, but 
has been diminished by a considerable reducüon of the line 
battalions and militia. It will not be uninterestiug to give here 
a few details which First-Iieutenant Brix fumishes respecting 
the army of the Caucasus in his '' Imperial Bussian Army on 
the. Ist of January, 1863." At that time the corps Classification 
still existed in Bussia; the territorial distribution was then 
only in its infancy. Bat no corps-connection existed between 
the various parts of the Caucasian army ; it was composed, as 
now, of the troops quartered in the Caucasus, divided into five 
sections, corresponding to the müitary distribution of the 
country. It consisted, accordingly, of the troops : (1) in Trans- 
Caucasia; (2) in the province of Kuban; (3) in that of Terek ; (4) in 
that of Daghestan ; and (5) in the Govemment-Greneral of Kutais. 
Besides the four infantry divisions already mentioned, and the 
one cavalry division of which we have also spoken, there 
were already at that time four artillery brigades, two sapper 
battalions, one train brigade, two reserve parks on a war footing, 
and 37 line battalions. Brix estimated, in 1863, the regulär 
field army, including officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
musicians, at 135,049 combatants (a total of 152,776 with non- 
combatants) on its war strength,and 126,260 combatants (a total 
of 144,152 with non-combatants) on its peace strength. He 
reckons, however, the " irregulär troops under the Commander 
of the army of the Caucasus " quite distinctly from the others, 
and among them, he classes the Cossacks and all the militia. 
The war strength of these troops he estimates at 77,583 com- 
batants (a total of 78,976 with non-combatants), the peace 
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strength at 39,595 c5ombatants (a total of 40,599 with non-com- 



The entire active strength there in 1863 would amount to 
212,632 oombatants on a war footing,and to 165,855 combatants 
on a peace footing. We may gather from this that, although 
fiom a numerical point of view the war strength of the army of the 
Caucasus has diminished since 1863, its tactical value has greatly 
increased through the additions to the regulär field troops, and the 
reduction of the irregulär elements, particularly of the militia. 

Of the forces just ennmerated, the irregulär troops are 
quartered in their Cossack districts on the Euban and the 
Terek, the local troops in their permanent garrisons, the militia, 
as a rule, in the districts where they have been recruited. The 
troops belonging to the real field army garrison, by tums, the 
larger towns and fortresses, but by far the greater number of them 
are employed in the occupation of those districts of the Caucasus 
which are still threatened by the obstinate and unbending 
character of the mountaineers. Thus they are quartered partly 
in regiments in places which are of especial strategical impor- 
tance — as, for instance, on the west shore of the Gaspian Sea 
and on the eastem side of the mountains — ^partly in detachments, 
in battalions or companies, in the smaller forts and larger posts, 
which have been built at all the principal passes on the roads 
which lead over the Caucasus, at the openings of Valleys and in 
the paths formed for the domination of mountaineers, in the flat 
country along the course of the rivers, at frontier points which are 
particularly menaced on the side of Fersia and Kurdistan, and at 
the harbours of the Black Sea. The posts in the mountains never 
consist of impregnable earthworks. They date from the time of 
the Russian moimtain wars, when a safe path was opened by 
degrees into the impassable chain, by means of a number of for- 
tified posts at no great distance from each other. The moun- 
taineers had no field guns. Their guns were used solely for 
defensive purposes, as at the defence of the Gunib by Schamyl. 
The fire-arms of the natives are of small penetrating power and 
ränge; they are only Turkish flint and match-lock weapons, 
with a very long rifled barrel and very small bore. The chief 

M 2 
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strength of the Caucasian lay in the naked sword, and in hand- 
to-hand conflict. Masonry of simple constmction was a sufficient 
protection against such weapons as these. All the hreposts* of 
the mountains consist for this reason only of walled cannon 
emplacemerUs, the so-called Caucasian towers, several of which 
are usually connected by crenelated walls provided with loop- 
holes for firing. In the space thus enclosed the Gommander's 
house is situated, with the barracks for the largest part of the 
garrison, and the wells and store-house for a several months' 
supply of Provision and ammunition, powder and shot, which 
can often only be carried up the steep, well-nigh inaccessible 
mountains with the greatest difficulty. These krepasts are 
frequently destitute of trenches, and are only closed by solid 
gates of oak ; often, they consist simply of a Single, isolated 
round tower, erected to aflford a covered shelter for one or 
two guns. In many such places guns, which are of various 
pattems — generally the old 12-pounder, the 10-pounder 
yedinorog, or even divers specimens of the old System — stand 
quite alone, and are only protected from the weather by a small 
wooden roof ; in others they even lie immounted on the ground 
within the fort. At very important points, as, for example, 
Vladikavkas, Petrovsk (which is of value as the only good naval 
harbour on the Caspian Sea), and at the Gunib (the fortress 
which already, from its natural position, was difficult of 
approach, and has now become impregnable from its permanent 
works, and which has gained eternal fame as the last lurking- 
place of Schamyl), extended fortifications have been constructed. 
Alexandropol and Achalzych, however, are the only real 
fortresses according to modern ideas.t In the plains of Cis- 

* Evei7 fortresB or larger fort is in Russian called "krepatt." SmaU 
inounUin or steppe forts, though forts, are usually only called "posts," as, for 
instance, the Embaska, Kasalinsk, the AlexandroTsk^ and many others. 
t Of larger fortresses the Caucasus possesses — 

In the district of — Inhabitants. 

Erivan: Alexandropol (Guoiry), with •• .. 20,600 

Tiflis : Achalzych, with . . . . . . . . 13,775 

The Terek Cossacks : Vladikavkas, with .. .. 15,000 

Baku: Seh uscha, wich .. .. .. .. 19,945 
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Caucasia there are also to be found posts with earth walls and 
trenches. Thus the flour and com store-houses, the bakehouses 
and powder magazines^ which are to be found in all the stanüza 
garrisons, are enclosed by low earth walls built in the form of a 
Square, and endrcled by little trenches. On the Central and 
Lower Terek we even stül find the Cossack watch-houses, 
which were so much used in the war of the Caucasus. They 
are formed by small redoubts, in the midst of which is a house 
made of planks for the reception of the supplies, and for the 
accommodation of the small Cossack garrison, (often only from 
10 to 20 men streng) and near it a wooden Staging like a light- 
house, about 60 feet in height, on a covered platform of which a 
Cossack marches up and down with shouldered weapon, keeping 
watch and guard day and night over the broad, level piain 
ajound. These watch-posts are constructed within sight of each 
other in a line between the larger posts in the piain. The 
Signals of a solitaiy watch-post raise the alarm in a few minutes, 
just like an optical telegraph, through the whole country. In 
earUer times, they wamed the peaceful inhabitemts and the 
garrisons of the approach of hostile, plundering mountaineers ; 
now, they give due notice of the arrival of robber bands, or of the 
insurrectionary movements which now and again occur in the 

Among the ''posts " of lai|;er extent must be reckoned — 

In the district of — Inhabitants. 

Daghestan : Petrovsk, on the Caspian Sea, with • . 4,263 
Daghestan : Temir-Chan-Schura and Gunib, with • • 5,094 
Daghestan : Derbent, with .. .. .. 15,191 

Terek : Groenoye (was to be destroyed iu 1875), with. 2,615 
In the GoTemment of — 
Tiflis : Gori, with .. .. .. .. 5,183 

EriTan : EriTan, with .. .. .. .. 15,040 

Kutais: Poü, with .. .. .. .. 3,023 

Fortified harboars are— 

In the district of the Black Sea : Anapa, with. . ' . . 4,898 

and Gagry. 
Besides many others, as, for instance, in Redont-Kale, Vnesapnoye, Vosdv iahen- 
koye, &C. SmaU mountain forts^ frequently consisting of a Caucasus tower only, 
are to be found in considerable number in the Caucasus, particularly along the 
River Kuban and in Daghestan, e,g., Chunsack, Ischkarxy, Chodcluümachi, and 
many others. 
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country of tbe Terek. These are dangerous posts ; for if the 
enemy arrives with far superior numbers, the few Coasacks of 
the watch perish, in spite of wall and ditch and the most obsti- 
nate resistance in the world. The attacks of the mountaineers 
are so unexpected and swift, that the watchman has scaicely 
time to give the alarm signal, and very rarely is he able 
to escape on bis borse, which always is ready saddled below. 
As we have said, the watch-posts now perform only police and 
private duties ; amongst other tbings, they give waming of fire 
in the villages, or of the steppe conflagrations, which often 
devour everything around them. 

The regulars and äite of tbe Caucasian line regiments are 
quartered in Daghestan, in Kabarda, and on tbe eastem side of 
the Caucasus ränge. Among these are the famous regiments of 
Apscheron, Schirvan, Sannersk, Kabarda, &c. A portion of 
these and of tbe moimted Cossacks form the garrisons of the 
Trans-Caspian steppe fortresses, as Alexandrovsk, Krasnovodsk, 
and Cbikislar, on tbe east coast of tbe Caspian Sea, of 
which we sball bear more later on. Tbe troops in the Trans- 
Caspian districts are mobilised, and are thus on a war footing. 

Lastly, as regards tbe mortality among the troops of the 
Caucasus, tbe reports are very satisfactory as compared with 
those in tbe other military districts. According to the Suvorin 
Calendar of 1875, the cases of sickness in tbe regulär army 
(estimated at 154,046 men) were, for 1872, 1834 per cent., the 
deaths 136 per cent. Accordingly, next to the West Siberian 
and Warsaw military districts, tbe sanitary condition of tbe 
army of tbe Caucasus, as regards ülness attended with fatal con- 
sequences, may be classed among tbe best in the Bussian 
Empire. Rieb nature, bealthy mountain air, and tbe most 
favourable quarters may be tlie principal causes of tbis. With 
respect to trifling illnesses tbe Caucasus must be admitted to 
fumish tbe bigbest figure of all military districts. 
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III. — ^THE NaVIES OF THE BLACK AND CASPIAN SeAS. 

Having dealt with the Eusso-CaucaBian forces on land, we 
now come to the navies of the two seas which border the 
Cancasus, as they are of no slight importance in war Operations, 
were it only for the tranaport of troops and war material, espe- 
cially for the east coast of the Caspian Sea, or for the defence of 
the coasts, and for communication to and fro. The Black Sea 
fleet consists of — 

5 screw ooirettes and yachts, with a total of 47 gtuis. 
1 Bcrew tranaport. 
8 traniport steamen. 
14 Bteamen of tha coast flotilla. 

28 sbips, with 53 cannon, in the harbonn of Odessa, Sewastopol, and 
Kertach. 

The normal strength of the crews of the fleet, which is 
distribnted into two divisions, is 3,500 sailors. Of these, in 
the year 1873-74 there were nine ships, with 320 ofBcers and 
3,000 sailors, in Service. 

The Caspian Sea fleet consists of : — 



3 screw steamers. 
3 gun-boats. 
3 small steamers. 
Several tranaport steamen and steam pinnaoes. 
14 armed sailing-vessels for cruising on the coasts. 



17 Caspian steamers 



31 ships, with 45 guns, distribated among the harbonrs of Petrovsk, 
Bakn, Aschnrade, Derbent, and Astrakhan, the greater part at 
stations on the coasts.* 

The strength of the crews was, in 1873-74, 1,436 men. 
There were in commission 11 ships, with 140 ofificers of all 
ranks, and 1,150 men. 

For protecting the trade and communication on the Volga 

• Aooording to the newest fignres of the Russian "Sea Magazine" for 1874, 
the Black Sea fleet consists of 2 iron-dads with 4 gnns each, 29 nnarmonred 
▼esaeis with a total of 45 gnns ; tbe Caspian fleet of 20 nnarmonred steamers, of 
which one was still in course of construction, and 9 were not yet provided with 
gutis. 
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and the Caspian Sea, the head-qaarters at Tiflis has at its 
disposition, in the event of war, the extensive merchant fleet 
and numerous passenger boats of the diflferent steamboat com- 
panies. These are hired by the Crown as they are wanted, and 
even in time of peace are placed under the oontrol of the marine 
administration, and are commanded by officers both Captains 
and Lieutenants, who were formerly in the navy. The officers 
retain their uniform and promotion, but are entirely in the 
Service and pay of the private companies, and often become 
directors and agents-in-chief. In the campaign of 1873, the 
ships of the " Caucasus and Mercury " Company, which were 
thus commanded, performed the entire Service between the 
Caucasus and the eastem steppe f ortresses, the starting-points 
of the Caucasian Operation columns. In Astrakhan there are 
two large steamboat companies for the Caspian Sea, which do 
the greater part of the trade with Persia, by way of Astrabad 
and the roads of Enseli, and most of the passenger traffic along 
the coasts. Besides these, the Caspian Sea is covered with 
himdreds of small fishing-boats, which are employed on the 
West coast in collecting the famous caviar, on the east coast, 
in productive fisheries, and in the transport of naphtha. The 
only real harbours on the Caspian shores are Petrovsk (with 
Ughthouse and the only practicable naval harbour) and Baku; the 
only roadsteads worthy of the name, Nisow, Derbent, Enseli (the 
roadstead of Beseht), Sarinski, and Kurinski The remaining 
stations for shipping are nothing but mere anchorages, like the one 
for the navy at Aschurade on the peninsula of Sara, as the his- 
torical survey has already shown. Favourable spots for harbours 
are the Bay of Kinderli, the Gulf of Krasnovodsk, the Bay of 
Chrivinski, and the Gulf of Enseli. Besides these, for the inland 
traffic, the small harbours at the mouth of the Kuma and the 
Terek delta, such as Schlandrukoff and Scherebriakoff, are of 
especial importance, as they are of great use in providing the 
eastem districts of the Caucasus with manufactured articles 
from the interior governments of European Eussia by way of 
the Caspian Sea, as well as in supplying, in conjunction with 
Petrovsk and Baku, portions of the Caucasian army with war 
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material through the Eussian Ministry of War. In several 
years the quantity of grain imported from the Volga provinces 
into these harbours, exclusively for military objects, amounted 
to upwards of 600,000 chetverts. 

The Volga has four companies* for passenger traffic, which 
possess large steamers fitted out with every luxury. Not to 
speak of other vessels, it is navigated by 357 steamships alone, 
60 of which carry passengers. The shipping on the Caspian 
Sea can, of course, only carry the commerce of the interior, 
as there is no direct communication with the Black Sea ;t it is 
nevertheless becoming of great importance, as it continues from 
the Caspian Sea, by means of the Volga, through the Vyschni- 
Valotschek, Tichwin, and Maria canals, to the Baltic Sea, and, 
by way of the Duke of Wurtemburg's canal, to the White Sea. 
The delta of the Volga is a great hindrance to the shipping. 
Like all the mouths of the rivers of Inner Asia, it forma an 
extended and spieading network of small Channels, which are so 
choked with sand, a misfortune which is every year increasing, 
that most of them are of no Service whatever. Only one of the 
principal arms of the Volga is navigable, and the entrance even to 
this is blocked up by a bar so large that only small boats, drawing 
from one to two feet of water, are avjdlable for the transport of 
passengers between the large Volga ships and those of the 
Caspian Sea. For the conveyance of the more bulky merchan- 
dise lighters are used, and it is by their means that such goods 
are brought over the mouth of the Volga. As there is no 

* These oompanies are : " Samoletk," " Oaacasas and Mercarj," Steamboat 
Company " On tiie Volga/' and ** Kama- Volga. Leow.*' 

t The ingeniovs idea of cutting a canal throagh the isthmoa of the CancaBus 
to eonnect the two teas by means of a nayigable Channel, and of directing the 
immense interior traffic of Rnssia and of a part of Central Asia through the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea into the great stream of the Mediterranean traffic, has never 
been carried out. The project, however, was already of advantage, as it led to the 
levelling of the isthmus, the exact lerel of the Caspian Sea being ascertained 
thereby. The differenoe between the leyels of the Caspian and the Black Seas, 
owing to other local conditions, is seid to be unfaTOorable to the construction of a 
canal. The projects for a Central- Asiatlc railway, lately so much talked of, and the 
speedj completion of the Rostoff- VladikaTkas railway line haye, howerer, tbrown the 
project of a canal into the back-ground. 
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harbour between the bar and the sea, the vessels lie at anchor 
out at sea, and the articlea have to be transferred in the open. 
In Winter the ice completely precludes all commercial inter- 
course. In the earlier times the steanxboat traffic of the Caspian 
Sea could not be largely developed, as coal could only be pro- 
cured with difficulty, and wood fuel was very expensive and 
hard to find. It ia only lately that it has begun to flouruh, and 
this is due to the wonderful productiveness of the naphtha 
and petroleum wells on the west coast of the Gaspian Sea at 
Baku, the waste produce of which has been adapted, by a clever 
invention and at a very trifiing cost, to the heating of the 
steamboats.* 

The Bussian merchant fleet comprises, according to Lengen- 
feldt^— 

On the Black and Axof Seas •• 876 ships, induding 111 steamera of 

80,134 tons. 
On the Caspian Sea .. •• 267 sLips, induding 18 steamen of 

17^566 tons. 



Thb PRODUcrnvENESs AND Eesoijrces of the Caucasijs WTTH 

REFERENCE TO THE EeQUIREMENTS OF THB ARMY AND OF 

War. 

The raw produce of the Gaucasus, as far as the subsistence 
and requireinents of the Gaucasian army are concemed, would 
in general be sufl&cient for the demand, particularly if the 
products of the country of the Don Gossacks, who live on the 
borders, and who are intimately connected with the Gossack 
districts of Gis-Gaucasia, were also included in the territory of 
the Gaucasus. The countries of the Gossacks of the Don, the 
Kuban, and the Terek, as well as the G^orgian principaüties of 
Kachetia, Mingrelia, Grusia, &c., are extensively and well culti- 
vated. In the latter province especially, vine-culture is carried 
on with great success, and its produce is far in excess of the 
needs of the country, and a very considerable exportation conse- 

* How traffic on the Caspian Sea has increased of later years may be aeen from 
the " Rnssian RcTiew/' Part I, p. 113. 
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quently takes place. The chief crops of the farmer are, in 
addition to com, madder, rice, cotton, and silk. The greater 
pari of the Caucasus, the northem steppes of Cis-Caucasia, the 
arid steppes of the piain of the Kur, and the barren mountains 
of Armenia, are, on the other band, scarcely cultivated. It is 
true that the tribes of the Caucasus do tUl the ground every- 
"where, but in the wüd, stony mountain ränge, where the littie 
fields high on the rocky slopes cannot be reached and cultivated 
without great risk, farming is attended with so much trouble 
and labour, and with such small results, that it is scarcely able 
to satisfy the very trifling requirements of the simple and un- 
pretending mountameera The poverty of this district is, 
however, amply compensated for by the great fertility of the 
countries of the Cossacks we have mentioned, and by the won- 
derfully fruitful Georgian principalities, which may be com- 
pared to a üttle Paradise. The com grown in the Cossack 
land is very considerable, and the surplus in the district of the 
Don Cossacks alone woidd suflSce for the requirements of 
the entire Caucasus. The export for the year 1871 was : — 



Wbeat from the harbonr of Taganrog 

»> M »f Rostoff 

Rye „ „ Taganrog 

„ •» ' Roatoff 



ChetTerta. 

1,531,893 

1,262,443 

104,297 

276,986» 



The foUowing statistics show what extensive agricultural 
resources the Cossack districts in general possess : — 



DonConacka 
Terek „ 
Kuban ,. 



Population. 



990,619 
120,165 
470,258 



Males. 



485,857 

60,899 

244,101 



ProductiTe 
Land. 



Dessiatines. 

12,788,962 

1.639,718 



Waste Land. 



DessiatineB. 

1,728.052 

331,282 



Of both, 9,508,000 



• "Ruirfan Reriew," Part II, 7,73, "The Export Trade of Russia," by F. 
Matthaei. 
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The Don Coasacks alone produce 5,386,000 tschetverts of 
rye. 

If, however, in spite of the immense quantities of grain, the 
importation for military purposes, as stated at page 169, in tiie 
neighbouring ports of the Sea of Azof from the Yolga amounted 
for several years to 600,000 chetverts, thiß need cause no 
surprise, being owing to defective means of communication. 
Notwithstanding the short distance of the Sea of Azof, the cost 
of the transport of grain to the Eastem Cancasus and the west 
coasts of the Caspian is smaller, when it is sent from the central 
provinces of the Volga, than when despatched from BostoflF or 
Taganrog. Moreover, high prices, on account of bad harvests in 
the countries of the Don Cossacks, may have been the cause of 
the comparatively very large importation from the Volga to 
which we have drawn attention. 

The cultivation of tobacco prevails over the whole of the 
Caucasus. The product for the year 1871, according to the 
" Eussian Eeview," was : — 









Land. 


Tobacco. 




Dessiatines. 


Poods. 


For the country of the Don Cossacks 


6 


253 


„ Stavropol, the Terek, 


and 


Kuban 






districts 


. , 




938 


53.244 


„ KaUis.. 


, , 




407 


8.492 


.. Baku .. 


, , 




81 


5.270 


„ Elisabetpol 






62 


3,842 


„ Tiflis .. 






144 


2.693 


„ Erivan . . 






126 


2,085 


„ Derbent 


•• 


•• 


3 


151 


Total .. 


1.767 


76.080 



The Cossacks of the Don produce over a miUion hectolitres 
of wine ; the Caucasus, particularly Kachetia^ whose red and 
white wines are celebrated, more than one hundred miUions of 
hectolitres. 

The number of cattle raised is as foUows : — 
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Hones. 


Horned 
Cattle. 


Shfiep. 


Kg«. 


Goata. 


ThekndoftheDon 












CosMcks 


370,000 


1,012.000 


2,246,000 


220,000 


40,000 


Stevropol 


98,000 


322,000 


1,032.000 


64.000 


51,000 


Tiflia , . 


78,000 


301,000 


1,388.000 


209,000 


57,000 


Katak .. 


33,000 


139,000 


80,000 


100,000 


59,000 


Erivaii .. 


33,000 


225,000 


575,000 


2,000 


, , 


Baku .. 


143,000 


544,000 


1,486,000 


13,000 


82,000 


Kuban district .. 


113,000 


543,000 


1,013,000 


160,000 


43,000 


Terek district 


34,000 


102,000 


94,000 


40,000 


• • 


Total 


902,000 


3,188,000 


7,920,000 


808,000 


332,000« 



According to these retums, horse-breeding is largely caxried 
on, but at the present time the numbers must be smaUer, as of 
late years it has greatly fallen off in the Gaucasns. Bat in any 
case the districts just mentioned afford nnusually valuable 
material for the Cossack army, as well as for the Caueasns 
regulär anny, and would produce sufficient horses to mount 
twice or three times the number of troops. Of the breeds of 
horses in these districts — ^which are quite as different in Eussia 
as the Uves of its settled and nomad inhabitants — ^there are 
three which deserve special mention, viz., the steppe horses^ 
induding the Don, Calmuck, and Kirghiz breeds ; the mountain 
horses of the Caucasus, with the Karabag and Eabardin ; and, 
lastly, the Don Cossack horse. There are two breeds of Don 
horses — ^the native, of the old Tartar blood ; and those improved 
by mixture with Turkish, Arab, Persian, and Circassian blood, 
which the Cossacks ride, and which are distinguish^d above all the 
Bussian breeds for their lightness and speed. The chief quality 
of the Don horse is its great endurance and indifference to 
weather and climate, and the little trouble which it gives as 
regards fodder and care. The Cossack horses remain for the 
greater part of the year on the steppe pastures, left entirely 
to themselves, and it is only in winter, when the piain is 
covered with snow, or the ground frozen hard^ that they are 

* Report of the Cancaaiaii diTiaion of the " Imperial Geographical Society " 
for 1869. 
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herded together in enclosed and sheltered places. Apart from 
any other circumstances, therefore, habit and its free life com- 
bine to make the Don horse a first-rate animal for campaigning 
purposes. The Calmuck horse is found in the northem plains 
of Cis-Cauca&ia as far as Astrakhan, and is exclusively of 
Mongolian and Tartar blood. The animals are sniall, rough, 
long-eared, and of nnprepossessing exterior, but are, never- 
theless, endued with immense endurance and very hardy. They 
are only good for saddle horses, and though they look lazy 
and sluggish when in repose, when mounted and ridden, they are 
füll of fire and activity. The Kirghiz breed resemblas this 
one most, and is, if possible, even uglier in appearance. But as 
it remains the whole year in the open air, and even in winter 
crops the scanty herbage of the snow-covered steppes and 
deserts, while in summ er it has often to suflPer thirst for days, 
and even then, only gets brackish water to drink, it endures 
hunger and the hardships of a desert campaign even better 
than the Calmuck horse, and yet it is of great activity and 
speed. Its proper home is the Kirghiz steppe to the south of 
the Orenburg Government, and on the east coast of the Caspian 
SecL But it is also to be met with on the steppes of Cis-Caucasia, 
especially among the nomads in the districts of the Kuma River.* 
The Caucasian horse, however, is the finest breed of chiefly pure 
Arab blood. The best of this breed is the Karabag, which is 
only second to the Arab thoroughbred, and is chiefly reared in 
the province of Karabag, to the south of the Kuma. This 
animal holds the same rank among Asiatic horses as English 
thoroughbreds among European horses. It is rather small, but 
strong, and at the same time neat and elegant, and of fine shape, 
noble, and well formed. The Karabag horses possess a fine 
instinct, are intelligent, and have aji elastic and sure tread — 
qualities which render them particularly valuable among the 
dangerous and precipitous mountain paths of the Caucasus. 
This splendid horse is light and agile, füll of fire and energy, 
and at the same time tame, docile, and obedient. The Circassian 
or Lesgian dashes wildly on his charger along the steepest 

* More will be said on the Kirghii horse in the foUowing chapten. 
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biidle paths, amid dizzy precipices and glaciers, over mgged 
masses of stone and down shelving, rocky declivities, without a 
stumble, without once hesitating or looking nervously in front. 
In the evening he quietly removes saddle and biidle from the 
noble beast, and lets it wander freely over the mountains, and 
on the narrow and steep grassy alopes, without any amdety as 
to its fate. One shortwhistle is enough to bring the horse back 
in the middle of the night from the steepest heights, the most 
delightful pasture, to the service of its master ! The Eabardin, 
which is geneially called the Gircassian horse^ is of a noble race, 
and is a mixture of the mountain horse with the Arab thorough- 
bred. It is, however, streng and fiery, and if inferior to the 
Karabag in elegance and grace, it is quite its equal in endurance 
and strength. The Gircassian horse can perhaps endure fatigue 
and changes of weather and food better than the noble Xarabag. 
The home of the Gircassian is chiefly the province of Kabarda. 
I myself rode throughout the whole campaign a Kabardin horse, 
which I had purchased in Daghestan of an old Lesgian warrior. 
I rode the splendid animal every day, and in spite of the most 
terrible fatigues and privations never once knocked it up. A 
handsomer and more showy Karabag, on the other band, which 
I bought of a Gircassian ofQcer from the piain of the Xur, 
snffered more from bad water and fodder in the desert, and 
when it arrived at the Khanate of Khiva was a complete 
skeleton, and only recovered afber a rest of several weeks 
among the rieh and fragrant pastures of the oasis. 

These horses are mostly bred in private studs. Nearly every 
CoBsack, besides, breeds for himself on a smaU scale, as he is 
a bom warrior and horseman. In the country of the Don 
Cossacks alone it is estimated that there are more than 38 horses 
to every 100 inhabitants. The number of the studs is :— 
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In tbe coantry of the Don Cossacks 
Besides, in the hands of private breedera on 
the steppes — 

In the coontry of the Don Cossacks . . 
„ „ Terek Cossacks . . 

„ ,f Kaban Cossacks . 

„ „ Calmuck Cosacks 



Studs. 



116 



Stallions. 



1,526 



911 

549 

2,049 

42,367 



Mares. 



19.529 



13,667 

5,986 

24,326 

331,531» 



With the breeding of horses we may mention that of cameis 
and Asiatic buffaloes for purposes of transpoit into Trans- 
Caucasia, the latter animals being chiefly used in the sandy 
districts of the Kur, in the eastem part of Georgia, and in 
the province of Schirvan for agricultiiral purposes and for the 
transport of the immense waggon columns, in the place of 
European oxen. It is calculated that there are about 38,000 
cameis in the Gaucasus, which are principally distiibuted among 
the Govemments of Baku, Erivan, and Tiflis. 

The wonderful fertility and productiveness of Greorgia, as 
regards crops and such fruits as grow in the north and south of 
Europe, need scarcely be mentioned hera Who has not heard 
of the magic gardens of Eachetia, of MingreUa and Greorgict, 
where the grapes, ehernes, peaches, and melons of the north 
mingle with the figs, water-melons (arbuse),'\ and almonds of 
the south ? These gifts of Nature must not be too lighüy 
regarded, for when dried or preserved they aiBFord admirable 
material for the nourishment of the soldiers in the desert 
campaigns. They are the only preventive against scurvy. The 
Bussian soldiers are almost like children in their love for 
preserved fruits, and are never without some in their pockets. 
But the Gaucasus does not supply one chief requirement of 
the army, namely, tea and sugar. The extensive shipping 
communication, however, kept up between the Black Sea 
ports and other countries makes up completely for this want ; 
several East Indiamen in the tea trade sail from the harbour of 

• See Saroff's ** Rassian Empire/' 

t The '*ttrbu9e" is alarge, juicy water- melon, and most necessary food and 
rcfreshment for Asiatics. 
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Odessa every year, and some tea is also supplied by the caravan 
traffic through Persia. Attempts to acclimatise tea in the 
Caucasns have, moreover, it is said, been successful on the east 
coast of the Black Sea. Flour for the army is ahnost entirely 
procured from the large steam-mills of Eostoflf on the Dojl 
Bock salt is obtained in large quantities in the Gaucasus moun- 
tains and in the province of Erivan, sea salt in the land of 
the Don Cossacks, and also in Cis-Caucasia, at the little river 
Manytsch and at StavropoL The extensive trade in fish and 
caviar on the shores of the Caspian Sea is so well known as 
hardly to require any mention here. The annual average of the 
Caspian fisheries amounts, according to Danilevsky's calculation, 
to 12 million pood, of the value of at least lOJ millions of roubles. 
We thus see that the subsistence of the anny, as f ar as food 
is concemed, ia well secured by the produce of the country. 
But this is not the case as regards war material and equipment. 
Although trade, particularly with Asia, is in a flourishing con- 
dition, all industry has remained very backward, in spite of the 
enormous, but hitherto for the most part still hidden, wealth of 
the Caucasus in minerals and raw materials. The mountains of 
the Caucasus abound in silver, lead, copper, and iron. The 
plains can boast of silk and even cotton culture. In the basin 
of the Caucasus there are two extensive mining districts, which 
yearly yield over 190,000 poods of coaL From the steppe 
plants, when bumed, a quantity of soda is obtained, and the salt 
lakes of the Cis-Caucasian tableland yield a tolerable supply of 
salt. Immense and invaluable stores of petroleum and naphtha* 

* The produce in naphtha was, according to the ** Rossian RcTiew," Part III; 
p, 74 : — Poods. 

In 1871, in the Government of Bakn . . . . 1,165,258 

In 1868, in the district of Kuban (PeninsiUa of 

Taman) .. .. .. .. 975,650 

In 1868, in the district of Daghestan . . . . 15,71 7 

In 1871, in the Govemment of Tiflis . . . . 59,522 

In 1871, in aU the Caucasus . . . . . . 1,375,523 

The productiyeness of naphtha springe near Baku has considerably increased in 
1873 by new borings. In 1871 naphtha was obtained from 697 Springs. From tnp 
salt seaa of the GoTemment of ätavropol the salt obtained in 1^72 amounted to 
925749 poods. 

N 
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are to be found at Baku, and on the east coast of the Oaspian 
Sea. Yet, in spite of all this, industry and manufacture have 
always remained in a most backward condition. Want of work- 
men, the prevailing insecurity of affairs, and the difficulty of 
communication may hitherto have been the cause of this. 
Nevertheless, we find in the Caucasus, amongst others — 

19 small cloth manafoctories, yielding . . 10,000 roubles profit. 

99 oottoti factories, yielding . . . • 249,055 roubles T&lao of produc«. 

206 leather factoriei, yielding . • . . 358,000 „ „ 

2 iron foundries, yielding •• .. 61,792 „ „ 

At any rate, the industry of the country is in no way on a 
par with the wants of the territorial army with respect to 
equipment and dress. Cannon, fire-arms, and steel weapons, as 
well as all the material appertaining thereto, are procured from 
European Eussia, but the greater Proportion of tbem from 
foreign parts. Only the irregulär troops — as, for instance, the 
Circassian irregulär horse regiments — and the militia are sup- 
plied by the old mountain industry with sabres and daggers, 
shashka and kindshal. The obsolete TurkLsh flint arms, which 
are exclusively used by the natives, who obstinately prefer them 
to aU other modern percussion arms and breech-loaders, on 
account of the facilities they afford in the way of ammunition, 
are only manufactured in small quantities in the Caucasus. 
Most of them are traditional heir-looms, which have gone down 
from father to son, and are of the most varied origim New 
flint weapons are for the most part imported from the Turkish 
districts. 

The want of weapons is exceptionally great in the Caucasus, 
owing to the fact of the mountaineers, even in private life, being 
always armed to the teeth. The poorest and most ordinary day 
labourer has his complete equipment, at least a rifle, a shdshka, 
a kindshal, and a pistol. The more wealthy possess at least one 
charger, and spend much money on weapons omamented with 
gold, silver, and turquoises. In the country of the Lesgians, 
the last people subjugated by the Eussians, no one is to be seen 
without arms, which form part of their costume. Only despised 
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and miserable Jewish usurers go about unarmecL So we see the 
peasant with bis trailing sabre following the plough, with bis 
laige dagger at bis hip, and loading bis hay-cart witb bis rifle 
slung from bis sboolders. Even wben bunting and playing, tbe 
Lesgian still retains bis kindshal. It is not therefore difficult to 
picture to one's seK bow dangerous tbese peculiarities may 
prove to a nulitary adnünistration in a land where tbe old ideas 
of freedom, independence, and fanatical Islamism, witb batred 
of tbe Cbristian, and tbirst for deadly vengeance, are ever rif e — 
where the people, still holding fast to tbe ancient customs and 
nsagea which tbe Koran on tbe one band, tbe streng religious 
discipline of Schamyl on the other, prescribe, are exposed to the 
seditious instigation and dangerous fanaticism of tbe True 
Believers of Stamboul or Mecca. Nevertbeless, the Govern- 
ment at Tiflis does not dare entirely to break with the old tradi- 
tions. For if it believes itself strong enough to deprive the 
people of their arms by force, and by force to put a stop to tbe 
practice of blood- vengeance, &c., it only refrains from doing so 
because it fears a general exodus, and foresees tbe consequent 
transformation into a perfect wilderness of all tbe sterile 
mountain districts, a country which no other people but the 
indigenous Caucasian inhabitants would know bow to cultivate 
and occupy. It is only by degrees that it seeks to influence 
the life of the people, which is still in many respects anything 
but civilised. 

The uniform and equipment of the native cavalry are pro- 
vided in the country itself. The clothing and uniform of the 
field army are looked after by each separate corps. The soldier 
makes bis own clotbes and boots, only receiving the material 
from the crown, namely, cloths, leather, tick, &c., which come 
partly from European Eussia, and partly from abroad. The 
small articles are entirely procured from abroad. The repair of 
arms, which in Eussia plays a prominent part, now that new 
and complicated weapons have been entrusted to the infantry 
that is still slow in leaming bow to handle the guns with deli- 
cacy and care, is entirely in the hands of German gunsmiths. 
European Eussia contributes powder and ammunition, for the 

N 2 
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Caucasiis is utterly destitute of the materials for the manufao- 
ture of powder — saltpetre and sulphur. The largest portion of 
both these ingredients must be brought, where manufacture is 
absolutely necessary, from abroad, ad is the case also in European 
Eussia. Russia only possesses unimportant saltpetre works at 
Samara and Sinibirsk. Foreign countries, moreover, contribute 
hospital furniture, and especially tents, the latter in particular 
being supplied by France, and on the French pattem {tentes 
d'dbri); medicines, including provisions for campaigns and 
expeditions, such as preserved meats, fruits, and vegetables, 
biscuits, &c, are supplied by the military factories at St. Peters- 
burg, and to a large extent by private firms in Moscow. 

In spite of this State of things in the Caucasus, which is on 
the whole not unfavourable, there is no reason for surprise if the 
Imports have been double and treble the exports during the last 
few years. The exports are almost exclusively confined to silk, 
lamb's-wool, com, and more recently to naphtha and rock-oils. 
The imports, on the other band, include woollen manufactures, 
tobacco, vegetables, and, above all. European articles and obfets 
de luxe, It will not be uninteresting to look closer at the 
import statistics. The retums of the Trans-Caucasian trade were, 
for example, in the years — 





Export«. 


Imports. 


1870 
1871 
1872 


Roubles. 
3,927,335 
4,810,167 
5,629,413 


Roubles. 
11,461.S84 
8,443,065 
9,457,02» 


For the years 1870, 1871, and 1872.. 


14,366,915 


29,361,478 



We have already seen that even grain has been among the 
imported articles, and that for many years in very considerable 
quantities. 

How great the expenditure is, particularly for the military 
administration, in spite of the rieh productions of the Caucctöus 
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and the remunerative taxes, maybe gathered from the following 
table* :— 



Year. 


State 


Ezpense of 

Administration 

for 


Deficit. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Roables. 
5,831,554 
5,885,059 
6,570,888 

• • 


Roables. 
6,077.295 
6,166,604 
7,111,139 
6,727,125 


Roables. 
245,741 
281,545 
540,251 

. • 



In addition to this it niust be stated that the hitherto 
unknown income for 1875 has imdergone a reduction of 162,412 
roables on account of the diminution of the customs and tobacco 
duty, a loss which amounts to 561,000 roubles, and cannot be 
covered by the increase derived from the other branches. The 
budget for the administration of the chancellerü of the Caucasian 
committee at St. Petersburg is alone set down at 28,517 roubles 
for 1873. As we may therefore gather from the above facts, the 
commerce, the industry, and, above all, the produce of the. 
Trans-Caucasian lands, which are so richly endowed by Nature, 
must greatly increase before all the expenses of the administra- 
tion can be covered. 



• The figares are Uken from " Savorin's Almanac," the Russian Senate's 
News," and the " St. Petersburg Journal." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

II — The Government-Genbbal of Orenburg, the Basis of 
Operations for the Second (the Northern) Division. 

Geographical Süuaiion, Population, and Districts. 

The centre of the Orenburg military district {phrug) is the 
govenmient of the same name, embracing the middle and npper 
course of the River Ural and the southem portion of the Ural 
mountains, with its capital, fortress,* and head-quarteis at 
Orenburg. The territory, which is under the civil and militaiy 
administration of the Govemor-General, Adjutant-General von 
Kiyshanovsky, extends on both sides of the frontier between 
Asia and Europe, and belongs, as in the Caucasus, equally to 
both continents. The Govemor-Generars rule extends, on the 
north and north- west, as far as the Govemments of Perm, and 
Samara, belonging to the Kasan okrug, and on the west, as far as 
the Government of Astrakhan, but has, in this part, no natural 
boundary. On the east it Stretches to the Govemment-Geueral 
of "West Siberia. The frontier for the Kirghiz-Kaissaks of 
both Governments-General, which runs between the Orenburg 
ablast of Turgai and the West Siberian oblagst of Akmolinsk, is 
partly marked by the River Ubagan, the Dengis Lake, the Sary 
tributary, and the principal chain of the Ulu-Tau mountains, 
and reaches in the neighbourhood of Lake Saumal the frontier 
of the Govemment-General of Turkestan.t From this it fol- 
lows in a north- westerly direction the northem boundary of the 
Syr-Darya district, until it reaches the Sea of Aral at the Bay 
of Perovski The southem boundary is partly formed by the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, but it has not yet been properly defined 

* Orenbnrg is now abandoned as a fbrtress. W^hen l paased throogh it, in 
June, 1873, it had already begun to be raxed. 

t See ''Historical Sketch/' Chapter II, p. 61, note 2, on the frontier of the 
GoTernment-General of Turkestan. 
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in the territory lying between the two, as it here touches upon 
the districts of the nomad Kirghiz, whose position with refe- 
rance to Eussia is still by no means clear, and who in 1873 even 
declared themselves dependents of Khiva. An imaginary line 
diawn from the eastemmost inlet of the Bay of Meatvy to Cape 
Urga, on the Sea of Aral, would approximately form the line 
of demarcation for tbe Orenburg Government, and would also 
be the boundary of the Trans-Caspian territory (the Mangishlak 
district), belonging to the Caucasus. Of the districts thus 
defined, by far the greater part is comprised in the South 
Eussian (the so-called Aral-Caspian) tableland, which ahnest 
throughout its whole extent has the character of a desert or a 
steppe, and is generaUy known by the name of the Kirghiz 
steppe. The eastem and larger portion belongs to the continent 
of Asia, and is'divided into two districts, the Ural and the Turgai 
oblasts, the inhabitants of which are altogether nomads, and 
belong to the race of the Kirghiz-Eaissaks, or little Horde. To 
Europe belongs the district of the Ural Cossacks, which extends 
west of the Eiver Ural in a long strip of land runningfrom north 
to south, and the district of the Bukeyeflf Kirghiz, the so-called 
Inner Horde, which at an early period had separated from tlie 
Little Horde, and moved in a westerly direction to the Govern- 
ment of Astrakhan. The northem part of the military district, 
which is decidedly European in character, is formed of the two 
Govemments of Orenburg and Ufa, belonging to European 
Eussia ; the latter of which formerly came under the Orenburg 
adminiatration, and was only separated from it, as an indepen- 
dent district, in the year 1865. The Ural chain is the rough 
boundary between the two govemments. The territories of the 
Ural Cossacks belong to the Ural district, while those of the 
Orenburg Cossacks, which lie partly along the central portion of 
the Eiver Ural, partly to the west of Che Upper Ural, on Asiatic 
soil, are allotted to the Government of Orenburg. The Govem- 
ment»General of Orenburg comprises an area of 22,012 geogra- 
phical Square miles, with about 3,105,900 inhabitants, being an 
average of about 142 to the Square mile. It is divided into two 
Govemments, two Cossack lands, and three districts. 
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In this Table the Sea of Aral, with its 2211 German Square 
miles of Islands, is not induded. But when it is included, the 
area of the Government of Orenburg Covers 23,228-93 geographi- 
cal Square miles, so that the actual land area would be esti- 
mated at 22,01219 + 2211 = 22,03430 geographica! Square 
miles. 

In the introduction we have fully described the historical 
growth of the Govemment-General of Orenburg, particularly 
with regard to its extension in a southerly and an easterly direc- 
tion towards Asia. The centre of the entire development of 
such frontier arrangements was always the town and fortress of 
Orenburg, the position of which, as the chief stronghold of the 
Cossack line, has been of special importance to the Bussian 
Operations since the beginning of the last Century. The city of 
Orenburg was first founded on the 12th August, 1735, at the 
spot where the Or flows into the Ural,* on the site of the 
modern Orsk ; in 1740 the town of this name was transplanted 
184 versts below, on the Krasnaga-Gora ; in 1742 it was 
re-transplanted to its present Situation near the mouth of the 
Sakmara. Orenburg is not only the centre of the civil and 
military administrations, but is that of the trade between 
Bussian and Central Asia, and especially the rendezvous of all 
the diflTerent famUies and races which have fixed their habita- 
tions on the borders of the two continents, and which carry on 
their business here."f- Like Tiflis in the Caucasus, Orenburg is 
a town both European and Asiatic in character. The centre of 
the city possesses elegant houses many stories in height, 
Government palaces, museums, and theatres. On a well-kept 
pavement one lounges past coflFee-houses, hoteis, and shops, 
which offer for sale every imaginable öbjet de luxe of European 
civilisation. Splendid gardens and pleasure-grounds Surround 
the town as far as the raised bank of the Ural, and in the 
restaurants which these contain and which are provided with 

* According to the diAry of John Castle, an Englishman, and late artist in 
the Orenburg ezpedition. 

f See Chapter III, p. 103, on commercial treaties between Orenburg and 
Khiva. 
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eveiy comfort, one may see every evening the ladies of Orenburg 
promenading to the sound of the military bands, dressed in the 
very latest Paris fashions. In this beau monde one may see the 
Kiighiz woman moving about quite unconcemed in her str^gige 
attire, the Bokhaiian and Khivan wandering about quietly and 
gravely in their capacions chcUats, the Tartar and the Bashkir 
with bnsy and crafty air, and the devout and subdued Persian 
looking out for employment. One verst to the south of the 
city, on the left bank of the Ural^ Stands a large bazaar, the 
outside walls and halls of which cover an area of several acres ; 
it is this which attracts all these people, as if by magic, from 
the furthermost regions of Asia to this one spot only, with 
nothing in view but trade and barter. All the wares of Central 
Asia, of Persia, of Eussia, even of China, are here displayed en 
masse to the astonished gaze of the purchaser, whose eyes and 
ears can scarcely comprehend the motley confusion of dresses 
and languages. On leaving the town, and crossing the line of 
the old fortress, which is now in a State of düapidation, one 
enters an entirely new district Here the provincial character 
of the Russian Government, the character of the Cossack 
stations, strikes the stranger at once. Small one-storied wooden 
houses,quiet and peaceful in appearance,border broad streets often 
100 feet in width, which, from their unpaved and sandy State, 
recall to one's memory the post-roads of the steppe. This is the 
quarter of the Old Bussians, of the Cossacks, of colonists and 
immigrants of the most diverse nations ; Germans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and others live quietly together — to a certain extent, 
indeed, the pioneers of European civilisation in the Far East. 
The enormous trade and traffic, the motley confusion and noise 
of a great harbour, may indeed raise unbounded admiration in 
the mind of the inexperienced spectator, aJtbough he well knows 
the immense means of transport which shipping bestows on 
mankind. How much greater, then, must be the surprise 
excited by the trafl&c of a city like Orenburg, the Continental 
Position of which, amid endless steppes and deserts, without 
road, railway, or ship communication, restricts trade simply and 
solely to Caravan transport, so that each single bale of goods 
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must be piled on and taken off tbe back of the patient camel at 
least once a day on joumeys of from three to four months' 
duration I 

Just as die capital is characterised by the thieefold nature 
of its inhabitants, their manners and customs, so a threefold 
division is noticeable in the district and in the provinces con- 
tained in it The countries on the right bank of the Eiver Ural 
belong not only geographically, but even as regards population, 
nature, and civilisation, principally to European Russia; the 
territories on the left bsmk are composed of broad, interminable 
plains and steppes, which only show signs of grass in the north, 
being entirely made up on the south of salt and harren deserts 
of sand, and, like the nomad Kirghiz-Kaissaks by which they are 
inhabited, giving a picture of thorough Asiatic wildness and 
absence of civilisation. Finally, distributed throughout both 
districts lie the lands of the Cossacks : on the right bank of the 
I^ower Ural, the country of the Ural Cossacks ; and, chiefly on 
the left bank of the Upper Ural, the scattered lands and districts 
of the Orenburg Cossacks, mingled with the Bashkir races, from 
which they have sprung through intercourse with the old 
Ilussian Cossacks (see historical sketch). The Bashkirs, pro- 
perly Basch-kuet, i.e., " bee-rearers," are a Tartar-Musdisch 
people, of Mongolian appearance and type, chiefly inhabiting 
the Ural mountains in the Government of Orenburg as far as 
the mining districts of Samara and Perm. The Bashkirs lead a 
haK nomad life, like that of the Kirghiz-Kaissaks. In winter 
they live together in the mountain vülages ; but in the summer 
the Bashkirs leave their old people, their women, and children in 
tliese villages, and taking their horses and sheep, the world- 
renowned " Fat-tails," with them, wander in nomad fashion to 
the grassy plains of the South. In and nesix the district of the 
Bashkirs is to be found the Tartar tribe of the Meshtscheriaks, 
which is relieved from teucation, but, like the Cossacks, is bound 
to military Service up to the age of forty. 

The Old Eussian districts are principally limited to the 
Orenburg circle, to the portions of the circuits of Orsk and 
Verchne-Uralsk, which belong to Europe and are situated on the 
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right bank of the Ural, and to the entire district of the Govern- 
ment of Ufa, which has rather the uniform flat type of Great 
Bussia, though it is somewliat within the sphere of the border- 
traffic of Asia. The principal trade of the province of Ufa is to 
be found along the river System of the Bielaya, which flows into 
the Kama, a tributary of the Volga, and in the Valleys of the 
Ural chain, running westinto the piain, which are comparatively 
busy with mining and other industries. Extensive meadows 
and fertile fields, which are, however, much intersected by 
uncultivated salt and saiidy belts of ground, cover the plains, 
and a thick growth of tree and wood fills the mountain vaJleys. 
The Orenburg circle is marked by the Sakmara, with its nume- 
rous tributaries, which rises in the Ural, and flows into the river 
of that name somewhere below Orenburg, bearing the produce 
of the mountains on small rafts to that river, which is not 
navigable at all as far as Orenburg, and only partially so below it. 
The heights of the curiously formed Ural chain, which consists 
of peaks lying near each other in rows or groups, or of rounded 
cones, are for the most part bare or only covered over with 
small brushwood or grass, which, dried up in summer, gives to 
Üie mountains a peculLar yeUowish-blue hue. This stränge 
colouring, together with the unusual shape of the close rows of 
detached mountains, fixes for ever in the memory the first 
impression conveyed by the sight of the mighty chain, which is 
intended as the boundary of two of the quarters of the globe. 
Vegetation and cultivation almost entirely follow the numerous 
watercourses which wind through the groups of mountains. 
Their luxuriant and park-Uke banks are overgrown with the 
most süperb elms, limes, alders, and plane trees, and the eye 
can look with delight from afar on the rivers winding like bright 
green veins through the waste and harren hills. The Valleys of 
the Ural, with their green and fragrant meadows, and their 
lovely groups of trees which, as if planted here by the gardener's 
band, blend with meadows in charming and picturesque har- 
mony ; the clean and peaceful Cossack stanitzas, with their little 
wooden houses tastefully ornamented with various colours, and 
nestUng in the hill-sides like the chälet of the Swiss herdsman ; 
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the beautiftd mountain water which, clear as crystal, sweeps 
past the Cossack's hospitable hat ; — all these together combine 
to awaken in the glad heart of the European, who on bis bome- 
ward joumey, after many months of weary travelling in the 
wild Sandy steppes of Central Asia, at the bridge over the Ural 
at Orsk treads again once more the longed-for soil of Europe, to 
an extent which scarcely any other spot could inspire, the 
charming and delightfnl feeling of home. The Cossack stanitzas, 
and the peasant vülages of the two Govemments, convey every- 
where an impression of great industry and of active cultivation. 
The large churches, which are often built with extraordinary 
splendour and luxury, attest the prosperity of the country people. 
They are usually constructed in the Greek style, and with their 
green and often gilded cupolas of copper, and their lofty, white- 
washed towers, which appear even higher from the contrast with 
the tiny Cossack huts, are seen from afar on the level and mono- 
tonous plains. But the left banks of the Biver Ural contrast 
most unfavourably with this picture of cultivation and general 
well-being, which meets the eye of the traveUer as he enters the 
districts on the right bank. They are still inhabited, as far up 
as the capital of Orenbuig, partly by Orenburg Cossacks and 
Bashkirs ; but the flat region of the steppe already begins to 
assume the wild and monotonous character of the Kirghiz 
steppe, and here and there may be seen the atUs of the Kaissaks. 
The banks of the River Ural lower down are covered with luxu- 
riant trees, particularly with groups of the alder, which grows 
here to a great height. But there are few signs of cultivation to 
be met with, as in spring the whole valley is inundated for many 
versts, and the rapid streani renders all attempt at farming impos- 
sible.* Meadows and pasture land are in an exceUent condition 
here. Fishing in the river districtof the Ural is very profitable. 
On leaving the lovely banks of this river and going south- 
wards, one reaches the broad desert-like plains of the so-cailed 

* The Rivers Ural and Samara, as well as most of their tributaries, «snallj 
cause great inundations in spring, by which the traveller is detained ; he has ofteu 
to cross them in dangerously small boats. But the very same rivers have hardly 
any water in summer, and frequently dry up altogether. 
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Aral-Caspian plateau^ which fonn the southem divisiou of the 
Govemment-General, and are chiefly Asiatic in character. Start- 
ing from the west, they comprise the district of the Bukeyeff 
Kirghiz and the two oUasts of Uralsk and Turgaisk, inhabited 
by the Ural Cossacks and by the Kirghiz-Kaissaks of the 
little Horde. This immense territory, which Covers more than 
17,000 German Square mUes, is aknost universally designated as 
the Kirghiz Steppe — an expression which is not altogether 
correct, for the inhabitants of this country, the Kirghiz- 
KsuLSsaks, are not really Kirghiz, and must be distinguished 
from the real Kirghiz, who, called Kaxa (or Black) Kirghiz, 
wander about in the mountainous parts of Central Asia, par-^ 
ticalarly in the Tian-Shan and its spurs ; the country, besides, 
has almost everywhere the character of a desert, and does not 
correspond with the notion of the steppe proper, which pre- 
somes the existence of grassy fields and meadow-land. It 
would not, indeed, be an easy task to give a thoroughly correct 
description of these broad Aral-Caspian plains, for they are not, 
like a desert, thoroughly destitute of Vegetation; as, for 
example, the great salt desert in Central Persia, or the desert of 
Gobi At the most it might answer the idea of a desert-like, 
Sandy steppe. The Orenburg Kirghiz steppe forms part of the 
laige South Bussian tableland which was mentioned in con- 
• nection with the Calmuck steppe in northem Cis-Caucasia. The 
Trans-Caspian districts are exactly similar to the Cis-Caspian, of 
which a description has already been given; in the former, 
however, the wüdness of the desert is perhops more striking. 
The Aral-Caspian basin, which scarcely reaches an average 
height of 300 feet, and is in many places even below the level 
of the Caspian Sea, is of an undulating character ; its slopes 
are very extended and descend graduaUy to the piain. Deep 
and broad gullies occasionally intersect the level country with 
great abruptness, and are filled either with salt water, or with 
marshy and swampy ground. The eye lights upon no tree, no 
shrub, on which to fix its gaze. Barely indeed are the plains of 
sand or clay overgrown with low herbs and grasses. Only in 
the direction from north to south, the Mugadshar and Tschainau 
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mountains, a southem extension of the Ural, and a few low 
hüls Interrupt the endless monotony of these enormous plains 
of sand and clay. Their highest peak, the Airuk, hardly 
attains the height of 1,000 feet. Almost all the stagnant waters 
are, as was the case in the Calmuck Steppe mentioned before, 
quite Salt and bitter. Salt water flows in many of the little 
streams. Swamps and morasses, productive of dangerous 
miasmas, skirt the numerous salt lakes, both smaU and lai^, 
which in summer are nearly dry, so that the salt crystallises in 
their hard beds. Vegetation is exclusively limited to the banks 
of the fresh- water rivers, and to the soil in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Here, it must be admitted, fields of green grass 
and high reeds may be met with. The Kamish reed, out of which 
the Kirghiz weave their tasteful mats, thrives in the shallow parts 
of the still waters. Most of the flowing waters of the interior sink 
into the sand, or form steppe and salt lakes without a Single 
outlet. Only a small proportion of these reach the Eiver Ural, the 
Caspian, or the Aral Sea. The Ural and the Emba are the only 
rivers which discharge their waters steadily and continuously 
into the Caspian. The Ulu-Uil and Sagys disappear in a host 
of small watercourses and lakes, which in summer generally 
evaporate from the sand. Eoughly speaking, the central portion 
of the Mugadshar chain forms the watershed. 

From this point to the east flows the Irgiz, which loses itself 
in the steppe; to the north, in the broad Valley which lies 
parallel to the mountain chain, the Or runs to the Ural ; to the 
north-west, in the same way, flows the Ilek with its tributaiy 
the Chobda, and the Utva ; while to the west run the Ulu-Uil 
and the Sagys, and, finaUy, to the south-west flows the Emba, 
the most considerable stream of the plateau. All the rivers 
just named are remarkable for their shallowness, for their 
slow course, for the constant crumbling away of their flat 
Sandy banks, for the formation of a host of tributaries and 
frequent changes of their river bed, and lastly, for alterations of 
the delta. Some of them lose their stream entirely at the 
mouth, and then form large and extensive morasses; others 
vanish beneath the sand drifts, and thus covered often flow on 
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for several versts, to appear again suddenly further on. In most 
of the rivers of the interior the water is brackish and scarcely 
drinkable, bnt all are comparatively rieh in fish. On the banks 
of these rivers and of their tributaries, which are nsually very 
nmnerous, are situated the few pasture-gronnds and meadows, 
which alone afiford scanty sustenance to the nomads and their 
flocks. All the other districts which are not watered are, as we 
have stated, desert — ^the scanty wells of which for the most 
part contain nothing but salt water — with scorching heat and 
fearfnl sand-stonns in summer, with tremendous falls of snow, 
bitter cold, and dreadful icy burans in winter, all of which con- 
tribute to render the spe^y passage of Caravans and nomad 
tribes almost out of the question. In the historical sketch we 
have already attempted, in connection with the expeditions of 
Bekovitsch and Perovski, to iUustrate the nature of these 
inhospitable districts. The greater part of the Bukeyeff districts, 
the southem half of the Ural Cossack-lemd, and the belts on 
the north of the Ust-Urt plateau and the Sea of Aral, contain 
in the same way nothing but extensive deserts. The most 
formidable and impassable of these are the Desert of Barsuk, to 
the north of the Sea of Aral, and the Kara-Kum (Black Sand) 
desert between the Irgiz and the Syr-Darya. On the whole, 
the desert character and the poverty of Vegetation increase from 
north to south. On the banks of the River Ural we still find 
glorious meadows ; but further on to the south, on the banks of 
the Or, these fields grow gradually more harren, until finally 
they merge, south of the Irgiz, into the thoroughly sandy deserts 
of Eara-Eum and Barsuk in the east, and in the west, into the 
well-known plateau of the Ust-Urt. 

The historical sketch at the beginning treated of the nature 
and development of the populations of this district, the 
Eiighiz-Eaissaks or Eaissaks of the little and Inner Hordes, 
and the Ural Cossacks. We shall hear more of the Eirghiz 
when we come to t«lk about Ehiva. Besides the Eaissaks, the 
Eirghiz steppe has Tartar inhabitants, and we may notice, par- 
ticularly in the department (ujäsd) of Calmuckov, Calmucks 
who belang to the race of the Astrakhan Calmucks, are 
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woTshippers of the Grand Lama, and, like the Kiighiz, excla- 
sively nomad. A few Russians reside in the chief towns of the 
circuit, and aa garrisons in the small forts of the steppes. All 
the Kai'ssaks. of the little Horde became, as shown in 
the historical sketch, nominal Russian subjects a few years 
after the death of Peter the Great in 1731, but real subjects 
only in the first half of the present Century. Now, all the 
nomads, who wander about between the River Ural, the Syr, 
and the northem slope of the üst-ürt plateau, are true and 
devoted subjects of the Russian Crown, as has been proved by 
the Yoluntary and frequent assistance which they rendered to 
the advance of the Russiaa troops in the last campaign, but, 
otherwise, the incorporation of this nomad population into 
the Govemment-General of Orenburg has never led to any 
considerable benefit. The trifling production of cattle and 
manufactures scarcely sufficed to satisfy what was absolutely 
necessary to the unpretending and modest requirements of the 
nomad tribes. The few taxes, some roubles per kibükä* 
or jurta — as their feit tents were called — and with which 
the idea of a family living in each tent (reckoned on tiie 
average at five members a-piece), is connected, could scarcely 
Cover the expenses of the administration of the two ablasU, not 
to speak of the sums which are annually required for the main- 
tenance of the steppe forts and their garrisons. Nevertheless, 
the inadequacy of this line of posts, as single marks of Russian 
might and influence in the southem portion of the Kirghiz 
steppe, to Protect the nomad tribes subject to the Crown against 
the predatory Khanate of Khiva, is proved by the circum- 
stance that the robber hordes penetrated only lately, in their 
ravages and plundering, from Ust-Urt to Irgiz, even to the 
neighbourhood of Orsk. The southemmost fortified line is 
formed by the Forts of Nijne and Embenskoye on the Emba 
Delta, by Fort Embensk on the Middle Emba, and Fort 
Uralsk (town of Irgiz) on the River Irgiz. All three posts 

* Taxes were first le?ied in 1837 from 15,506 kibiikas. In 1846 the taxes 
were \\ roubles per kibitJca\ in lb73, in the southem part, from 2 roables to 
3 roubles 50 copecks per kiltUkm, 
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lie more than 300 versts fiom one another as the crow flies, 
more than 300 versts from the northem slope of the Ust-Urt 
platean, and further süU from the southem line of demarcation 
which we have already sketched. The district between the 
Middle Emba and the litÜe Biver Ghegan can therefore be 
only nominally included in Eussian territory : for, situated as 
they are at some distance from each other, the influence of the 
Bussian forts over the nomads was here a mere nothing ; taxes 
were not paid in ; and even the Kirghiz tributary to Khiva 
pastured their catüe there. The central and by far the most 
important point, the Embensk post, which was at the same time 
to form the centre and the watch-station for the Emba circle, 
had been very much neglected before the year 1873. There 
were, it is true, four barracks here» in which the little garrisons 
found the reqiiisite qttarters. But there were no other buildings 
for the offldals, and their families, except small rickety störe* 
houses ; so that, for eitample, the chief of the circle lived at 
Orenbarg, bis adjutant at the Iletzkoi post, and the physician 
and judge at XJralsk. This nnsatisfactory State of things is 
now to be remedied, and the Govemment^General intends to 
raise extensive buildings on the Biver Emba, which may result 
in the erection of a real village or small town. 



General Conditions and Strength of the Armies in the 
MiLirART District of ORENBURa 

In the historical introduction I fuUy described the manner 
in which the Bussian rule, by means of the fortified Cossack 
lines, penetrated south and east into the territories of the 
nomad Xirghiz. Here, in the level steppe, without mountain 
or guUy, the resistance of the popolation was comparatively 
feeble, and could be overcome merely by little Cossack expedi- 
tions. There was no question here of a war of long duration 
against an obstinate native race, lurking in fortified retreats, as 
was the case in the Caucasus, where a people who despised 
death disputed every foot of ground in the inaccessible moimtain. 

2 
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While in the Caucasus a well-drilled and disciplined field army 
fonns the nnclens of the fighting strength, in the Grovemment- 
General of Orenburg we find most value placed on the 
Cossack army and also on the frontier troops (now regulars, before, 
cordon and garrison battalions), the proper line or field troops, 
as in the Caucasus, here being entirely wanting.* The historical 
Sketch showed how the Cossacks formed the centre of gravity 
of the military fiontier occupation in the Orenburg district as 
the extreme outposts, and in a certain measure, as pioneers of 
the progress of Eussia towards Asia. Latterly, however, as the 
frontier lands have been extended further into the interior, in 
consequence of the additional conquests in Central Asia, the 
dominant position of the Cossack troops has fallen more into the 
background, and we now see them gradually replaced by regulär 
soldiers. There is an evident tendency also in the Asiatic 
Govemment-General to unite, if possible, into combined Asiatic 
army corps the divided and scattered Clements of the regulär 
troops, which were formerly in the Service of the many small 
garrisons, administrations, and circuits, and to concentrate them 
more in the larger places, while the garrison Service of the little 
steppe posts is entirely entrusted to the Cossack infantry. 
General military service has only been made compulsory in the 
Govemments of Orenburg and Ufa.f The lands of the Ural 
and the Orenburg Cossacks and the two ohlads of Turgaisk and 
XJralsk, with the district of the BukeyeS" Kiighiz, are exempt 
from this. The border troops consist of the first, second, and 
third Orenburg line battalions; the second and third being 
stationed at Orenburg, the first at Orsk. Besides these, one 
governmental battalion is to be found at Ufa and one at Oren- 
burg. The military circuit has neither field cavalry nor artillery ; 
these are exclusively fumished by the Cossack troops. 

* Since 1873, wben the riile battalion (now in Tnrkestan) left Orenburg, tbere 
are no longer any regnlar fteld troops in the Gofemment-General. 

t At the first recruiting in 1874, in the Goyemment-General of Ufi^ 13,785 
young men drew the lots, of whom 2,917 came ont free, whikt 2,904 were draftrd 
into the field army In the Govemment-General of Orenbnrg, of 7,572, the 
number of 1,500 came ont free, whiliit 1,495 bad to serve. 
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The Orenbuig ariny includes: — 

FIfteen cayalry regiments (polks)^ of 6 toitäoM each, 40 wtniat on serrioe 

(17 gotnia» in Turkestan). 
One cadet totnia. 
Mne Cossack foot battalions of 5 files, 2 battaliont on aeryioe (1 b&ttaUon in 

Torkeatan). 
One Orenburg hone artillery brigade of 3 batteries« with 24 field guns, 

2 batteriea on seryice (1 battery in Torkestan). 

The Ural army includes : — 

Twelfe cafalry regimenti of 6 wtfdoi eacb, 23 Motnia» standing on service 

(3 äotnia» in Turkestan). 
One detachment of foot Cossacks^ with 200 men as garrison at Uralsk. 

The foundation of the Cossack army of the Ural was laid 
in the years 1613-14. Specified territories were at that time 
assigned to the Yaik Cossacks as their property, in retum for 
which their duties and rights as regards the Crown were clearly 
defined. 

The formation of the Orenburg army took place much later, 
viz., in the year 1748. 

The Organization and strength of these Cossack troops, as 
well as of the frontier troops just mentioned, are in general 
similar to those described in the Caucasus section. Of the Cossack 
soldiers enumerated, only a third part, as a rule, are to be on 
Service in time of peace ; a number which is, however, usually 
exceeded, the administration of Turkestan, as we have noticed, 
claiming a large proportion of them. The Cossack sotnias are 
distributed among the larger towns of Orenburg, Orsk, Uralsk, 
Ufa, Turgaisk, Ilezk, and Orenburgskoye. The Cossack infantry, 
a battalion (three or four companies of which are always on Service 
in the Orenburg district), form the garrisons of the little steppe 
posts, such as Troizk, Karabutak, Embensk, Uilskoye, &c. 
Besides these, a battalion of the Turkestan rifle brigade is 
quartered in the Govemment-General of Orenburg. Of the 
Orenburg Cossack horse artillery brigade there are only two 
batteries on service: Battery No. 1, with a war strength of 
eight guns, in Turkestan ; Battery No. 2, with a peace strength 
of four guns, at Orenburg. The guns are rifled bronze 
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fouT-pounders, breech-loaders of the newer pattems. Even 
in peace the füll strength of eight guna per battery is kept 
up. Of the men, however, according to the general regu- 
lations, only one-third are on Service. The peace batteries 
have for the four guns a threefold complement of men, whicli 
enables a third of them to be relieved every two years from 
duty. The Orenburg Cossack troops, particidarly those in the 
district of the Kirghiz Steppe, have no fixed quarters, but 
are subject to oontinual changes: öne poition is constantly 
on the march, forming small moving detachments, which 
are usually despatched, in spiing, to protect the broad and 
defenceless plains, lying between the widely separated Bussian 
points of Support, against predatory incursions, and which 
traverse untU the autumn the most exposed districts, such as 
the desert of Barsuk, and the deserts north of the Sea of Aral 
and the Ust-Urt. 

The coUective strength of the Orenbuig fighting force is 
therefore as foUows : — 
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Sketch of thb Rüssian Forces in thb GtOvbrnment-Genbrax 
OF Orenbürg. 
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The troops of the Orenburg military district quartered in 
Turkestan are included here, although they are not nnder the 
Orders of the (rovemment-General of Orenburg. If we deduct 
them, we find 16,298 men to be the avaüable forces of Oren- 
burg on a peace footing, and 36,969 men on a war footing. As 
may be gathered from the foregoing details, the total of the 
Orenburg troops is comparatively very inconsiderable. Since 

* Sinoe 1873 the reaenre troopt haye been aboliahed. 

t If Stoffs, officers, intendant-offioen, and offictals of the Medical Department 
are incladed« in roand numben 8,500 woald be an approximate estimate. 

X Acoording to Wqfennjf Söormk, in 1874, the Cossack army amoanted to 
27*000 men. 

§ Acoording to Suvorin't Abmanae, the peace strength of the militarj district 
of Orenbnrg for 1872 was 16,298. 
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the acquisition of the Turkestan possessions, the necessity of 
maintaining a large force in the Govemment-GeDeral of Oren- 
burg has diminished, while, again, additional stress has been 
laid on the Organization of the army of Turkestan. As we shall 
perceive later on, the Govemment-General gave up the greater 
portion of its troops to Turkestan. Before the conquest of 
Turkestan, in the year 1860 or a year or two after, the Oren- 
burg troops, who formed at that time the so-called '' detached 
Orenburg corps," were more numerous. The detached corps 
consisted in the year 1863 of the 32nd infantry division, 
i.e,, of three üne battalions on a war footing, two battalions 
and three half battalions for keeping order in the interior ; also 
of a detachment under the Chief of the Syr-Darya line of one 
and a half battalions, and under the head official of the Ural 
mines one of three battalions. The strength of these troops 
amounted at that time to a total of 12,519 men, The Orenbuig 
irregulär troops were then composed of three separate corps, the 
Orenburg, the Ural, and the Bashkir corps, and were estimated 
at 43,928 men (12,612 men, peace footing).* For the entire 
fighting strength on a war footing, the total disposable troops 
would therefore have amounted to 66,447 for the year 1863. 
But since that date Eussia has extended her rule over more 
than 18,000 geographical Square miles in Central Asia, a ter- 
ritory the area of which exceeds that of France, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Würtemberg, and Baden put together, and in which 
more than 30,000 men have lately been quarteredf 

The governmental battalions of Ufa and Orenburg have, in 

* According to Brix, " On the Imperial Russian Army/' 1868. 

t Thti newly-acqaired districts on the mouth of the Syr-Darya unce 1873 

Geo. sq milfis. 
Ist, the district of Syr-Darya • • • • . . 7,807 '91 

2nd, „ Zerafshan .. .. .. 924*95 

3rd, „ m .. .. .. 1,293 52 

4th, „ Ama-Darya (1873) .. .. 1,880*29 

5th, the Trans-CaBpian dütrict. . . . . . 5,939 '91 



Total 

Exdusive of parte of the Semirietchensk diRtricf. 
(See the Table for Turkestan in the foUowing Chuptei .) 



17.846 '58 
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general, the same Organization as those of the Caucasus ; but 
while in the latter country they are of two strengths, the fuU, 
and the cadre, in the former districts they have only one per- 
manent strength. Of the district detachments four are in 
garrison in the Grovemment of Orenburgwith 617 men and fonr 
officers ; five in the Government of Ufa with 656 men and four 
officers ; and there is also one small detachment in the province 
of Ural, and one in that of TurgaL Besides these there are in 
the Grovemment-General of Orenburg four äappe (halting) 
detachments with four ofBcers, who are directly under the 
Orders of the head of the miUtary govemment The Stappes are 
stationary troops at the principal points of the Orenburg steppe 
road, and have to perform äappe Service, as also to provide, as 
regards shelter and nourishment, for the tmnsport of reserves, 
recruits, and prisoners. There is besides under the Govemor- 
üeneral at Orenburg one local artiUery detachment, with one 
Lieutenant-Colonel and about seven artillery officers, to look after 
the artillery material and the Workshops. For the erection and 
maintenauce of fort and military buildings, the town of Oren- 
burg furtherpossesses one Engineer Department, Ist class, which 
consists of about 16 men, two military officials, and six stafT- 
officers. 

As may be seen from this sketch, the districts of the 
Kirghiz-Kaissaks are not included in the armed forces of 
the Govemment-GeneraL Up to the present date the mihtary 
forces of the nomads, who are mostly of necessity armed for the 
protection of their own families and flocks, and also for the 
settlement of internal disputes, have not been permanently 
organized, and would aCTord Kussia no support in the event of 
a war. At the period of the Kussian advance in the East, the 
Kussian Commanders knew how to gain over one or another race 
as allies against a hostile nomad district, in order, by thus 
adroitly availing themselves of the internal dissensions and 
squabbles of the various tribes and atUsj gradually to subdue 
the Kirghise steppe by means of its own inhabitants, and to 
render it, for good and all, tributary to the Russian Crown. But 
the nomads, who had been associated for thousands of years 
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both by tradition and custom, with particular camps and pasture- 
grounds, never agreed to distant campaigns or expeditions 
beyond the Kirghiz steppes^ as in ' the Turkestan excuisions 
of the Bussian conquerois. A few armed djigites or guides, at 
the very most, could be prevailed upon to accompany the Bnssian 
troopft as Interpreters» spies, or leaders of caravans. 

The Eiighiz-Kaissaks are in general well mounted, and 
possess a wonderfully fine and sharp sense of locality, which in 
the broad, monotonous sandy plains, that often for days together 
afifbrd not the slightest clue to the horseman as to his where- 
abouts, alone makes it intelligible how it could be possible for 
them, who travel every year over thousands of versts, to find 
accurately again and again the same route, the same camping 
ground, and the same weUs, whioh to a European would not 
be recognisable by any mark or peculiar formation of ground. 
The traditional arms of the Kirghiz are the sabre, battle-axe, 
and lance ; every Eärghiz wears a dagger, which is often very 
richly omamented. All these arms are seldom to be found on 
one horseman ; for one carries a lance, a second a sabre, a third 
an iron battle-axe or a wooden club. The sabres are of very 
primitive Turkish workmanship, being curved swords with a 
piain unguarded hilt, wom sometimes about the hip in a leathem 
sheath with broad bands. but generally over the Shoulders, and 
are usually procured f rom the interior of Asia or from Persia, 
but lately also from European Bussia. The lance is decidedly 
the most effective and the most dangerous weapon that the 
nomads possess. The shaft is formed of stout ash wood, and 
also of a streng pliable reed, and, with its iron head, which is 
more than a foot in length, measures nearly 20 feet. The length 
of this weapon, which is out of all proportion, often gives a veiy 
comical appearance to the little lancer, who is perched on bis 
tiny steppe pony with knees drawn up higk But the skill with 
wMch the Xiighiz contrives to lodge the point in the mark is 
indeed astonishing. It strikes the breast of the enemy more 
surely than the bullet from the gun, with which the nomads 
cannot yet be said to be particularly familiär. The pistols 
and the old cast-off weapons which have been palmed off 
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OD the iguorant inhabitantfl of the steppe by Russian specalators, 
especially Jews, are for the most part wortbless, and would 
scarcely be of any use even in the most experienced hands. A 
good rifle, on the contrary, would be an aiticle altogether nseless 
to the Kiighi2 as soon as it requiied repair, apart from the fact 
that powder and lead are extremely expensive in those regions^ 
and are only to be obtained from a few Bussian frontier Settle- 
ments. The sale of weapons is, moreover, forbidden by the 
Bnssian Government, and is very strictly watched in the district 
stations, a circumstance which does not, somehow, prevent 
Rnssian arms from being obtained in large quantities by the 
Turcomans on the Persian frontier. The steppe tribes are more 
skilful in the handling of the old-fashioned bow and cross-bow 
than in that of fire-arms ; indeed, even the Services of the sling 
are not despised. From a müitaiy point of view, the militias 
fonned out of these elements would be almost worthless, but for 
the foct that the djigiUs recruited from them would be indispen- 
sable and of great value^ as reconnoitrers and camel-drivers, for 
an expedition or a steppe campaign. The character of the Oren- 
burg Kirghiz is quiet and generally peaceable. They foUow 
inofiensively the traditional line of march to the well-known 
pasture-grounds of their race, and generally content themselves 
witb the produce of their herds, and the handiwork of their 
wives. They only seize their arms eamestly and energetically 
when they are attacked by hostile robber bands and see the 
safety of their families and their smaU property threatened. 
Then, they are quite ready to begin an obstinate pursuit, and to 
assume the offensive against the bold spoilers of their property 
or honour. Hereditary feuds and vendeUas can also excite the 
otherwise peaceful nomad to a thirst for war. If he be left in 
peace around his pasture-grounds, he will never, without due 
cause, or out of mere desire for plunder and lust after gain, pick 
a quarrel, or undertake a campaign. In this respect he is 
essentially different from the nomads of the Iranian piain, where 
the Turcoman races of the Tekke and Yomuds live exclusively 
by robbery and plunder, and are distinguished for their great 
bravery, skill in fighting, and warlike disposition. The Kirghiz- 
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Kaissak is not fond of fightmg, and avoids it whenever he can. 
During the campaign of 1873, it was attempted to form a local 
militia for the Orenburg column out of the Kiighiz djigites who 
accompanied the staflf of General Verevkin, and it was hoped 
that tMs force could be used as an avaTit garde against the 
hostile Khivan cavaby. Äs long as nothing was to be seen of, 
or feared from, the enemy, during the march through the desert, 
this little Kirghiz troop acquitted itself of its reconnoitring and 
guido duties with the greatest credit. But as soon as the 
Khivan soldiers presented themselves, as soon as a fight or a 
skirmish began, the Kiighiz djigites were the first to flee panic- 
stricken at the sight of the Yomuds, whom they regarded as 
invinoible and cruel, and to hide themselves in the bushes, from 
which they only emerged when the battle was over and the 
Russians had defeated the foe. Their expressions of änguish, 
when the cannon began to roar and the musketry to rattle, wei*e 
of ten piteous in the extreme. Less terrified and cowardly were 
the militia organized in the same manner for Service with the 
column of Colonel Lomakin, which had been formed out of the 
nomads of the Ust-Urt, the inhabitants of which, particularly 
those belonging to the well-known tribe of Adai, are accustomed 
to wars and battles, in consequence of their fights with Khiva 
aud the Turcoman hordes, which have lasted for huudreds of 
years. The djigites of that country are also better armed, and a 
good European fowling-piece and a tolerable acquaintance with 
the handling of it are not rare among them. 

The Kirghiz-Kaissaks are distinguished for their excessive 
hospitality and their strictness in the Performance of their 
religious duties. Ä certain natural loyalty and sincerity, and a 
rigorous adherence to a promise given or to an agreement made, 
have produced on diflferent travellers an impression favourable 
to the simple and homely nomads. XJnfortunately, Slavonic 
civilisation and contact with Slavonic Clements have had no 
beneficial influence upon them; and, on the Eussian borders 
especially, the evidence of the comiption is piain. The Kirghiz, 
abandoning their own good qualities, adopt the bad qualities of 
the Slavonic colonists, drunkenness, excessive indulgence in 
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vodka (whisky), thirst for lucre, and trickery in trade. The 
officers of the Eussian army were much amazed to see a young 
American, Mr. MacGahan,* in the year 1873, accompanied only 
by three servants, accomplish without danger and injury the 
whole distance from Kasalinsk to Khiva, through the desert of 
Kizil-Kum, which was occupied by hostile Kirghiz, and reach 
in excellent condition the right bank of the Amu-Darya. 
MacGahan depended, in his adventurous and certainly remark- 
ably bold and perilous ride, solely on the hospitality of the 
brave nomads, who never deserted the solitary and often half- 
starved foreign rider, and of whom the enterprising young 
American could not speak in sufficiently favourable or grateful 
terms. 

little can be said in general about the characteristics of the 
Orenburg frontier troops. They are, when quartered in the 
districts of the Orenburg steppe, very like all those Eussian 
frontier troops, who, cut off in distant Asia and Siberia from all 
civilisation and luxury, and from all communication with Europe, 
perform, with monotouous uniformity and unbounded apathetic 
ennui, their guard and garrison duties from year to year in the 
small, miserable, and dirty stations or forts of the steppe. Here 
the men are now more used to professional work and private 
Service in the fort, &c., than to real military service.f The few 
educated ofl&cers whom a harsh destiny has driven from the 
civilisation of European Eussia to these inhospitable regions, 
become in course of years so deadened, from the etemal same- 
ness and solitude, that they have scarcely any interest left for 
what goes on in the great outer world. The remainder of the 
officers are for the most part drawn from the non-commissioned 
officers. This is tlie case in the steppe districts south and east 
of the Eiver Ural. In the staffs, as at Orenburg, Orsk, Uralsk, 
and Ufa, and in the military administrations, there are of course 
many officers who formerly belonged to the regulär army and 

* MacGahan : " Campaigning on the Oxas, and the Fall of Khiva»" Cor- 
respondent of the New Ycrk Herald, London, 1874. 

t Of late grcat improYements baye been «rffected in the military Service of tbo 
steppe garritons. 
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the Guards ; many of these are diafted into the CkNSsack armies, 
so that the gamsons of Orenburg and üralsk, for example, 
possess officers' eorps, which differ but little from those of tbe 
Test of Bussia. The higher posts are almoet exclusively occn- 
pied by officers of the regulär army and the Guards. 

In general, the Orenburg frontier tioops might not possessas 
a body that high State of efficiency which distinguishes the 
soldiers in the Caucasus. Until the middle of the present 
Century comparatively litüe was done for their Organization and 
improvement The military centre of gravity lay at that time 
in Caucasia, which was not yet subjugated. It was not until 
the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, in the year 1840, that much 
interest began to be taken in the hitherto neglected Asiatic 
troops. Then, under his rule, a cadet corps was founded in 
Orenburg, which was to form the nucleus of a permanent and 
eflfective officers' corps. " Before this date/* relates Wenjukow,» 
" a number of local Chiefs, especiaUy the Cossack, could scarcely 
read or write ; whilst those who came from European Bussia 
were notorious either for their bad morals, or their slight 
aptitude for Service." The frontier troops had not enjoyed the 
valuable and protraeted opportunity, which feU to the lot of the 
army of the Caucasus, of practising themselves in the art of war 
against a rival endowed, even if only to a certain degree, with 
the same quaHties as themselves. That the line battalions 
therefore stand, as regards tactical perfection, on a lower footing, 
is no subject for wonder. On the other band, they are famous 
for their great endurance, and pre-eminenüy so for their power 
of bearing fatigues and privations, especiaUy the teils and 
hardships of the Asiatic climate, which unites in itself the 
extreme temperature of Northern Siberia in winter with that 
of the southem deserts of Central Asia in the summer season. 
Their life among the nomad inhabitants of the steppe, and 
adoption of their manners and habits, their earlier and often 
warlike incursions against the rebellious Kirghiz and steppe 

* See Colonel Wenjukow: '* The RttMO.Anatic Frontier Lande/' p. 30. 
Tnnslsted into OermMi by Captain Krahmer, of the '* Great General Suff " in 
Uerlin. 
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robbers, consequently render them, as far as aoquaintance 
with the ground, acuteness, and tactical knowledge are con- 
cemed, peculiarly adapted for a struggle with the steppe tribes 
of Central Asia. In the history of the victorious campaigns 
along the Syr, as f ar as the heart of Turkestan, and in the later 
affairs in Khiva, numerous instances will be found of their 
ability and powers of endurance in this respect. 

The quarters and cantonments of the Orenburg troops have 
already been mentioned. On this side of the Ural they differ 
but little from those in European Bussia, and are usually 
situated in the larger places and towns boasting more or less 
European civilisation. The Trans-Üral quarters, on the other 
band, are for the most part duller, and are of a very primitive 
kind. They consist of abandoned stanitzas or colonies, and in 
the south, of small steppe forts or posts, as they are generally 
called in that part These forts bear an exact resemblance 
to the mountain strongholds of the Caucasus which we have 
abeady described. But while they are there, for the most part, 
built of stone or masonry, they are here usually oomposed of 
low earth walls with small dry ditches, which enclose some 
inconsiderable and generally ruined govemment baüdings, 
magazines, and barracks. A few one-storied houses or feit 
huts lie scattered about the encdTUe, and aiford scanty accom- 
modation for the inn, the post-station, the local forge, and the 
shop of a Jewish trader. The small field-profiles of these works 
(on the Vauban System) completely answer their purpose here 
in the steppe, as they are not supposed to be proof against 
storming or to be able to resist a serious siege. The steppe 
fortresses are only intended to form the head-quarters of the 
military command, which has to preserve order in the surround- 
ing country from this point with flying detachments, or with 
frequent expeditionary corps and patrols, and to form the points 
of Support of the depöts and store-houses for the troops ; there- 
fore no particular attention is bestowed on the arming of these 
works. Only a few old smooth-bore cannon lie dismounted on 
the rampart ; there is generally only a Single gun mounted on 
its candage, and protected by a small roofing of boards; it 
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Stands ready for action on the head front of the wall, looking out 
soiitary and dismal upon the wild harren piain of sand helow. 
The steppe fortresses which we have described have of late also 
considerably lost in importance from the fact that there is 
no longer any danger of disturbance from the Kirghiz steppe, 
bat far more, and almost exclusively, from the south, from 
Khiva and the steppe tribes who sympathise with the Khanate. 
As for protection against the Khivan robber bands, the most 
southern Bussian forts, as the Emba fortresses,* Earabutak, 
Uilskoye, Ak-Tjubinskoye, are much too far away to the north, 
and too wide apart to be able to defend the great space between, 
and the whole districts as far aa the Sea of Aral and the Ust- 
Urt The belt of land between the Aral and Caspian Seas 
always afforded the principal opening for the predatory incur- 
sions of the Khivans, as it was completely open to the north, 
and, in spite of the most repeated reconnaissances, no suitable 
positions for points of support were found. 

The arming of the Orenbuig frontier troops will not be 
treated here at length ; it would only be of interest as regards 
the Orenburg detachments employed duiing the campaign 
against Khiva. It has been decided to arm the rifle bat- 
talions, as a rule, with the Berdan rifle, and the remainder 
of the regulär infantry with breech-loading needle-guns of 
the Karle pattem ; but this has not yet been carried out. 
The fort artillery have smooth-bore cannon of the oldest 
and most varied pattem, especially yedinorogs and smooth- 
bore 12-pounders (lightened guns), as in the Caucasus and 
Turkestan. 

The characteristic element of the Orenburg troops is, in any 
case» the Cossack army, the formation and training of which 
have followed the gradual extension of the Govenunent-Greneral 
of Orenburg. Although the space in this work will not 
admit of showing and defining more precisely the chaiacter 
of the different Cossack troops, particularly from a tactical 
point of view, it does not seem out of place to give here a short 

* The Rmba fortifications consist of two small forti, the Bmbensk and the 
Nijne-fimbenskoye poeta. 
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sketch of the origin and special characteristics of the Orenburg 
Cossacks. 

There are now, as we have already stated, only two peculiar 
kinds of Cossack troops in the Govemment-General of Orenburg 
who, by their appearance, differ from one another in trifling 
points. Their historical development, and consequently their 
military value and their miütary capacity, are, however, without 
a doubt widely different. The Ural Cossacks, whose acquain • 
tance we have already made under the name of Yaik Cossacks 
as the pioneers of Bussian progress in the East, and as a 
thoroughly warlike and dashing race of horsemen, who first 
in the time of Peter the Great penetrated into the unknown 
Khivan Empire, have to this day preserved their old fight- 
ing traditions. The Orenburg Cossacks are less warlike and 
less bold. They made their first appearance later, when 
the boundaries were so well fortified that a footing could 
be obtained for the ably planned Cossack colonies behind the 
line of steppe fortresses. The Orenburg Cossacks are the 
representatives of this generally peaceful advance, by means 
of settlement and cultivation, to the eastem frontiers. On this 
account the taste for a regulär mode of life, agricultural pur- 
suits, landed possessions, family life, and home is more spread 
among them: military Service is not so much of a second 
nature to them as to their brethren of the UraL Although 
active and efficient in the field, they are always longing to 
retum to their homes and properties, and are not free from 
a certain discontent and uneasiness at having to fight for a 
'length of time in distant lands, fax from their own families, and 
surrounded by stränge manners and customs. The reason for 
tliis State of things is to a certain extent attributable to the 
heterogeneous factors out of which the army of the Orenburg 
Cossacks was composed, that is to say, not like that of the Ural, 
from a particular race bound together by warlike traditions, but 
from several diflFerent races, in course of time receiving numerous 
additional corrupting Clements thoroughly foreign to the nature 
of their race. A convincing proof of the diflference of the two 
Cossack types was given by a fact which I had often the oppor- 

P 
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tunity of witnessing during the campaign, that the Ural Cossacks, 
on accoimt of their brave, enterprising, practical, and dashing 
quaüties, were more populär, and more appreciated by the 
troops of Central Asia, particiüarly by the infantiy, than the 
Orenburg Cossacks. 

We will, therefore, now especially consider the development 
of the Orenburg army, which will afford some explanation for 
this State of things, as, moreover, we have already leamt in the 
first chapter something of the military characteristics of the 
Ural Cossacks, 

Before the foundation of the Govemment-General of Oren- 
burg, the Orenburg Cossacks neither existed in their present 
form nor even under their present name. The countries between 
the Volga and the Ural were inhabited by Cossack races, which 
were called, afber their capitals, Samara, Ufa, and Isset Cos- 
sacks. Out of these three elements, then, a Cossack army was 
afterwards formed, which by an ukase of the year 1748* first 
received the title of the Orenburg Cossack army, and was 
assigned to the Govemment-GeneraL It was not before the 
year 1755 that another ukase ordered the formation and Organi- 
zation of the new army, which at that period numbered 5,887 
Cossacks. The term of service was then for Ufa The troops 
were divided into three categories — ^the paid, the poorly paid, 
and the unpaid. As regards the obligations of the men, it was 
distinctly stated that " the Cossack must serve as long as he has 
strength.'* But in return for this the Crown allowed him, as 
has already been stated, a free gift of land and entire exempüon 
from taxation. And as the population of the newly formed 
Cossack province was very scanty, Cossacks from the Don, as 
well as noblemen from Poland, Russia, and foreign countries, 
were at first introduced into the country and established as 
settlers near Orenburg. But as this was not sufiScient, new 
settlers were eagerly sought for every where, and a great number 
of adventurers were to be found among them. In order to 
stimulate trade, whole villages of Tartars were even induced to 
migrate from Kasan to the east. The countries of the newly 

• See Wfucnny Sbomik, 1874 : "The Orenburg Cossack Army." 
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formed Cossacks received, therefore, into their midst elements 
which were neither advantageous nor good. This plan sab- 
aequently proved to be such a bad one that exertions were made 
to get the Tartars, if possible, to change their abode once more. 

In the year 1840 the position of the Orenburg Cossacks 
underwent a thorough reorganization. Their lands, as well as 
their administration, were entirely separated from the Govem- 
ment-GeneraL The govemment, which was purely military and 
distinct from the civil, was placed under a military chief, called 
cUaman. The whole province was divided into two military 
districts, each of which had to supply five "pdks" or regiments. 
At the head of these districts were chiefs of circles and regi- 
mental commandants. The army at that time consisted of 
10 regiments of horse, one brigade of horse artillery, and three 
batteries of eight guns, Nos. 16, 17, and 18. The earlier 
Privileges of the Cossacks, which permitted them to remain 
in their own country or on its borders, were set aside, and 
it was now decided that they could be drafted ofif to other 
provinces and their quarters changed. The term of service was 
fixed at 30 years, 25 in the field and 5 on the frontier, and 
a kind of reserve was formed out of those who were not serving. 
The Russian peasants who refused to submit to the new regula- 
tions, and to be inscribed as Cossacks, were compelled to quit 
the country of the Orenburg Cossacks. 

At the time of the Perovski administration, and the com- 
mencement of the first expeditions in Tiirkestan, a fresh attempt 
was made to increase the population of the Cossack lands by the 
reception of Crown peasants and Calmucks. As a necessary 
consequence of this step, the effective strength of the Cossack 
army was increased by an ukase of the Ist (13th) January, 1858, 
and two regiments of horse and six battalions of Cossack 
infantry were added to it Although the Cossack, who is both 
by nature and tradition a horseman, and an enemy to all foot 
exercise, was at first much discontented at the formation of the 
Cossack infantry, the new system was yet considered a good 
one, as it lightened the obligations imposed on the poorer 
portion of the Cossacks, and relieved them from quartering and 

p 2 
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keeping a charger. This advantage was, however, only partially 
attained, as it appears that some of the richer people were like- 
wise enlisted in the infantry ; still, in the year 1865, the 
strength of the Cossack battalions was further increased. 

In the year 1865, and under the administration of Adjutant- 
General Besak, the Chief of the Orenburg military district, a 
complete change again took place in the Cossack System, At 
the instance of the Governor-General, the judicial and police 
administrations of the Orenburg Cossack country were once 
more united with that of the Govemment-General by an vkase 
of the lOth (22nd) September, 1866. The military power was 
alone kept distinct from the civil administration. The indepen- 
dent Office of atarruin was suppressed, and merged in that of the 
military head of the Orenburg Government.* A particular fund, 
common property of all the Cossacks, existed for the military 
administration, and was included in the military budget. An 
annual sum of 60,000 roubles was paid out of this fund to 
the civil authorities for judicial and police Services. The 
efiTective strength of the army was, moreover, raised to that 
set down in the preceding table. A portion of the Orenburg 
troops were sent out to be constantly employed in the Syr- 
Darya district. Changes were also made in the conditions 
of Service. The younger recruits were chosen by lot, and those 
who escaped Service, besides other communal taxes, had to pay 
annually a sum of 4 roubles 56 kopecks into the military ehest 
Eelief from the Service took place every two and a half years. 
Only two and a half sotnias of the so-called line (cordon Service), 
which had their depöts in Orenburg, Orsk, and Troizk, have 
been told oflF since 1866 for the occupation of the borders. At 
present there are 40 sotnias, two battalions, and two batteries of 
the Orenburg army on Service ; 23 sotnias and 200 infantry of 
the Ural army as garrisons in Uiulsk and other smaU steppe 
fortresses. Then there are 17 sotnias of Orenburg Cossacks, 
which require eight and a half sotnias as relief, and three sotnias 

* The aiaman of the Ural Cossacks is the military Chief of the Ural circnit, 
since 1873 Licutenant-General Vcrcvkin; the aiaman of the Oronbarg CosM^ks 
is Major-General Boborykin. 
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of Ural Cossacks, with one sotnia and a half as relief, in 
Turkestan. Accordüig to this estimate, the Cossack troops on 
Service in the different districts are thus distributed : — 



UftAL CO88ACKB. 

Uralbk district. 


OaKMBUBO COS8AOX8. 

AtamoHi M^oi^Genenl Boborykin, 
Govenior of Orenburg. 




Sofcniu. 


Tiles. 


Sotnias. 


Battaliona. 


Batterie«. 


In Tnrkettan, on aetire lervlce 

In Orenbnrg, reliefi for sotuiüs In Tor- 

kertanÜ 

Por eordon wrrice 

Cmäetiotnia 

For «tepp« fort« 


8 
H 

) 181 


"3 


17 

»5 


l(re8p.3toS) 
lto3 


1 with8gun« 
1 witli 4 gnns 


Total ... 


SS 


3 


41 


2to6 


2 batteriea. 



Greater attention was now paid to the improvement of the 
Cossack Population, as this was rightly considered to be the 
first thing necessary for the development of the Cossack army. 
An atteinpt was also made to give the irregulär Cossack troops 
more of the smartness and character of the Eussian cavalry, and 
individuals were now sent to St Petersburg to be educated, who 
were afterwards appointed to the permanent cadet corps, to 
which now every year Cossacks are ordered. But it was 
particularly sought to raise the Standard of populär instruction 
and the Cossack schools. Up to the year 1819 there were only 
18 lower schools in the whole province. In the year 1848 
there was aJready a school in every larger stanitza. There 
are at present in the country of the Orenburg Cossacks 300 
schools in all, which are attended by 9,000 boys. 

How much has of late years been done in the Orenburg 
military district for the education of the people alone, is shown 
by a reference to the statistics of the Ural Cossack country for 
the year 1874, published by the Russian Invalide. According 
to it, in the year 1873, the sum of 57,635 roubles, or 18 per 
Cent, of the total expenditure of the Ural military district, was 
expended for schools alone.* In the towns of the district there 
were, in 1873, 37 educatioual establishments, including two 
high schools (gymnasia), seven military schools, one music and 

• Rutsian Invalide, December 1874. 
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one i-eligioiis school, and eight private schools; whilst in the 
sianitzas of the diflferent districts there were 142 schools, 42 of 
which were militÄiy schools, the remainder being private schools. 
The residt was that on the 2nd (14th) of January, 1874, out of 
about 51,000 individuals of the male sex, 11,011 could read and 
write, and 4,218 could only read, there being thus nearly 30 per 
Cent, of readers out of the whole number. 

TJp to 1841 the officers' corps were recniited from the 
children of the local officials or of simple Cossacks, who could 
furnish proofs that they had attended school regularly. But 
only a few of them had frequented the gymnasia, the higher 
district schools, or the cadet school founded at Nepluyeflf in 
1824. It was in the year 1858 that the regulation came 
in force that the ouriadniJc, the Cossack non-commissioned 
officer, must pass an examination before being gazetted as 
charunjyi, or ensign. Although the examination was a trifling 
one, none of the Cossack non-commissioned oflBcers could 
at that time pass it.* This unsatisfactory state of things 
was to a certain extent remedied in the year 1860, by 
the establishment of staff schools for officers' children at the 
Chief military centres; but the want of trained officers still 
continued, until in the year 1867 a cadet school was at last 
founded in Orenburg, at which the ouriadniks got a purely 
military education. TJp to the year 1867 the officers had 
received no pay when temporarily unemployed, so that the 
poorer ones were compelled, when not on active Service, to 
provide for themselves. It thus often happened that an officer 
had to seek employment in the families of rieh Cossacks whose 
sons had previously been under bis comnaand. In consequence 
of the numerous disadvantages of this System, which naturaUy 
weakened the authority of the officers, it was decided that an 
officer, during bis free time, should be placed on half pay, and 
should OQ retirement receive a pension. On account of the 
sterility of the soil, a double portion of land was, moreover, 
assigned to the officers of the Orenburg army.t 

• Wojfiwny Sbormk. 

t Kee Cossack matters in the Ceucajiian division. In the districts of the 
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The reforms of 1865 had, in generaJ, an unfavourablc effect ou 
the militaiy development of the Orenburg Cossacks. As order 
had for two or three decades past been established in the Oren- 
buig district, and quiet and tranquillity reigned on the frontier 
lines, which had foimerly been so unsafe, the Cossack territory 
was no longer in a State of continual expectation of war and 
mobilisation ; and the younger generation was able to devote 
itself quietly to the cultivation of the soil and other peaceable 
puTsuits. It was only the older Cossacks who still belonged 
to the ancient warlike stock, and the younger ones merely 
leamed by hearsay of the campaigns and steppe expeditions in 
which their fathers took part If, owing to these causes, war- 
like tastes began to die out, the reforms gave protection and 
Support to the civil life of the people. The Cossack now became 
a good husbandman, but a bad soldier ; a better Citizen, but an 
inferior warrior. The Government, moreover, bestowed less 
care and atteution on the distant Goss6tck army, which was con- 
sidered quite capable of carrying on the irregulär warfare in 
Central Asia, as in all other Cossack lands, While great care 
and considerable sums were devoted to the Organization of the 
Don and line Cossacks in the Caucasus, and great stress was 
laid on their amalgamation with the Bussian field army in an 
European campaign, but Uttle was done for the Cossacks in the 
remote east. The appointments to the cadet corps were only 
made in a very limited quantity, and the cadets scarcely acquired 
sufScient knowledge to enable them to serve as non-commis- 
sioned ofiBcers. The service in the stanitzas was indifferently 
performed, and was quite unable to meet the exigencies for 
which an irregulär cavalry are supposed to provide. In addition 
to all these facts, we must especially bear in mind the unfavour- 
able conditions which, as we have already seen, had hindered 
the development of the Orenburg Cossack army. The Orenburg 
Cossacks, composed as they were of the most diversified Cle- 
ments, formed in no respect, like the Don Cossacks, one streng 
kindred people. Further, the geographical features of the 

Orenburg Cossacks a General received 3,000 dessiatines of land, a stafT-officer 
SOÜ, ajid a field. officer 400. 
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Cossack countries were in general unfavourable, being ill adapted 
to the centralisation of the administrative and executive Services. 
The territory of the Orenburg Cossacks extends in a long belt of 
about 1,000 versts from the country of the Ural Cossacks far up 
into the Government of Tobolsk, while on the Kirghiz Steppe it 
is in many places scarcely 10 or 12 versts in breadth. So great 
a disproportion between the length and breadth operated dis- 
advantageously in every respect, the more so as hitherto there 
were only two military districts, which had the direction of more 
than 400 stanitzas. 

It is chiefly owing to the ataman of the Orenburg Cossacks, 
Major-General Boborykin, that, to obviate these disadvantages, a 
f urther reorganization has been lately introduced. The Cossack 
lands have been divided since 1867 into three districts, Oren- 
burg, Orsk, and Troizk. Greater attention has been paid to the 
school instruction, and its beneficial results are proved by the 
data previously given. Whilst still at school, the children are 
imbued with military ideas, and the school thus becomes a 
training Institution for the Service. In most of the schools there 
is an old Cossack veteran, who instructs the young people in 
gymnastics, marching, diill, and especially in frontier serviee. 
The children of the more wealthy Cossacks have also the oppor- 
tunity of leaming to ride. The attempt was especially made, by 
regulating the practica! serviee, to rekindle and awaken the 
military and warlike spirit, which after many years of peace had 
shown signs of disappearing altogether. It was, in the first 
place, ordered that the young Cossacks, before being admitted to 
Service in the regiment, should go through a year's course of 
drill at the stanitza. During this period of preparation the 
young Cossacks received no pay, but simply an allowance for the 
keep of a charger ; they were always occupied with riding and 
musketry drill, under the guidance of special instructors, who 
had previously gone through the course of the cadet corps, and 
had to do a month's troop duty in summer at the head Station, 
before being allowed to perform regidar duty with the troop. 
The period of training with the troop was fixed at only sixteen 
and a half months ; of these, four and a half during the winter 
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were passed in theoretical Instruction in the stanüm, whüe nine 
monthß in summer were set apart for practical duty with the 
gotnia in camp. Summer manoeuvres for exercise in a know- 
ledge of field duties became now an annual institution, the time 
being chosen so as not to interfere with the agricultural pursuits 
of the Cossacks. 

The training in military tactics which the Cossack officers up 
to Uns time received had been very limited, as there was no 
linking of regiments and brigades in the Orenburg district, a 
circumstance which led to the officers having no other chance 
of leaming their work than with their sotnia, or when with the 
small Cossack detachments. In order to remedy this evil, officers 
were repeatedly ordered oflF to other stations. It was also laid 
down that officers, before leaving their respective Cossack 
circuits on transfer to other müitary circuits — ^to Turkestan, for 
example — must have done a month's duty in the field. All 
these difiFerent useful changes were oonfirmed on the 2nd (14th) 
of October, but were only regarded as provisional for the next 
three years, and as being preliminary to further reforms, which 
were projected for the year 1874, and which were in that year 
definitely settled, when the new Cossack reorganization was 
introduced in October, 1874. 

Let US now turn to a special examination of the equipment 
and clothing of the Cossacks. The article in the Wqjmny Sbor- 
nik, of which mention has already been made, fumishes the 
most interesting details with regard to them, some of which 1 
cannot refrain from quoting. 

When a Cossack army was formed, there was no particular 
uniform, although it was the rule to have a common dress for 
all. It at that time consisted of a long white overcoat ; of a blue 
iMftan, which was kept tight round the waist by a black girdle ; 
of white Overalls stuck in high boots ; and of a für cap of black 
sheepskin, with a blue or red kolpak. 

In the year 1803 the first ukase ordering a particular uni- 
foiin for the whole Cossack sxmy was issued. The uniform 
was now composed, as was the case with the Don Cossacks, of a 
dark blue coat with red facings, and broad blue pantaloons with 
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Wide red stripes. The girdles of the Cossacks varied in colonr, 
according to the regiment, while the officeis wore silver scarves. 
The head-dress consisted of a shako with white, or, for officers, 
silver, mountings and a white plnme (sultan). To the smaller 
artides of equipment belonged a kind of leather cartouche, which, 
as with OUT cavalry, was wom over the Shoulder. 

In the year 1833 the colour of the breeches was changed from 
dark blue to dark green, and the facings were light blue, instead 
of red^ with pompons instead of aultans. In the year 1856 the 
shako was discarded, and the für cap, now known as the papcuJia, 
again introduced with the blue kolpak. Besides pantaloons and 
coat, the Cossacks now wore cavalry pelisses of a grey, coarse 
stuff, and boote and Stocks like the regulär troops. They have 
uo spurs, but instead of these they carry short whips, which are 
tied to the right wrist with leather straps. The Cossack inf antry» 
like the cavalry and artillery, wear a coat, a papacha, and pan* 
taloous. These regulations are the same in both Cossack armies, 
in the Ural as well as the Orenburg ; only, to distinguish the 
two, the former have red facings, red striped breeches, and red 
Jrolpaks* 

Up to the year 1830 the weapons of the Cossacks were of the 
most varied description, and consisted of fire-anns and steel arme, 
which were the proceeds of campaigns in Persia, Hungary, the 
Caucasus, and Turkey, and others had been presented as a 
special distinction to individual Cossacks. Up to 1838 the 
Cossacks had the ordinary cavalry sabre, which was replaced 
later by the Cossack shashka, made in the Bussian factories, and 
particulfiu'ly in Toula. The lance was introduced at the begin- 
ning of this Century, in order to give the poorer portion of the 
Cossacks a Substitute for the gun. As a fire-arm the Cossacks 
tirst used the turka weapon, which sufficed for all militaiy and 
sporting purposes, and could be used indiscriminately with shot 
and ball. Later on each horseman received a carbine and two 
pistols. Since 1856 pistols have been abolished, but more value 

* Sc« the tplendidly illustnited work '* Description Ethnographiqae des 
IVuples de la Rasse/' par T. de Pauly, St. Petersburg, IR6I ; and the illnttrated 
periodirals, ** CoIIf-rtioii of Uniforins in the Russian Arm?/' St. Peterabarg, 1837. 
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has been placed on the improvement of the musket. The 
Cosaacks were gradually armed with the Tanner, the six-lined 
rifled Gossack gun, or dragoon matchlock,* and with the seven- 
lined rijQe of the Imperial family. A portion of the mounted 
Gossacks have the carbine of " small calibra" Finally, in the 
year 1873, it was decided to give a new kind of arm to all the 
Gossacks. Accordingly twenty-two thousand Berdan riflesf have 
been ordered in America for the Gossacks, the cost of which is 
to be defrayed partly by the Government and partly out of the 
Gossack military fand. 

In spite of these numerous changes and decisions, the 
Gossack regiments of the Orenburg military district are all 
difierenüy armed, and weapons of diflferent pattems are often to 
be met with in one and the same sotnia. According to the 
general regulation, the monnted Gossacks at the beginning of 
the year 1873 had the shashka in a leather sheath, the lance, and 
the bayonet, the latter being carried by the trooper over the 
Shoulder. The bayonet is fastened to the sword-belt, when the 
weapon hangs from his Shoulder. The lance is not wom on home 
Service. The officers carry a regulation revolver. The equip- 
ment of the foot Gossacks is, by regulation, similar to that of the 
regulär infantry — gun with bayonet, knapsack, cartridge-box, 
and case. The Gossack artillery have the same equipment 
as the cavalry. They wear Gossack shashkas, in leather sheatlis, 
and pistolfl. Every Gossack, no matter to what corps he 
beloi^, has to look af ter his own arms. Among the Gossack 
infantry, who perform garrison service in the small forts, one 
iinds a mizture of the oldest and most curious weapons, taken, 
apparently, mostly from old Stocks, which had been years ago 
discarded by the European regulär army. As special decora- 
tions, assigned to the Gossacks in honour of striking historical 
events by his Majesty the Emperor, the Gossacks carry banners, 
on which they lay a great and almost superatitious value. Tlie 
Orenburg Gossacks possess forty of these, which are carried by 



* 8ee Suüorin't Almanac, 1875. 
t Wojenny Sbur/Uk, 1874. 
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the various sotnias, a9 there were no regulär regimental 
links.* 

So much for the general characteristics of the Cossax^ks of 
the Orenburg district. If we maintained at the beginning of 
our observations that the Orenburg Cossacks, as a rule, were 
inferior to the Ural Cossacks in warlike capacity and training, 
it must not be supposed that we intended to infer that the 
Orenburg Cossacks were altogether deficient in these qualities. 
The Orenburg Cossacks have repeatedly taken part with credit 
to themselves in the Eussian campaigns of the last Century, 
though their active share with the regulars has not been parti- 
cularly noticed. In the course of the 18th Century we do not 
find the Orenburg Cossacks in the regulär anny employed on 
the line and in the Khirgiz Steppe, but almost exclusively 
in their own country. Here they fought for nearly a hundred 
years with the wild and unruly races of the Kirglm, Calmucks, 
and Bashkirs, against the rebels in the land of the Yaik 
Cossacks, against Pugatcheff, &c., as the historical sketch has 
shown. The Orenburg Cossacks had in those days severe and 
harassing duty to perform on the line. The disturbances in the 
steppes had at that time assumed such proportions that the 
peasant could only tili his field, as in the Caucasus, armed with 
musket and sabre. The Cossack might then be seen gathering 
in his crops with trailing sabre and loaded gun, and bringing 
them into the stanitza under a streng escort It was only in 
large bodies that the armed Cossacks could work in the fields. 
Nothing could be done in the steppe, no joumey, no scientific 
expedition could be undertaken, no caravan could pass along the 
trade route, except under a streng escort of Cossacks. The 
Cossacks were compelled to put forth their entire strength to 
resist the hostile barbarians of the steppes, and consequenüy 
acquired great courage and skill in warfare. Later on, when 

* The Symbols of the coloars are mostly of a religious nutnrep and are 
therefore highly revered by the strictly religious Cossack. The Ufa Cossacks 
possess the oldest colonra with a painted symbolic deity, and the legend : *< With 
these coloars defeat the enemy ; " and '* I shull increase thy raoe like the stara in 
the skies." 
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peace again reigned on the Kirghiz steppe, the Orenburg 
Cossacks, especially after Perovski's time, were employed in the 
Turkeatan war, where they gained many laui-els. Since 1822 we 
find them in the cities of European Bussia, doing duty as police. 

The Orenburg Cossacks were enrolled for the first time in 
the regulär amiy during the war with Sweden in 1790, when a 
a small corps of about 150 horse accompanied the Bussian 
troops. In the French campaign of 1807 two regiments of 
Orenburg Cossacks were sent to the seat of war, but they were 
not called upon to join in any militaiy Operations, as they did 
not reach the army until the battle of Friedland had been 
fought They proceeded from France to the army of the 
Moldau, where they took part in all the events of the cam- 
paign, and were employed to watch the frontier-line. The 
body-guard of General KutusofF is said at that time to have 
consisted exclusively of Orenburg Cossacks.* These two regi- 
ments performed the cordon Service on the Dneister, on the 
Turkish frontier, up to the year 1819. In the year 1813 we 
find a third regiment in Germany. The second regiment took 
part in the siege of Dantzic and in the battle of Leipsic. In 
the foUowing years, in 1829 against the Turks, in the Polish 
risings of 1813 and 1863, in Hungary and the Crimea, nine 
regiments of the Orenburg Cossack army took part with the 
regulär army in various engagements, and won much distinction. 
From the year 1864 Turkestan and Central Asia have been 
exclusively the field of their action. 

Later events, showing the coUective strength of the forces in 
Central Asia, have given further proofs respecting the relative 
value of the Cossack troops and the regulär cavalry.t 

We may, in conclusion, mention that the Cossack reorgani- 

• Wojenny Sbomik, 1874. 

t Altbough in general the author bas abstained froin a too minute description 
of the Rossian army, for fear the work ahould have become too ▼ohiminous, yet he 
U of opinion that he ahoold not pass over the peculiar and characteristic circum- 
itances respectinfc the Cosaacks. because these mattera were so eaaential for the 
derelopment of the Central Asiatic army. He had, moreover, an opportunity of 
making special acqaaintance with them, as it was bis lot to live, to suffer, and to 
fight with the Orenburg, Ural, and Caucasus Cossacks of Lomakin's coiumn. 
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zation, as applied to the Don Cossacks by the decree of the 31st 
of October (llth of November), 1874, has not yet been carried 
out in the case of the Orenburg Cossacks. The Ural Cossacks, 
however, are to be thoroughly reorganized, and a new scheine, 
similar to that for the anny of the Don, is to be introduced in 
the course of the year 1875. 

litüe has as yet be^n done as regards the health of the 
troops in the Kirghiz Steppe. There are only a few insufficient 
hospitals in the principal towns, and doctors aie altogether 
wanting. The troops in the Aral Steppe enjoy, however, good 
health, which is owing both to the fine climate and the encamp- 
ment of the soldiers in the habitable and practical feit huts, 
which are here universally used as tents or instead of penna- 
nent barracks.* 



The Productiveness and Eesoürces of the Government- 
General of Orenburg, with reference to the Eeqüirb- 

MENTS OF THE ArMY AND OF WaR. 

The Grovemment-General of Orenburg, like the Caucasus, 
suppliea, as a rule, the military requiremeüts of its troops. But the 
European or Cis-Ural portion of the Government, with the excep- 
tion of a few Trans-Ural Cossack districts, is alone productive, 
and the whole Asiatie portion has to be supplied from the north. 
Agricultural pursuits flourish on the European side, as the 
ground is very fertile. According to Saroffs statistics, in the 
year 1860 the area of the Government was as foUows : — 

Orenburg « 16,509,000 dess. j 3*4 per cent. of which is arable, 16 per 

Cent, meadows, 29*1 per cent. wood. 
Ufa - 8.040,000 dess. ; 10*3 per cent. of which is arable, 9*2 per cent. 

meadows, 5*25 per cent. wood.f 



* Suvorin'» Almanac, 1875: " H<>alth and Mortalicy in the Rassian Army." 
t The above figures respecting the wood area for Ufa and Orenburg, tukea 
from Suvorin*s AimoMoc for 1875, do not quite agreo with those of Saroff. 
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The rest of the country consists of gardens, pasture, and 
totally uncultivated lands. 

In the district of the Orenbnrg Cossacks there are 6,837,388 
dess. of productive and only 840,816 dess. of valueless ground ; 
and in that of the Ural Cossacks 3,627,811 dess. of the former 
and 1,623,814 dess. of the latter. For the years 1864 to 1866 
the rye produce of the Government of Orenburg was estimated 
at 2,280,000 chetverts, while that for the Goverment of Ufa 
amounted to 4,086,000 chetverts. The Government of Orenburg 
is especially famous for the fertility of its meadows, while the 
cultivation of tobacco is insignificant. In the year 1865 five 
dess. of land planted with tobacco only produced 397 poods net. 
The supply of wood has, in general, much decreased, as the 
forests in East Eussia are beginning to feel the effects of the 
extravagant nse of this material. In the central and southern 
portions of the Orenburg district these forests supply the sole 
and indispensable material both for fuel and building purposes. 
According to Suvorin's Calendar for 1875, there are 538,000 
dess. of crown forest in the Govenunent of Ufa, and, in addi- 
tion, 5,066,000 dess. of private forest; the Government of 
Orenburg has a similar area of private forest. It is only in 
the north, and particularly in parts of the Government of Ufa, 
that the Ural coal comes into use, this coal formation 
extending on the western slope along the whole length of 
the Ural mountain chain. The two principal strata of coal run 
parallel from north to south in the district of the Government.* 
The more westerly begins at the town of Ufa, and runs for 
70 versts across the Eiver Ural as f ar as the southern steppes, 
while the eastem one only extends to the town of Orsk, on the 
Eiver Ural The Orenburg coal is of the Jura and chalk forma- 
tion. Owing to the rieh and excellent pasturage, cattle- 
breeding flourishes in the Cis-Ural Govemments, and large 
numbers of horses are bred there. 



• Helroeraten : " Geological Map of Russia/' St. Petenbuns. 
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The returns for 1864 and 1871, according to SarofiF and the 
Suvorin Calendar respectively, give the f ollowing results : — 





Hones. 


Homed CatUe. 




1864. 


1871. 


1864. 


1871. 


Orenburg .. 

Ufa 


567,000 
525,000 


581,000 
587.000 


370,000 
310,000 


441,000 
309,000 


Total 


1,092,000 


1,168,000 


680,000 


750,000 





Sheep. 


Pigs. 


Goato. 




1864. 


1871. 


1864. 


1871. 


1864. 


OrenbuTg 

VfB 


1,092,000 
880,000 


880,000 
380,000 


80,000 
75,000 


65,000 
120,000 


202,000 
80,000 


Total 


1,472,000 


1,260,000 


155,000 


185,000 


282,000 



It will be Seen from these figures that there are more hoises 
bred in the two governments than in Caucasia, and the number 
is here increasing rather than diminishing, as is the case there.* 
Moreover, the numbers in the districts of the Kiighiz and 
Cfidmuck Steppes are not included in the above figures, although 
breeding is carried on there with a certain amount of success. 
The horses bred in these two governments are for the most part 
of the same race as the Cossack horse, which was described as 
the Don horse in the chapter on the Caucasus. A good horse 
for agricultural purposes, and the Bitygen horse, which is par- 
ticularly fitted for drawing heavy loads and is much used in the 
Waggon columns which transport goods to Asia, are also bred 
here. The Bitygen horse, with the camel and the huge Orenbuig 

* According to Wenjukow, none of tbese nices are, however, either very good 
or fit for the regulär cavalry; bat they are the better fitted for senrice in tbe 
steppe, being accustomed to want of foddcr and water, to cold, and to long 
marchea. 
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draught ox, performs the whole Inland trade between Russia and 
Asia^ and is therefore of incalculable value. In the Govern- 
ment of Orenbuig there are about 62 horses to every 100 inhabi- 
tants. In the year 1865 there were 29 private studs in the 
Orenburg Government, with 45 stallions and 566 mares ; in the 
Ufa Government, 15 private studs with 56 stallions and 32l> 
mares. It is estimated that there are 3,387 stallions and 30,049 
mares in the district of the Orenburg Cossacks ; and in that of 
the Ural Cossacks, 2,102 stallions and 18,231 mares. There is 
also in the Orenburg district a large Government stud, in which 
remounts for the light cavalry and artillery are chiefly bred. 
It will thus be seen that the production of the two Govemments 
in horses and cattle alone is far in excess of the requirements of 
the Orenburg military district. The European portion of the 
Govemment-General also fumishes exclusively the suppUes 
required by the troops. The large number of horned cattle 
bred, including the famous fat cattle of Orenburg, is shown by 
the statistics already given. The Government of Orenburg, 
with 144 mills, produced, in the year 1869, 62,700 roubles' 
worth of flour. The salt mines of Iletzka and Sashchita easily 
supply the necessary amount of common salt ; and sea salt can 
also be obtained in abundance in the Ural district from the salt 
lakes of the interior. The Ural district produced in the year 
1872 nearly 77 million pounds of rock salt and 20 million 
pounds of sea salt The cultivation of the sunflower, which is 
chiefly used for making oil, and the production of honey must 
also be mentioned as specialities of the two Govemments. The 
Bashkirs are celebrated bee-rearers, and it is from this, their 
favourite occupation, that they have acquired their name.''^ 
DiflTerent articles and preserves are made out of the honey, and 
particularly the so-called sbites, a kind of spiced honey, of which 
the soldier is very fond, and which he must not be without 
while on the march or in the field. The production of vege- 
tables and fruit is not large, but melons and water-melons 

* RMring of bees is Cftrried on here on a large scale, and ii of great iroport- 
ance for the production of honey, am weil as for that of wix candles. 

Q 
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thrive eplendidly.* The requiiements of the troops in this 
respect, as well as in that of tea, sugar, brandy, &c., must be 
partly supplied from West Eussia. The rivers of the Ural are 
filled with fish, and the hiinting in the mountains and on the 
steppes yields a large quantity of skins and fürs, which are 
indispensable to the troops, owing to the severity of the winter. 
The long-haired thick skin of the steppe sheep, which is mostly 
black, generally forms the winter clothing even of the soldiers, 
and without it, indeed, no inhabitant of the Government-General 
could exist during six months of the year. 

As regards industrial pursnits, the Ural chain is rieh in 
mineral treaaures. Gold, platinum, iron, and especially coal 
and copper, are to be found there.t Nothing but copper is pro- 
duced in several districts of the Govemments of Orenbuig and 
Ufa. All manufactures, and that of the iron indostry in par- 
ticular, have greatly declined since the abolition of serfdom, as 
it is very diflBcult to procxire workmen, but from a military 
point of view they were never of any great importanca 
According to SarofiF, there are — 





Valu« of Annnal 




Prodnction. 




Roubles. 


In the GoTernment of— 




Orenburg 7 iron fonndiies with • • 


312,000 


Ufii 8 


1,038,998 


Orenburg 77 leather mtnufiustorieB 


320.624 


Ufa 69 „ 


181,263 


Orenburg 5 wool manufiMstories • . 


52.000 


Ufa 1 


2,000 


Orenborg 1 1 ootton mills 


45,000 



For mere military purposes, Orenbuig has only one manu- 
factory for coarser kinds of cloth and fonr for finer sorts, which 

* The anthor, dnring the whole of bis jonmey throagh thedistrict, did not see 
one fruit tree. The night frosts, which ocour throughout the jear both ■nmmer 
and winter, are aaid to be the reaaon of thig. 

f Gold is worked in the (äoTemments of Perm and Orenburg, prodadngabout 
6,000 pounds weight a-year. The produoe in iron of the two Govemments, and of 
that of Cfa, represent« two-thbds of the total production of Russia. 
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provide the material for the clothing of the troops. The manu- 
facture of feit in these manufactories is of greater importance^ 
as it is indispensable for the repair of tents, huts, shoes, &c. 
The leather reqnired for boots, articles of equipment, hamess, 
&c., is largely supplied by the above manufactories. Arms and 
small items of imiform, as well as powder and ammunition for 
the Boldiers, are, as in the Caucasus, brought from the west of 
European Bussia or from foreign countries. Saltpetre for the 
ordinary supply of powder in the Workshops is procured from 
Samara, while the powder magazines and depöts are provided 
from the manufetctories of Kasan. There are magazines and 
depöts for powder, anmiunition, arms, &c, in the principal towns 
of the district ; these in their tum receive their annual supply 
from the capital, Orenburg. 

For the care of the war material already in stock, for the repair 
of damaged cannon, for fire-arms, and ammunition, moveable 
artillery-workshops and laboratories have been established in 
the town of Orenburg, where there are also depöts for articles 
connected with the medical, drug, and engineering departments. 
The rest of the articles required by the troops, as, for instance, 
hardware for the smaUer garrisons, are easily supplied from 
Orenburg, which, as we have already stated, is the centre and 
emporium of the extensive trade between Europe and Asia. 

We thus see that the supply both of manufactured and 
unmanufactured articles, as far as the requirements of the troops 
are concemed, is ample in the European portion of the govern- 
mont-general, and especially so when the Hmited number of 
soldiers is taken into consideration. But the case is very 
diflferent in the Asiatic portion, in the Trans-Ural, the produce 
of which scarcely sufifices for the Support of the almost 
entirely nomad population which inhabits or roams about 
in it We have akeady formed an acquaintance, at the 
beginning of the chapter, with the character of the Kirghiz 
Steppe and its inhabitants, as regards the districts lying between 
the fifty-first and forty-sixth degrees of northem latitude, and 
can therefore judge tolerably well of the sterility of the region. 
The barrenness and dryness of the soil, the lack of all higher 

Q 2 
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Vegetation, and the wandering propensities of the inhabitants 
of the steppe, have ever made all fixed Settlements, with the 
exception of a few Cossack colonies and steppe forts, impossible. 
It is for this reason that the Kirghiz Steppe is absolutely 
uncultivated, except in the neighbourhood of the Eiver Ural and 
in the Cossack districts around. Pastures and poor meadow- 
land are only occasionally met with along the scanty water- 
courses, and give a meagre supply of fodder for the winter, 
when snow and ice cover the steppe for months. The hay crop 
is then barely sufficient to support the smallest number of 
cattle during the severe frost. Eeeds grow plentifuUy in ihe 
vicinity of the brooks ; they are called kamish, and are nsed 
for fuel and also for weaving mats. Only a few plants grow in 
the steppe itself, where it consists totally of sand and salt 
marshes ; among them we may especially remark the absinthe, 
which forms the chief food of the frugal camel. The steppe 
grass grows only in a few tufts ; it is hard and rank, and is only 
eaten by the native horses, sheep, goats, and cameis. Forests 
are to be found only in the north, but they are very thin and 
rare. The whole steppe to the south supplies scarcely any wood 
for fuel. Stumpy brushwood, consisting of thorn and a kind 
of juniper bush, and a few little saksatU bushes scattered here 
and there, aflford a meagre supply for a very modest camp-fire. 
The usual material for buming is dried camel-dung, which is to 
be foimd in great quantities along the caravan roads most 
frequently used. 

Just as simple and primitive as the nature of the curions 
and barren Aral-Caspian plateau are the manners of its wild 
and unsettled inhabitants. AU that the Kirghiz possesses con- 
sists of bis hihitka or feit hut, bis weapons and domestic 
animals, bis camel, horse, sheep, and goat. The ownership of 
horned cattle is exceptional. The pastures, if the sandy desert 
Strips scantily covered with brushwood may be dignified with 
the name, are the common property of the whole population, 
and are visited in tum at certain times by particular tribes, 
according to the season of the ye.ar. The domestic animak of 
which we have spoken are exclusively used for transport and 
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for the nouiishment of the Kjrghiz, who, however, only tastes 
meat on very rare occasions, as it is with him entirely an 
article of luxuiy. The nomad lives entirely on the milk with 
which the animals, including the horse and the camel, supply 
him. The women and girls are clever at making out of the 
milk the most varied kinds of cheese and butter, and the most 
diversified, but not always very dainty dishes, as the airan 
(cordled sheep and goat's milk), and the irinUchik (small balls 
of cheese dried by the sun). As a beverage, very sour mare's 
or camel's milk, caUed kumiss, is very populär ; in addition to its 
well-known intoxicating properties, it aflfords a good deal of 
nourishment and alcohol, and is, as a rule, very wholesome. 
As already stated, milk dishes form almost the sole diet of the 
inhabitants of the steppe, as there are no vegetables, with the 
exception of garlic and onions, which grow wild in these 
regions, cmd groceries, sugar, and tea (the usual caravan or 
Minker tea, pressed as hard as a stone) can only be procured by 
the poor nomads, with difficulty and at great expense, from the 
Bussian colonies or the passing caravans. Bread and vegetables 
are entirely unknown. Tea is cooked with salt and mutton fat. 
Meat is only eaten on hoUdays and at banquets, in the very 
severe cold of winter, or on an extraordinary occasion, when 
perhaps some old and maybe sick camel or horse is found in the 
camp, which is of no f urther service for transport purposes. The 
flesh of the young camel only a few weeks old is very savoury, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from the best beef. The 
meat — smoked or pickled — and sausages serve as a provisiou 
for the winter, when the cattle, on account of the scarcity 
of fodder, give very little milk. The flesh of the sheep, caUed 
Fat-tails (the weight of the tails often reaches from 20 to 
30 pounds), is the most delicious in the world, but is only 
consumed by the nomads on the rarest occasions. 

How simple and frugal the wants of the nomads are, is 
shown by the fact that their enjoyment Atfetes and banquets is 
to make themselves tipsy with kumiss, their chief delicacy — ^a 
kind of butter — called kcUyk or kaimak, which is made, after a 
long process of shaking, of a mixture of sheep's cheese with 
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sheep's milk. This Compound is kept for days by the horsemen, 
when riding, in long, narrow, leather vessels, which are 
generally made out of the skin of a horse's leg. The delicate 
morseL which has become conaistent from continuous riding, is 
then taken out with the greasy fingers. It is considered the 
highest token of friendship when such a delicacy is offered by 
the Kirghiz rider to the stranger, and served direct from band 
to mouth. 

The manufactures (»f the Kirghiz are of a primitive kind. 
They are confiued to the preparation of feit from camel's hair, to 
tbe dressing of the skins of sheep, goats, and horses, and to the 
roughest q.nd most ordinaiy weaving or spinning of sheep's and 
goat's wooL The Kirghias maidens make a very fine knitting 
thread out of the sinews of the horse. The ordinary dress of 
men and women is simple. The notables and persons of rank 
Hiostly wear calico gannents, which are brought from Orenbuig, 
and on high days and hoUdays they are decked out in sUk 
stufTs from Turkestaji and Bokhara. The apparel of the 
common folk, which consists parüy of the skins of sheep or 
horses, partly of cameFs hair feit, is made by the women, as are 
also the headgear and shoes, which are of feit, or even leather. 
Beyond this, nothing is manufactured in the steppe, and there is 
absolutely no industry of any kind. The chief occupations of 
the Kirghiz and Calmucks are cattle-breeding, hunting, and, in 
the southem districts, plunder. FuU-grown and active youths 
are aU mounted and armed, They accompany the trains and 
Caravans of their tribes as drivers, guides, and guards. Capital 
guides and warriors are trained in the Service of the Caravans, 
and are renowned among the people as particularly well-armed 
and brave men, who have a thorough knowledge of the country, 
and who then, as already stated, are called dßgüea. As a general 
rule, there is very little to be got by hunting. The steppe, it is 
true, is rieh in wild duck, in geese, swans,ptarmigan,and steppe 
hens and cranea, &c., particularly in the neighbourhood of water, 
but on account of the little meat they supply, the Kirghiz does 
not consider it worth while to expend time and trouble on such 
winged game. The steppe antelope (Sauger antelope), the wild 
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goat, and the steppe or spring bare, are, however, eagerly 
hunted, and in the pursuit of tliese animals a peculiar kind of 
small falcon is used by preference, and witb consideiable skill. 
Tbe steppe, moreover, is tbe bome of bears, wolves, wild boars, 
foxes, and marmots, &c., tbe skins and bides of wbicb axe used 
and prepared by tbe nomads. Quantities of small tortoises 
inbabit tbe piain, and tbeir eggs are collected in great numbers 
by tbe cbildren. Tbe Eüigbiz races sbow mucb taste and 
liking for precious stones and omaments of gold and silver. 
Tbe inbabitants of tbe steppe, bowever, do not tbemselves 
know bow to work tbem, altbougb tbe precious metals are not 
entirely wanting bere. Tbe fnmitnre in tbe bousebold of tbe 
nomad is confined to wbat is strictly necessary. It is con- 
stracted for tbe most part of wood or leatber, and tbe people are 
entirely innocent of tbe use of tbe spoon and fork. 

We tbus see tbat, as everytbing is on so primitive a footing, 
tbe conntry, as well as tbe popnlation, could only occasionally 
offer to troops, from a miUtary point of view, a sligbt support 
and a few resources, and tbat tbe troops, isolated in tbe small 
garrisons and steppe forts on tbe marcb and in sbort expediüons, 
would be left ahnest entirely to tbeir own resources, and would 
bave to depend on tbeir communication witb tbe nortb, tbe 
European district, and particularly tbe Grovemment of Oren- 
burg. A Corps on tbe marcb can only rely on tbe steady 
supply of a very small quantity of green fodder in summer 
and of bay in winter. It will always bave to take witb it all 
it needs in tbe way of forage, oats, and barley, if special 
depöts and magazines bave not been previously provided.* 
But, in general, tbe support and assistance of tbe Kirgbiz, wbo 
are sbaip and know tbe country well, is not to be despised 
wben military Operations are begun in tbe Orenburg steppe. 
Tbe steppe bas, witb tbe exception of tbe few forts, no balting- 
places for tbe longer marcbes. Tbe camp bas every nigbt to be 
formed close to some well, and Üie tents must be pitcbed and 

* Wenjukow eridentlj draws too faTonrable a pictnre when he sayi that he 
Derer found anj difficolty in getting fodder« ezoept in winter. The contrary has 
been repeatedly proved. 
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strack every twenty-four hours. In assisting in these camp 
duties, in the pitching of the tents, in the paddng and 
unpacking of the transport animals, in the guarding and 
management of the provender for the cattle, and in the coUec* 
tion and preparation of fuel and water, &c., the willing and 
generally obliging Kirghiz proved, on all occasions and in all 
military steppe Operations, indispensable and invaluable for the 
strategical march to the south. All requirements have to be 
brought from European Eussia across the River Ural This 
includes all articles of equipment and clothing, arms, and 
ammunition. No powder or arms manufactory exists in the 
whole of Asiatic Eussia beyond the Ural The Orenburg for- 
tresses receive all necessaries, even those of subsistence, nieat 
only in part excepted, from the other side of the Ural If we 
consider the character of the steppe, in which there are no roads 
to keep up communication between the halting-places, and in 
which connection with other places can only be kept up for 
the greater part of the year by means of cameis or draught 
animals on the Ural caravan routes; — if we reflect tbat 
carriages cannot be used for journeys in the spring and the 
autumn, as the soil of the steppe is swampy and soaked through 
with rain and snow, that they can only be used to a limited 
extent in summer, and that only sledges are available in winter, 
when the snow covering is frozen firm and hard; — we may 
imagine what immense expense and difficulty are entailed by the 
maintenance of the frontier troops of the south, and what great 
value the breeding of beasts of bürden, horses, and cameis, by 
the nomad populations has in the eyes of the Eussian military 
authorities. According to Wenjukow, the expense of the ti-ans- 
port of one chetvert, or about four busheis of meal, to the Emba 
posts amounts to nine roubles. The camel is always the best, 
safest, and most convenient means of transport ; this animal is 
chieäy bred in the Calmuck districts of Astrakhan, and can 
carry, according to the season, from 12 to 16 poods weight. 
The cattle are hired from the population by the Government 
i'or transport, togetherwith drivers and guides, the charge being, 
under ordinary circumstances in time of peace, on an average 
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from 10 to 12 roubles per monÜL As this question is one of 
considerable importance in the management of the frontier 
gamsons, a few details as to the capacities of the Eiighiz 
Steppe will not be uninteresting. According to the reports of 
the Govemors, there are : — 

In the Kirghii Steppe, 1,045,000 hones, 6,360,000 sheep. 
In the Calmnck district, 4,038 itdUons, 65,691 nuuret i 
In the Kirghix dirtrict, 42,367 stalUoni, 331,531 nures /"^ breeding. 
In the Gcnremment of Astrakhan» the district of the Calmuclu and 
Kiighis, 26,000 camels. 

In the foregoing figures, indeed, allowance must be made for 
the Govermnent-General of Orenburg, as they partly include 
the districts which lie west and east, and which belong to the 
Govemmentfl of Astrakhan and Siberia.* The great value to 
the Bussian militaiy administration of the horse supply of the 
Eiighiz district will be shown in the description of the Kir- 
ghiz horse, which will appear in the section on Turkestan, to 
which we are about to pass on. This animal possesses the 
most excellent and useful qualities for the steppe Service, 
namely, endurance, the faculty of living on very litüe, and 
speed. In earlier times the Kirghiz horse was unknown 
in the Bussian army ; only the self-mounted Cossacks preferred 
to ride tMs beast But more recently the superiority of the 
Kirghiz as a light draught-horse has been recognised, and, 
as we shall see later on in the section on Turkestan, the 
regulär field-troops in Turkestan, especially the artillery, are 
beginning to employ it The favourable experience of this 
animal, especially with the artülery in the campaign against 
Ehiva, will lead to the extensive use of the Kirghiz horse in 
Central Asian warfare. 

In conclusion, one may judge of the condition of the finances 
of the Govemment-General from the costly administration of 
the broad steppe district of the Kirghiz which we have just 
described, and which brings in little or nothing to the State, and 
from that of the extensive Cossack lands, which are entirely free 

* The transport capabilitiee of the Sea of Aral will be treated Uter on, with 
the description of the Goyemment-General of Turkestan. 
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from taxation. The short notdces on this subject contained in 
Suvorin's Calendar for 1875 might perhaps serve to give a correct 
idea of the financial position. According to the Calendar, the 
State revenue for the hSbitka taxes of the Inner and little 
Elirghiz hordes for the year 1873 only amonnted to 149,350 
roubles, for 1874 to only 173,607 ronbles ; while the revenue 
from taxation on real estate was 13,230 roubles for the Govern- 
ment of Ufa, and 11,840 roubles for the Government of Oren- 
burg. I have unfortunately been unable to procure the much 
higher figures of the revenues from commercial duties, trade 
licenses, distilleries, &e^ calculated especially for the Govem- 
ment-General of Orenburg. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
IIT. — ^The Governmknt-ükneral of Turkestan, THE Basis 

FOR THE ThIRD OR EaSTERN DiVISION. 

ScARüELT ten years have elapsed Bince Bussia occupied the first 
city of any gieat importance in Turkestan, and thus began the 
conquest of an extensive territory, hitherto almost unknown, 
and quite devoid of any Slavonic element One is Struck 
with astomshment, from the rapidity of these acquisitions, at 
the rare ability of the Slavonic race in thns establishing itself 
in a Strange country as ruler, administrator, and civiüser, and 
in blending the most heterogeneous populations, under the autho- 
rity of a skilful Govemor-General, into a Eussian province, in 
spite of the most difficult social conditions ! The campaigns of 
the Eussian troops were glorious but sanguinary. And yet, 
as in hardly any other land, the unavoidable severities and 
horrors of war were mitigated and ennobled by principles of 
humanity which made the Eussian soldiers appear, to a certain 
extent, as the pioneers of science and culture in the heart of 
Central Asia ! This little known but highly interesting country 
was no sooner conquered by the Eussians than they began to 
make themselves thorougUy acquainted with it; quietly and 
undisturbed, the topographer worked in the cause of science 
by the side of the advancing warrior. The blindest fanaticism, 
the most refined cruelty, the most unlimited despotism, com- 
bined with the direst oppression, had flourished imcontrolled 
under the indolent tyranny of the Mahommedcm Khanates in 
Central Asia, isolated as it was from general intercourse with 
the rest of the world, until the middle of the present Century. 
The inhabitants, accustomed f or the most part to a nomadic 
life, ill-treated by tyrants, disunited, and morally ruined, 
plundered and fought with one another. Was it then any 
wonder that the Eussians, though conquerors, were greeted as 
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saviouTS by the more quiet^ settled, and peaceable portion of ihe 
inhabitants? 

If we consider both the enormous changes which have crept 
into that land in the few years during which the Bussians have 
been in possession of it, and the compaiative order which the 
Eussian authorities have established amidst this chaos of races, 
and which fiourishes marvellously linder the influence of trade 
and barter, we mnst in sincerity give the Eussians the credit of 
having entered the country, not as horsh, vindictive conquerors, 
bat as gentle mediators and true apostles of civilisation. Siberia 
and the Caucasus had made Eussia an Asiatic Power. The 
steppes of South Siberia, as f ar as China/ the Caspian Sea, and 
the Tui*anian deserts, to the east of the Caucasus, had hitherto 
limited her influence on the culture of Inner Asia, reducing it to 
a minimum. £ut during the last ten years^ Turkestan has 
indeed become the first Station of civilisation, and Eussia is 
certainly destined to bear it far east into the veiy heart of 
Central Asia. 

This disturbed country, overrun for the most part by wild and 
plundering nomads, as it then was, could scarcely offer to the 
Eussian Crown any material advantages beyond those of a 
military and strategical character. As soon as the exertions of 
the Eussian authorities have succeeded in establishing perfect 
peace and order in the country, and in giving itsuch agood and 
practical administration as will induce the nomadic population 
to adopt regulär and settled habits, so soon w^ill Eussia be able 
to indulge in the hope that from the possession of Turkestan she 
may derive in the future much material and economical benefit, 
and that it may prove a most important base for trade between 
Eussia and Asia. If Eussia were able, by transferring the 
centre of her foreign market to Central Asia across Turkestan, 
to find an inexhaustible outlet for her goods, and also to appro- 
priate the export and import trade of the whole of Central and 
Eastem Asia, she would be well repaid for the immense sacrifices 
which she has made of late years, and still makes, to civilise 
Turkestan. 

In the historical sketch we explained how the Eussian 
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possessions in Central Asia sprang from the first small territory 
on the mouth of the Syr-Darya in the year 1840, developing hy 
degrees into what is now the extensive province of Turkestan. 
It only remains for us to give a brief description of the territory 
included in the Govemment-General of Turkestan, and of the 
State of aCFairs there at the beginning of the campaign of 1873. 
It is necessary to consider all that has recently occurred, as the 
entire administration and Organization are still so new and 
incomplete that frequent changes are taking place, and what was 
correct for one year would not be so for the next. An entirely 
new Organization of the administration of Turkestan has lately 
been elaborated at St. Petersburg, and will speedily be intro- 
duced. As to the campaigns of 1873, only the conditions then 
prevailing can here be taken into consideration. 



Geographical Situation, Population, and Distriots. 

The limits of the Government-General of Turkestan were not 
everywhere defined, even at the beginning of the year 1873.* 
Even in the latest maps of the Bussian chief staff the precise 
f rontiers on the side of the Sea of Aral and those of the territory 
of Khiva are not given. The colours of the Russian frontier- 
lines are traced on the other side as far as Bokhara, round the 
entire desert of Kizil-Kum, which belonged to the robber bands 
owing allegiance and akin to the Khivans, and which had never 
been trodden by the Russian troops. It has hitherto been also 
impossible to find a proper frontier on the south in a desert 
which is utterly destitute of any kind of natural halting-point or 
lirait, and is inhabited by nomad and marauding tribes. For 
general purposes the Sea of Aral may be taken as the western 
boundary. The frontiers of the Turkestan and Orenburg pro- 
vinces meet at the Bay of Perovsk. The frontier-line runs from 
there northward as far as the border Station of Djulyus, which 
we have abeady mentioned, on the great Orenburg and Kasalinsk 

• See Ukase of the 1 Ith (23rd) Jnlj, 1867, Chap. II, p. 61. 
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road, and proceeding thence in a sonth-easterly direction tiiiongh 
the desert of Kara-Kum, reaches the cblast of Akmolinsk at 
Lake Saumal. From this point the northem boundary follows 
the course of the Chu, and diverges at the Balkash Lake to the 
north-west; it strikes through the very middle of this salt 
inland sea, and runs north almost as f ar as Sergiopol, in the West 
Siberian district of Semipalatinsk. China forms the eastem 
boundary of the Govemment-General, especially for the district 
of Semirietchensk. The frontier runs partly along the Ala-Tau 
mountain chain ; it touches, after crossing the River Ili, the 
newly acquired district of Kuldja ; and at last, after following 
the principal ränge of the Tian-Shan or " Heaven Mountains," 
it reaches the Khanate of Ehokand at the sources of the Syr or 
Naiyn. Ehokand and the chain of the Eendyr-Tau form the 
southem boundary. Not far from Khojend the frontier again 
runs southward, crosses the Syr-Barya about 30 versts to the eaat 
of Ehojend, and, further south, the Zerafshan Valley, and finally 
separates the lately conquered district of Samarkand from the 
sovereign Khanate of Bokhara. The Aksai and Kamanbaran- 
Tau form a part of the natural southem frontier of the Zeraf- 
shan district as f ar as Bokhara. The Eussian possessions 
follow the Biver Zerafshan as f ar as the city of Katta-Kurgan. 
To the west, with the desert of Kizil-Kum, the Nuratanyn- 
Kara-Tau and its spurs, which extend in a long line of hüls as 
far as the Bukan mountains, form the extreme southem boun- 
dary of the province of Turkestan, on the side of Bokhara ; at 
least, the colouring on the maps for 1873 of the Bussian chief 
staff only Covers this chain as far as the Bukan-Tau, and does 
not include the country as far as the Sea of Aral, which bounds 
the territory of Khiva.* 

The district thus inclosed, which, exclusive of the newly con- 
quered district of the Amu-Darya, according to the latest calcu- 
lations of Sti-elbizki, Covers an area of 16,037 German square 
miles, belongs half to the Iranian or Aral-Caspian lowland, 
half to the Iranian plateau. The impoitance of rivers and of 

* See enlargement of tht* frontien after 1873, as given in the nntes belonging 
to the table of Turke«tan, on pp. 255, 256. 
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water isin no coontry so great as in Central Asia. Civüisation» 
Settlements^ the whole life of peoples and of states, follow in 
their courses, and are closely connected with and sharply 
defined by them. Water is the primary condition for the 
whole existence of those populations. Where this is wanting, 
we have uncultivated^ barren, and nninhabited deserts. An 
examination of the river System wUl not therefore be out of 
place, especially as the administrative division of the province 
of Torkestan depends to a large extent npon it 

The principal stream of the district is the Syr-Darya, which 
flows through the district of that name. The Bivers Chu and 
Ili, together with the inland lakes Balkash and Issik, are the 
special features of the district of Semirietch, and the Zerafshan, 
a tributary of the Amu-Darya, distinguishes the lately con- 
quered district of Samarkand 

The Syb-Barya,* the Jaxaites of the ancients and the 
Souhun of the Arabs, rises on the south-eastem frontier of 
Bussian Turkestan, amid the high plateaus and ranges of the 
Tian-Shan. The Naryn, the source of which lies to the south of 
the Issik-Kul,f and also upon Bussian territory, is its most 
important northem tributary. The principal stream flows west, 
right along to the Khanate of Ehokand, the irrigation and great 
fertility of which are entirely owing to the number of its tribu- 
taries. The main stream runs, almost to its mouth, in a deep 
Channel, and the irrigation of the banks is consequently a matter 
of difficulty, so that all the cultivation, Settlements, and towns 
are to be found at several versts' distance from the bank, on the 
small tributaries, the rapid rise and fall of which, owing to the 
constant influx of fresh water, are beneficial for irrigating pur- 
poses. The river, although promoting, with its network of 
tributaries, the cultivation and subsistence of the whole province 
of Turkestan, is harren, destitute of Vegetation, and neglected 
along its banks. It presents this character throughout almost 

• The termi *'dwyü" (riTer), "/«i" (mountam), and "kul" (\ake) are 
genenlly added in our language, although this aeems to be nnneoeuary. 

t The name of the lake is *'Issik," wbiUt "kul," as atated aboTe, meiins 
"lake." 
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the whole of its course westward. The upper portion of the 
river is still little known. The place where it takes its rise 
has only very lately been discovered in the extensive travels of 
the indefatigable Baron Kaulbar. Atler leaving the territory of 
Khokand below Khojend, the Syr runs northward almost up to 
the city of Turkestan, and then flows with rapid and continuous 
windings to the Sea of Aral in a regulär north-westerly direction. 
From Khojend it runs in only one broad and deep Channel, 
with low banks, which it overflows far and wide when the water 
is high, as far as Fort Perovsk, without receiving a Single tribu- 
tary on its left bank. The few small streams, which, it is true, 
run northwards in spring firom the Nuratanyn-Kara-Tau and 
Maigusar-Tau, soon lose themselves in the sand, and, aft^r a 
Short course, are quite dried up in the hot season. The banks 
of the Syr, as it nears the mouth, become more and more bare 
and harren ; sandy wastes extend on its left bank as far as the 
desert of Kizil-Kum. In these sandy regions the river over- 
flows the low banks and the surrounding country for an immense 
distance, often forming impenetrable reedy marshes and impas- 
sable swamps, which exhale pemicious miasmas, and reach for 
hundreds of versts out into the piain. It is only rarely that 
one sees in these harren districts little low sand-hills, 
which are overgrown with bushes of tamarisk, saJcsavi, and a 
sort of thistle. When the water subsides, luxuriant plains of 
grass spring up, which are used by the Kirghiz as pasture 
grounds during the winter months. Countless islands, some 
as much as three versts in length, and covered with dense 
jungle, divido the main stream ; its width varies from 150 to 
400 feet, with a depth of three to six feet ; its average speed is 
from four to six versts per hour; its maximum speed seven 
versts. It is thick, and of a deep reddish colour, from the 
quantity of mud and sand which it brings down with it, par- 
ticularly when the water is high. But the river water, when 
not running, soon becomes clear, and is then of a very pleasant 
and sweet taste, very wholesome, and well adapted to purposes 
of irrigation. From Chinaz the Syr is navigable, and small 
stearaers ply on it without eny particular impediments. 
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On the right bank the Syr receives numerous and important 
tributaries. The greater part of these flow into it from the 
Kendyr-Tau, which extends to the east of Tashkend, and the 
remainder from the Kara-Tau. Their character is the same 
as that of all those small streams of Central Asia, which, 
when the snow melts in the mountains, are cdmost im- 
passable torrents, but in the hot season are often completely 
dry, or so low that they rarely reach the main stream, generally 
either losing themselves in the sand, or evaporating in the 
thousands of small canals which irrigate the fields and gardens 
of the towns and Settlements. Out of the extensive river System 
which exists in the Tashkend district, and which mainly contri- 
butes to its great fertility, the Chirchik is the only stream 
which in aU seasons reaches the Syr, just as the Arys is the 
only one of those flowing from the Eara-Tau. None of the 
others reach the main stream, being all dry or nearly so. Thus, 
for example, the Angiran and the Eeles, two considerable 
streams in Tashkend, have scarcely any water in the hot season. 
They can then be crossed everywhere, but when the water is 
high, after a sudden storm, they become extremely dangerous 
torrents, and are often not passable for days together. 

Beyond Fort Julek the tributaries entirely cease. The 
quantity of water decreases instead of increasing, as is the case 
with most of the interior waters of Central Asia. The curious 
delta formation now begins, the branching-out of numerous 
arms, some of which seek an outlet of their own, while others 
rejoin further on the main stream, and are in general subject to 
many unusual changes, which take place particularly in the 
region of the Amu-Darya, and even to this day present to the 
leamed problems most difi&cult of Solution. There are numerous 
traces of old canals which have branched off from the main 
stream, a sign that numerous Settlements and cultivated spots 
once existed on its banks. Now that the canals aie dry and 
partially destroyed, their banks are harren deserts of sand. 
They had formerly played the same part, though on a smaller 
Scale, as the Amu-Darya in the Khanate of Ehiva, cultivation 
there being entirely indebted for its existence to the delta of 

K 
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this river and the canals leading from the main stream. Owing 
to the destruction or closing of the canals — ^the Russians have, 
as we have already observed, even filled up a great portion of 
the irrigating canals to increase the quantity of water in the 
river itself — all Vegetation and cultivation have ceased on the 
lower part of the Sjnr. 

A large arm of the Syr, the Yani-Darya or ** New Eiver," 
branches oflf about 11 versts beyond Fort Perovsk on the left 
bank, and runs partly through marly and salt steppes, partly 
through swamps and sandy wastes in a south-westerly direction 
to Irki-Bay, flowing thence, according to the State of its water», 
either to the Sea of Aral, or, as is constantly the case in dry 
seasons, losing itself in the Kökdche-Tengiz Lake, and, even 
more frequently, in the sandy deserts before reaching Irki-Bay. 
During the greater part of the hot season it seems to be qnite 
diy, Uke the other old irrigating canals which the troops of the 
expedition discovered eveiywhere on its upper conrse in the 
year 1873. During floods, and when the Syr is exceptionally 
high, the Yani-Darya must be quite 350 versts in length, and 
the current then becomes so strong as to reqnire reed ferries for 
crossing.* 

About 20 versts further down on the left bank, the Syr sends 
off a second and smaller brauch, the Kuvan-Darya^ which flows 
towards the Sea of Aral in a due westerly direction, but does not 
reaßh it after all, as it loses itself in swamps and dry sandy 
wastes. Even this arm is generally dry in summer, but its bed 
contains numerous wells and pools of fresh water, and in the 
Upper part even cultivation and Settlements are found Between 
these two chief branches there are still several small tributaries, 
the existence of which is very changeable and of no importance 
at all, and which are always quite dry in siunmer. The Djaman- 
Darya, or " Bad Biver/* the main stream of the Syr to the north, 
flows from Perovsk to Fort Karmakchi (No. 2), malHTig in ita 
course numberless narrow bends and windings, and sending off 

* This Statement of Wenjukow probably refers to a former time. Now both 
arms of tbe river are for the greater part dry, and have only a little water at their 



sources. 
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again to the night several tributaries which partially reunite 
before Fort No. 2, and rejoin the main Btream not far from that 
fortress. The chief of these northem tributaries is the Eara- 
Uziak, which forms the dreaded swamps, thickly overgrown with 
reeds and rushes, of which mention has already been made* as 
lying between Fort K*o. 2 and Perovsk, to the north of the 
Tashkend road. Through the numerous branches, the main 
stream loses an immense quantity of water between the two 
forts just named, so that the river here is narrow, and often 
scarcely more than fix)m three to four feet deep. In conse- 
quence, therefora, of the narrowness and tortuousness of the 
Channel, navigation is here very difficult, and only diminutive 
flat-bottomed steamboats» drawing from two to three feet of 
water and easily managed, are able to ply on the stream. Below 
Fort No. 2 the Syr, although still somewhat narrow, again 
becomes a good navigable river until close to its mouth in 
the Sea of Aral, where extensive sandbanks run out into the sea, 
and the chcmnel is often scarcely three feet in depth. The river 
flows in three branches into the great inland sea. It is only the 
middle one, a sluggish streeuu from three to four feet deep, 
which runs into the Sea of Aral, between green and flowery 
fields, that is of any importance. The two other branches are 
deficient in water, and are not suited for navigation, being 
nearly everywhere easy to cross. Although, owing partly to its 
trifling depth and partly to the innumerable bends and altera- 
tions in the soft banks, as well as in the muddy Channel, it 
is not particularly adapted to navigation, the Syr is navigable, 
for about three-quarters of the year, by the Russian vessels from 
Chinaz right down to its mouth. From the 20th of November 
to the 20th of March, as a nüe, the river freezes and the ice 
bears; there are no special crossings anywhere. Communi- 
cation between the two banks is kept up by ferries at Chinaz, 
Julek, Perovsk, Karmakchi, and Kasalinsk, and in many other 
places by small canoes and ropes, but often in the upper course 
punts, called " mlas" are used, which are usually dragged across 
by Kirghiz horses, which swim the stream. 

• Page 240. 
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In earlier times there flowed south of the Syr-Daiya the 
Little Kizil or Yani-Darya, which ran from the Zerafshan 
mountams right through the desert of Eäzil-KunL Traces of 
this river, which has long been entirely dried up, are still found 
in the desert. The Syr-Darya and its various tiibutaries are the 
only streams in this district between the faithest Russian 
borders on the east and the Sea of AraL 

The Sea of Aral was very little known before the founda- 
tion of the Russian shipping in the year 1847.* First, 
from the adventurous vojages and important discoveries of 
Admiral ButakofT, more complete information respecting the 
Inland sea and its shores, particularly the north and west coasts, 
was obtained. Although Butakofif was driven by a lucky 
Chance into an arm of the delta of the Amu, the south and east 
coasts, and especially the mouth of the Amu-Darya, which is 
all-important for shipping, remained so little known that, in the 
plan of Operations for 1873, the Sea of Aral was scarcely taken 
into account as a favourable hne of communication and basis of 
Operations. Some ships were, it is true, despatched from the 
mouth of the Syr to the delta of the Amu, but so little was 
expected to come of this me&sure, that but little attention was 
paid to their fitting out and equipment The small flotilla had 
rather the character of a reconnaissance, or exploring expedition, 
than that of a tactical support given to the advancing columns. 
It was generally considered very doubtful whether the ships 
would be able to reach their destination, and every one was 
therefore the more astonished to find them later on at anchor in 
the Ulkun-Darya. The events of the campaign of 1873 proved 
that the Sea of Aral is navigable everywhere in the south, and 
that the delta of the Amu even contains several Channels large 
enough for ships of considerable size. 

The area of the Sea of Aral, according to the latest Russian 
statistics, is 1,21674 German Square miles, exclusive of that of 
its islands, which amounts to 22 German Square miles.t Its 

* See " Historical Sketch/' Chap. II, p. 46. 

t The figures given by Suvoria here again do not agree with thoee of SCrel. 
bizki. According to Sarorin the area of the Sea of Aral is eqnal to l,2b7*38 
German Square milea (p. 18'j). 
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greatest length from north to south is 57 German miles, its 
greatest breadth from 35 to 40 German miles. It is only on the 
westem coast of the sea that the banks are well defined. Here 
the precipitous Chink, the westem slope of the Ust-Urt plateau, 
comes down to the sea, or is only separated from it by a narrow 
belt of sand. Only in a few spots, whei-e the Chink forms 
broad terraces, is communication between the heights of the 
plateau and the bank possible. Low hilla are to be met with in 
a few localities along the northem shore. The northeni islands 
also contain very little high land, while the remaining portion of 
the south and west waste is flat and sandy. The water is 
shallow for a great distance from the shore. The banks are not 
at all defined, and the sea, often only a few inches in depth, 
here spreads over the flat level wastes of sand, the extent of its 
inroads depending on the State of the water and the direction of 
the wind. The surface of the water seems to the eye to be on 
the same level as the harren and desert steppe by which it 
is surrounded, and which appears as if it had itself been under 
the sea not so very long ago. In these regions the depth, even 
far out into the sea, is scarcely to be measured by feet, but 
usually by inches. It is only on the westem side that the sea 
is of any considerable depth. Here, in some places, there is a 
depth of 250 feet of water. The depth in the middle is quite 
100 feet. The statistics of the soundings, taken at difiTerent 
times, do not generally agree, a fact which is usually to be 
accounted for by the circumstance that the level of the sea 
is subject to continual fluctuations. 

This gradual fiUing or drying up of this inland sea, which is 
shown by several unmistakeable signs,* seems to be due to the 

* Tbe Sea of Ami has ever been a problem for scienoe. No doubt it baa 
onoe been mucb larger, and, in prehiitoric times it was probably connected with 
the Caspian Sea, and both seas perhaps with the Black Sea. The Orenburg and 
Cb-Caucaaian steppes, as well as the fonnation of soll in all the steppes of the 
Aral-Caspian lowlands, look like sea gronnd. It is further erident that the Caspian 
Sea and the Sea of Aral are continnally diminishing in water on all their coasts. 
Former islands of the Sea of Aral now form part of the shore; but no one ha» 
hitherto been able to give a satisfactory explanation as to the enormous differenco 
in the depths of the two seas. Regarding the depths we have little authentic data, 
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evaporation being usually more considerable than the increase of 
water from the Syr and Amu Darja and atmospheiic influences. 
The signs of Alling np with sand aie particnlarly noticeable on 
the south and east sides, wheie broad sand-banks run out into 
the sea, and where objects whicU have formerly been observed 
by travellers on the shore, are now high and dry on the land. 
The eastem shores can be i^eaded over for many versta, and with 
a strong east or south wind, which drives the water far out 
to sea, they can be crossed dry-shod. The shore can only be 
reached here with the small flat canoes of the natives. The Sea 
of Aral has no ebb and flow, and its water, in spite of the 
decline of its level, is less salt than that of the ocean. If the 
natives are to be believed, animals, especially horses and cameis, 
will drink the sea water .♦ 

From the peculiarities of the shores, and the depth of the 
water to which we have just referred, it may easily be seen that 
the Sea of Aral is, as a rule, not particnlarly adapted for pur- 
poses of navigation. In summer, when the weather is calm, 
beautiful and lovely are the deep blue waters of the Sea of 
Aral, so called by the natives on account of its süperb colour, 
and softly and quieüy do the unrufifled waters, clear as crystal, 
ripple on the sandy shores ; but in autumn and spring, when 
hurricanes blow from the north and north-east, fearful storms 
and boisterous weather disturb the surface of the little basin. 
These storms make. this small inland sea to the mariner one of 
the most perilous waters in the world. The equinoctial storms 
are particnlarly dreaded ; they begin with the most terrific 
violence towards the end of September, and, blowing over the 
cold bare steppes of the north, sweep over the surface of the sea 
with inconceivable fury. Like the Syr-Darya, the northem part 
of the sea freezes in the winter months, during which season 

and the Statements given as resnlts by many ezpeditions differ, and appear doubtfuL 
New soundtngs will certainly do mnch for the solviog of the problem of deptha 
and also of lerels. Slight differences wül, however, always be fonnd when new 
soandings take place, as part of the waters evaporate from year to year. 

* Many persons doubt this, bnt it might only refer to the beasts of the 
Kirghiz, and certainly only to the sea water in the neighbourhood of the mouth of 
a river where the fresh water ext^nds for many versts into the sea. 
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navigation is of course altogether stopped. In the north, it is 
chiefly the small fishing-boats of the nativea and even of Bussian 
fishermen» and in the south^ the canoes (kaßk) of the Eara- 
kalpaksy which are seen upon the sea. Bat the fishermen eure 
usually onlj accustomed to spread their small sails near the 
coasts ; they never venture out on the open sea. The vessels of 
Peiovski were the first to traverse the whole extent of this 
viigin inland sea. Vessels making voyages for trade or trans- 
port puiposes are naturaUy quite out of the question. The 
trouble of bringing ship material down from the far north being 
too great, the Bussian flotilla has since its formation increased 
but little. It has, up to the present time, been of little use, 
except to protect the Bussian fishermen. The harren and 
desert banks in the north and west totally isolate the sea on 
every side, and render all communication with Bussia or the 
Caspian Sea practically impossible. But this State of things 
will be entirely changed as soon as navigation is opened up on 
the Amu-Darya. The Sea of Aral has only a few spots suitable 
for harbours. The estuaries of two rivers are not particularly 
favourable, as we have already seen. On the north coast is the 
Tchubar-Toraus in the Bay of Perovski, and on the south coast 
the Bay of Tushthelius, the only place fitted for a good harbour, 
and the only one where drinking water is always to be found. 

The islimds of the Sea of Aral are wild and harren, like the 
continent which surrounds it> and render navigation much more 
dangerous owing to the neighbouring sand-banks^ without being 
of tiie slightest use, in the matter of saf e anchorage, during the 
sudden and hurricane-like storms which burst upon them. The 
most important of these islands are : Eos-Aral at the mouth of 
the Syr (inhabited by a few Kirghiz), Yermoloflf, and Nicolai, 
which are of considerable importance on account of their fisheries. 
In spite of the central position of the Sea of Aral in the midst 
of the Bussian territory, and its communication with the Syr, 
which is navigable for a great distance, it has hitherto been but 
little thought of for military puiposes, for trade, or colonisation. 
In addition to the various obstacles to navigation cited iu the 
preceding pages, to the want of harbours, to the difficulty of 
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access to the mouths of the rivers, to the particular buiid and 
cost of shipping, to the dangers brought about by hurricanes, 
and to the scarcity of water and the numerous sand-banks, the 
utter sterility of its shores seems to render all permanent Settle- 
ments and civllisation quite impossible. 

The broad districts of the Syr-Darya province extend from 
the Sea of Aral, on both sides of the Syr-Darya, aa f ar as and 
beyond the mountains of the Turanian or Turkestan highland. 
The ploin of the Syr, which belongs to the Aral-Caspian basin, 
Stretches in a northerly direction to the River Chu, right into 
the broad Siberian piain. The Kara-Tau ränge, which runs 
from east to west parallel to the Syr, and is a prolonged spur of 
the high mountains of Turkestan, divides the eastem part of the 
district from the Siberian steppe, and to a certain extent 
preserves it from the waste-like character of those barren salt 
plains. The nature of this piain is threefold. The largest part 
of it is of the real desert type. The districts to the south of the 
Syr-Darya are almost exclusively of this character; they are 
known and dreaded as the deserts of Kizil-Kum. The plains 
on the north of the Lower Syr and the Kara chain have also 
almost universally the same features. In the extreme west, the 
arid and sandy desert of Kara-Kum, of which mention has 
already been made, extends from the Sea of Aral eastwards far 
into the steppe, the eastemmost side of which, bordering on the 
Semirietchensk district to the south of the Balkash Sea, is 
occupied by the extensive desert of Myin-Kum and Ak-Kum. 
Only the banks of the Syr-Darya and parts of this steppe are 
covered, like oases, with strips of land, which are sought out 
during certain months by the herds of the nomads as luxuriant 
meadows and pastures. In the summer and autumn the whole 
Vegetation is dried up and bumt. The very same stoppe which, 
in spring, formed a beautiful green carpet covered with the 
most fragrant and the loveliest flowers, now remains for months 
a yellow, arid, and dusty desert, until a fertilising rain brings 
back like magic that charming natural carpet. These fertile 
Spots are often only a few feet in breadth on the left bank of 
the Syr, so that the desert of Kizil-Kum approaches very close 
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to the river. In the south the desert of Kizil-Eum extends as 
far as the Nuratanyn-Kara-Tau and its spnrs to the Bukan 
mountains, but only leaves a small maigin capable of culti- 
vation close to the slopes, which are scantily watered by the 
little mountain brooks (amongst which is the Eiver S[ly, about 
10 feet in breadth, often mentioned in the campaign of 1873), 
and then goes, under the name of the Hungry Steppe, far into 
the region of the Uratiube between the Middle Syr and Zeraf- 
shan. The Hungry Steppe, which is for the most part a piain, 
but 19 hilly on its edges, has not, it is true, the harren character 
of the waste districts already described. The ground, which is 
hard, clayey, and loamy, is in spring overgrown in places with 
steppe plants. Traces of earlier civiKsation and irrigation are 
stiU to be found, particnlarly in the neighbourhood of the Syr, 
as also in that of the Yani-Darya, but the wells are rare, and 
their water is for the most part salt and bitter. The f ew Russian 
post stations between Chinaz and Jizak are the only per- 
manent Settlements here.* 

The really fertile and rieh land, which has long been praised 
as the paradise-like Turkestan, and as one of the most productive 
regions in the worid, is limited to the small districts on the right 
bank of the Syr-Darya, which extend to the southem slopes 
of the Kara-Tau or to the westem slopes of the Turkestan 
chain, the Boroldai and Eendyr Tau, and to the plains which 
are intersected and watered by the tributaries of the pnncipal 
stream. The districts of the Itchik and Aryss (the towns of 
which are Turkestan and Chemkent), of the Angiran and 
Chirchik (Tashkend), and of the Akan (Uratiube), which flows 
from the left, are the most considerable and the most fertile in 
the province of Syr-Darya. These cultivated and inhabited 
regions never form, however, a connected whola A mixture of 
steppe and desert extends between the fields of the agriculturist, 
so that the really fertile land only lies close upon the rivers and 

* The traces of fonner irrigations and calture have ipven the RasBian Govem- 
BMnt th« idea of bringing water back by canals into the Hungry Steppe, thos 
introducing fertility and colonisation onoe more into the oountry. This plan has 
already been partially oarried out. 
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canals» where inigation is possible and only lasts as long as tbe 
artificial System of inigation is kept in good condiüon. The 
slopes of tiie mountain chains aie thickly oveTgrown with wood 
and fruit trees, and the ground is eveiywhere fertile. Further 
eastward in the mountain ränge, Vegetation is again confined to 
the banks of a few small streams. 

As regards the mountainous pai*t of Turkestan, which is 
situated in the eastem portion of the district, it is formed by 
the branches of the Tian-Shan or Heaven Mountains, which 
extend regularly fi'om east to west, and which, according to 
Wenjukow, form eight principal chains, all of which have a 
sharply defined profile, and are divided either by narrow Valleys, 
meandering streams, or by broad lowlajxds. Among theae ia the 
Kara-Tau, the extreme westem summit of which is named, after 
the Sea of Aral, Kara-Murun. Its highest peaks, without 
reaching the snow-line, are quite 7,000 feet high. A flat piece 
of ground, in the neighbourhood of which rises the little river 
Ters, separates the eastem side of the mountain from the Urtak- 
Tau ridge, which lies to the south, and is also called Aksai-Tau, 
being joined a little further to the west by the mountain ränge 
of Boroldai, which rises to a height of 3,500 German feet, and 
divides the two small rivers Aryss and Boroldsd. The Urtak- 
Tau ränge reaches the snow-line ; its highest peak is 14,800 feet 
liigh. It forms the largest but least known mountain chain U> 
the north of the Syr-Barya, and is the watershed between 
Ghirchik and Talas, The principal path over the ränge is 
the Karaburin paas, at an elevation of more than 1,000 feet* 
To the westward the mountain chain gets gradually lower, untU 
it reaches the piain of the Aryss. To the north of the Urtak- 
Tau, and cdmost parallel to its main course, the fine snow- 
capped chain of the Eirghiz Ala-Tau Stretches eastward ; it is 
360 versts in length, and is generally called the Alexander 
Mountains, extending as far as the Semirietchensk territory, 
and contributing a number of tributaries to the Chu and 
Talas. The summits of this chain are from 12,000 to 14,000 
feet high. The remaining mountains of the Syr-Darya district 

• Wenjukow. 
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are, as far at least as their height is coDcemed» of slight impor- 
tance, and are topographically but little known. The most 
eaaterly of all these chains, which run in parallel lines in a 
south-westerly direction fxpm the Urtak, is the Tchatkal ränge, 
which separates the Naryn and the Syr-Darya from the Chir- 
chik, terminating to the west in the Tashkend piain in several 
spurs> which are known by the names of Kurama, Mongol, and 
Kendyr Tan, and which border Üiose regions of the Syr-Darya 
province that have already been noticed. 

Between the principal chain of the Tian-Shan and the 
Balkash, and divided from the Syr-Darya district by the 
Kurogat, a little tributary of the Chu, the district of Semiriet- 
chensk extends in a north-easterly direction. It is not, how- 
ever, as regards its Central Asiatic Situation, of great strategical 
importance. The northem part belongs to the great Siberian 
piain; the whole southem portion is mountain countiy, the 
sonth-east boundary of which forms the mighty mountain chain 
of the Tian-Shan, with its snow-covered peaks rising from 
18,000 to 20,000 feet. To the north of this ränge the Semir- 
ietchensk district is intersected by other but lower chains, which 
descend sometimes abruptly, sometimes gradually, to the low- 
lands of the steppe, with a mountainous foreland. Beginning at 
the west, one first of all meets, beyond the Ili, the double chain 
of the Ala-Tau, on the north side of which lies Vemo^, the 
capital of the district, and in the midst of which the three- 
p^iked, snow-covered giant Tolgamin-Tal-Tcheku rises to the 
height of Mont Blanc (16,000 feet). All the passes from which 
it would be possible to command the chain of the Ala-Tau from 
Vemo^ are situated from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and would thus be scarcely available for large masses 
of troops. The Chu and Ili receive numerous tributaries from 
this chain. To the south of it lies the Lake of Issik-Kul, which 
is surrounded by mountains, and ia more than 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its banks are bordered by Settlements, 
forming a veritable oasis in the midst of the highlands. The 
margin of the lake is fertile aud cultivated. At some distance 
from the lake, the piain by wliich it is surrounded resumes the 
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bare character of the steppe. The lake itself ia fed by the 
counüess rivulets and brooks which flow down from the moun* 
tains that project very near its banks, but its overflow into the 
Chu is very slight. The greater portion of the surplus water 
which runs into it, and which is only slightly brackish, and 
drinkable when nothing better is to be procured, evaporates in 
the hot season. The district south of the lake, as f ar as the 
Eiver Narjna and the borders of Turkestau, is intersected by 
several mountain chains of the Tian-Shan, of an average height 
of from 12,000 to 12,500 feet (up to 16,000 feet). These contain 
the sources of the Chu and the N" aryn. The prevailing features 
of these highlands are lofty plateaus 5,000 to 10,000 feet in 
height.* In spite of their immense elevation, which is far above 
the snow-line, there is but a small accumulation of snow and 
glacier, on account of the very great dryness of the air, which, 
however, enables the flora of the northem steppe to grow close 
up the mountain rangcf Up to the height of 7,000 feet the 
Vegetation consists almost exclusively of the steppe plants 
belonging to the Aral-Caspian flora. Only the northem slopes 
are covered with a belt of wdod, above which, on the high 
plateaus and peaks, nothing but the poorest Alpine Vegetation 
is to be found. 

Proceeding further from the Issik-Kul in a north-easterly 
direction, the traveller reaches the Tarbagatai ränge, which 
belongs to the Altai System, and the so-called Semirietchensk 
Ala-Tau, the height of whose ridge is 6,000 feet, while its 
summit reaches the snow-line. The last-named ränge is the 
watershed of the so-called " Land of the Seven Streams" (Semiri- 
etchensk), which comprises the most inhabited and important 
part of the lowlands of the province. This district, which 
Stretches in a south-easterly direction from the large salt lake of 
Balkash (600 to 700 feet above the level of the sea), is inter- 
sected by numerous streams which flow to the lake. The chief 
of these is the River Ili, which is navigable and flows down from 

* Expedition by W. A. Poltaratzki and Baron von Osten-Sacken (HeUwald : 
"The Rusaians in Central Asia"}i ^867. 
t Wcnjukow. 
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the Kuldja district ; but the territory has much of the charactftr 
of the desert and the steppe, a feature which increases as the 
borders of the lake are approached. The brooks here usuaUy 
degenerate into extensive swamps, which exhale dangerous 
miasmas and render the climate extremely unhealthy. The 
Chu is the chief boundary of this district on the west, but 
it soon leaves it, and before terminating in the Saumal-Kul, 
fonns the boundary between the Syr-Darya and Akmolinsk 
districts. The fertile region of the province, in which also the 
most considerable towns, such as Vemo^, Kopal, and Sergiopol, 
are situated, is in the eastem portion of the Semirietchensk 
piain, which lies higher up. The whole piain is the territory 
of the great Kirghiz horde, even now mostly nomads, who 
inhabit this district in Company with the Bussian Cossacks and 
settlers. 

In conclusion, the pearl of the Russian possessions in Tur- 
kestan is the Valley of the Zerafshan, which belongs to the 
water system of the Amu-Darya. It contains the newly 
acquired district of Samarkand, and formerly belonged to the 
Khanate of Bokhara. Only the upper stream, comprising the 
greater part of the river, belongs to Russia. The lower stream, 
with its numerous C€uials and branches, runs through the fertile 
Valley of Miankale, and, further south, through the country of 
Bokhara. The Zerafshan, which is 87 miles in length (the word 
signifies " gold-giver '*), rises, as the Abramoff expedition states, 
in a glacier, about 7J German miles long, somewhere in the 
meridian of Khokand and in the snow-line of the Fan-Tau 
lange. The river flows in an equatorial direction as far as the 
city of Pianjakent, in the narrow Valley formed by the two 
parallel ridges of the Asmut and Fan-Tau. To the west of the 
town it enters a broad Valley, which, beyond Samarkand, the 
ancient residence of Tamerlane, widens out into an extensive 
piain. A few versts to the west of Katta-Kurgan, the river 
enters the Khanate of Bokhara. Already before reaching 
Samarkand it divides into the two arms of the Ak and Kara 
Daiya, which, with their numerous branches and irrigating 
canals, make the Samarkand district the most fertile and 
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flourisliing in the whole of Rufisian Turkestan ; and the 
Russians justly call it a paradise. Owing to the complete 
water System and the countless canals of Bokhaia, the fertility 
of which is completely dependent on the Zerafshan, so much 
water is taken from the lower portion of the river, that it rarely 
reaches the Amu-Darya, and then only as a small stream, which 
usually terminates in the little lake of Kara-Kul (Teigis) * 
The height of the ränge which separates the Zerafshan and the 
Syr-Darya is, in the eastem part, from 15,000 to 16,000 feet, 
while that of one of the principal passes, the Amtschy Pass, is 
estimated at 11,200 feet The junction of this ränge on the 
north with the Syr-Darya district, across the Hungry Steppe, 
forms the Tamerlane Gate, which has alreaxly been described. 
The road from Tashkend to Samarkand is qnite practicable for 
Waggons as well as for troops. 

We have now reviewed in short stages the geographical 
Position of the Govemment-General of Turkestan, dividing it 
into sections, which are natnrally fonned by the System of its 
rivers. The administrative distribution of the Govemment- 
General ha3 in like manner, as a rule, been based upon these 
sections, in the division of which Nature has had so laige a 
share. It has undergone numerous changes of late years, and 
seems even Ukely at the present moment to be subjected to 
f resh alterations. According to the latest details, which we find 
in Strelbizki's tables for 1874, the distribution is as follows : — 



Oxuf, 



* According to the ncwest mapB the River Zerafshan is not a tributary of th« 
I, bat an Inland rlyer. Thia aeems, howerer, to be very doubtful. 
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It will be Seen from this table that in the statistics of popu- 
lation given by Lerch, the old distribution of circles is still in 
vogue, according to which the circles of Kurama and Khojend 
were parts of the Syr-Darya district, and the circle of Jizak 
was induded as well. The distribution which Strelbizki takes 
for hifl calculations of area appears, as it is the latest, to be 
authentic. I have intentionally omitted the newly acquired 
districts of Kuldja and Amu-Darya, in the foregoing table. The 
Di district is not included in the tables of Strelbizki, and, 
moreover, the fact of its remaining in the administrative circles 
of the (rOvemment-General of Turkestan appears doubtful. As 
to the Organization of the Amu-Darya district, this was only the 
result of the Khivan campaign, which I am now about to describe. 
If we add together the area of both districts, we shall find the 
total area of all the countries under Turkestan dominion at the 
present time, 1874-75, to be 3,173-81 + 16,03721 = 19,21102 
geographica! Square miles, including the Ili district, or without 
it, 17,917*50 geographica! squcu« miles. 

At the beginning of the year 1873 the three districts of Syr- 
Darya, Semirietchensk, and Zerafshan, or Samarkand, were, as 
shown by the appended table, united into the general province 
of Turkestan, under the almost uncontrolled command of the 
Govemor-General, Adjutant-General von Kauffmann I, The 
residence of the Govemor-General, as well as the seat of the 
central administration, is the city of Tashkend, situated in the 
river System of the Ohirchik. The administration is the most 
recent of all the Governments-General in Asiatic Eussia, and is, 
in its present form, to be considered to a certain extent as only 
a provisional one, adapted to the political Situation in which 
Bussia finds herseif placed for a while with regard to the sove- 
reign States of Central Asia by which the Govemment-General 
is surrounded. The conquests and acquisitions of territory, 
which followed so closely on one another, the continual expedi- 
tions and small campaigns against the restless border tribes, the 
moulding of so many new and entirely foreign Clements, and 
the difficulty of communication with European Russia, all com- 
bined, threw many obstacles and impediments in the way of a 
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completely organized system of administratioa Turkestan, 
sepaxated as it was from the mother-country almost more by the 
barren desert waste than it would have been by the ocean, still 
maintained on the one band the character of a remote foreign 
colony, and on the other, the abnormal conditions produced by 
the troublesome character of the nomads, who could not be accus- 
tomed to a regulär administration, being composed of the most 
diverse Clements, and the multitude of smaU expeditions just 
mentioned kept the administration, as well as the mUitarygarnson 
by which it was almost exclusively conducted, in a continual State 
of activity. As in all newly occupied countries, the govemment 
here was necessarily of a purely military kind However much 
the general pnnciples of the Asiatic administration are followed, 
even in Turkestan, the purely uncontrolled character of an 
occupation is more clearly stamped, more sharply defined, than 
in the Gaucasus. Posts in the govemment are almost entiiely 
occupied by army men, so that there is scarcely any distinction 
between the civil and the military power. Everything is 
centred in the Govemor-General, who receives a fixed sum to 
defray the expenses of the administration, and is so litüe con- 
trolled in its disposal that the appointments, and even the pay, 
of the few civil officials are left entirely to him. Distinctly 
marked spheres of govemment do not really exist, as the military 
Chiefs of the troops who are quartered as garrisons in the towns 
of the circle govem the surrounding territory independently, as 
a general rule, as far as this is practicable. As has been stated, 
the civil and the military power are here connected more closely 
than in the Government-General already described, both being 
completely vested in one man, and being really identical. 

The mission with which the Gk)vemor-General is intrusted 
with respect to the neighbouring Central Asian Khanates, and 
which an increased political activity demands in the name of 
diplomacy, lends a special and exceptional character to the Posi- 
tion occupied by Adjutant-General von Kaufifmann. Ambassa- 
dors from Bokhara and Ehokand* are constantly accredited to 

* The name of thn amhassador from Khokand, a veT7 derer and amiabie 
Asiatic, who was brought tip in the European s^yle» ia Mirsa-Chakim. 
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the Govemor-General at the residency of Tashkend, and a diplo- 
matic division is added to his staff. Kumbers of political 
agents belonging to Central Asia pass in and out of Tashkend. 
The distance from St. Petersburg and the difiSculty of certain 
and speedy communication were bound to confer on the position 
and the political Status of the Govemor-General, as regards the 
Asiatic sovereigns, a certain independence and privileged 
authority, which are denied to the other Gk)vemor-Generals of 
Eussia. The Mahommedan customs, which lay particular stress 
on extemals and ceremonial, and which demand a certain per- 
sonal splendour on the part of the ruler, if he wishes to be 
respected and revered by the people and the neighbouring 
States, also render a certain pomp indispensable to the Gover- 
nor-GeneraL This therefore invests Adjutant-General von 
Kauffmann rather with the character of a direct representative 
of the Emperor than with that of a simple ofBlcial. It is there- 
fore not surprising that, in the common parlance of the Asiatics, 
the Govemor-General receives no less a title than that of 
'* Jarin^* or " Pol-Padish/ih" which means Half -Sultan, or Vice- 
Emperor. In like manner, in the conquered and occupied dis- 
tricts of Elhiva, he is greeted and honoured as the direct and 
ünmediate representative of the " White Majesty," a fact which 
substantially improves the position of the Govemor with regard 
to the Asiatic population, accustomed as it is to the Oriental 
tyranny of absolute Khans and Emirs. 

Difl&cult as it was for the clear-sighted Chief of the Govern- 
ment, . who knew the country well, to colonise the newly 
acquired territory from the distant mother-country, all the 
Eussian skill was besides equally needed to reconcile the 
inhabitants, who were accustomed neither to order and law, nor 
to an impartial, stable administration, and who were generally 
unsettled and nomadic, to the regulär action of the authorities. 
Before the Eussians came into possession the govemment had 
always been despoüc. The fate of the individual depended on 
the uncontroUed whim and character of an Asiatic ruler, who 
had been corrupted by tyranny and cruelty, and by the harem 
life, which is so minous to the morals. Fearful punishments, 
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tortures contrived with the greatest refinement, mutilation, 
executions accompanied with the most horrible sufferiiigs, the 
most f earfiil modes of death which can be imagmed, awaited the 
unhappy subject who feil into disgrace with the Emir. Indeed, 
real guilt and disgrace were not always necessaiy for many of 
the cruel tyrants, corrupted as they were by their frequent 
excesses. For mere pleasure, for the gratification of senses 
weakened and satiated by every species of crime, the ill-fated 
victims, who were regarded by their ruler as below the level of 
his poorest charger, were mntilated before the greedy eyes of 
their despot, and tortnred to death. In the least cruel cases the 
unlucky ones escaped with their lives and with sound limbs, but 
even then they were punished by dishonour of every kind, by sud- 
den want and the loss of their possessions. The individual indeed 
could scarcely be styled a proprietor, as property was altogether 
at the disposal of the fickle tyrants, who only in the most rare 
cases thought it even worth the trouble to cloak their despotic will 
under the legitimate pretext of righteous punishment. To this 
tyranny might be added the intrigue and cormption of the 
higher officials, who stood at the side of the ruler as assistants 
and counsellors, and who had particularly to superintend the 
collection of the taxes and duties, in doing which they took 
every manner of trouble to imitate, in their own way, the 
behaviour of their lord. The people, so long groaning beneath 
the yoke of the oppressor, and completely ignorant of European 
civilisation, could certainly only regard the new conqueror as a 
new despot, and recognise in the new dominion merely a change 
in the old tyrannical persecution — for they knew no other form 
of govemment than that of tyranny. The measures of the 
Eussian authorities were therefore at first received with nothing 
but mistrust, and it was only by degrees that they began to per- 
ceive the blessing and the great advantage which a well-regu- 
lated European administration had already brought with it, after 
the lapse of a few months. Trade and cultivation, freed from 
excessive imposts and restrictions, now began to reviva Tax- 
ation was properly settled, and a laige number of duties were 
abolished, which had formerly fiUed the purses of the fraudulent 
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ofiBcials, and had ruined the prosperity of the agricultuiist 
and the tradesmaa Distrust soon began to disappear; the 
people leamed to do justice to the exertions of the Eussian 
administration, and to support it by their obedience. The 
Eussian Government has to thank these circumstances and the 
administrative wisdom peculiar to the Slav, in regulating and 
forming with extraordinary discretion — one might almost say 
with self-denial — the position of the newly acquired subjects, 
for the fact that, in spite of all the difl&culties which we have 
enumerated, it was after a few years established easily and com- 
fortably, and was already, so to speak, quite at home in the new 
country. The System of military colonies, with their peculiar 
arrangements and administration, was admirably tested in this 
work of colonisation and Eussüication, since rapidly and with- 
out resistance it amalgamated in the Eussian State the nomad 
Tartars, Galmucks, Kirghiz, &c., and accustomed them by 
regulär teucation to recognise the supreme power of the Govern- 
ment. Even if the supreme authority still remains entirely in 
the hands of the military, new civil Clements are annually intro- 
duced from the Eussian official world, and these begin one after 
the other to fill up the separate branches of the military 
administration. Shortly after the first conquests — ^those of the 
year 1867 — there passed through Orenburg alone 250 oflBcials 
destined for the carr3ring on of the Turkestan Government. For 
the years 1874-75 extensive and separate bases of govemment 
have been planned. In the central administration there are to 
be especial divisions for the medical, engineering, building, forest 
and moimtain departments, and particular police and circle 
magistrates are to be appointed to the subjugated districts and 
circles.* 

One great difficulty the administration has hitherto had 

* At the requ^t of the Government, Adjntant-General von KaufTmann, had 
■ent to St. Petersburg proposaU for a reorgauication of the Turkestan adminis- 
tration at the beginning of the year 1873. According to his project the administra- 
tion wan in general to assume a European form, which he held to be very advantageous, 
aa it wonld bring the people of Turkestan into still closer amalgamation with the 
Rossians« considering that there was no anti.Russian feeüng to be found there 
(exoept with the fanatic priests). But in 1874 these proposals were rejected. 
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to contend with is that the greater part of the militaiy, as 
well as of the civil officials, are ignorant of the language of the 
country. Although the profession of Interpreter is a veiy 
numerous one in the countries of Central Asia — according to 
the custom prevalent there, no personage of fairly high rank, 
although thoroughly conversant with the language, will ever 
speak to a common man except throngh an interpreter, as to de 
so would compromise his dignity — ^it is no easy task for an 
official to adapt himself to, and correctly appreciate, the circum- 
stances of a stränge country without the necessary knowledge of 
the language. Nevertheless, the traveller in Turkestan is 
astonished to find, in a land which, as regards its inhabitants, 
customs, and extemal appearances, gives one eveiywhere the Im- 
pression of Asiatic wildness and want of civilisation, the universal 
stamp of Eussian power, administration, and dependence,'which 
enables him to travel in his tdega across the sandy steppes, amid 
the wild and for the most part cruel and predatory nomads, 
almost as quietly and safely as in the govemments of European 
Eussia.* That Turkestan, being under a purely military 
govemment, is naturally still far from being endowed with a 
perfect System of administration, in the European sense, and 
that many restrictions, irregularities, and acts of injustice are to 
be met with in this absolute military Organization, can excite 
but little wonder. The population, which is so little accustomed 
to the civilisation of distant Europe, can moreover, scarcely be 
in a Position to detect and feel privations and hardships therein, 
and the more so as it, and particularly the nomad portion, has 
been left, with great moderation, in almost entire possession of 
its traditional, national, and distinctive rights, its commerdal 
administration, and the choice of its authorities, beys, &c. 

Besides the military command, which culminates in tlie 
person of the Govemor-General, Tashkend is the centre of the 
civil govemment. Although the most important posts of the 
central administration are occupied by the higher military 

* It rnnst, however, not be forgotten that the impresrions which the aathar 
received, date from the period directly following the Bucceaeful campaign against 
Khiva. 
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officers, who generally have attached to them well-qualified 
Prefects, chosen from the native races aod honoured with mili- 
tary titles and distinctions, and very useful, owing to their 
knowledge of all matters relating to the country and the 
people, particularly from a Statistical point of view, yet the 
principal branches of the government are, in addition, entrusted 
to a large staff of civilians, scientific men, &c., who are especially 
employed in compiling statistics, in acquiring geographica! 
knowledge, &c. An official newspaper is published at Tash- 
kend ; the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg has 
a branch here, and clnbs and casinos pix)mote active social 
intercourse among the Russian soldiers, who, far from European 
civilisation, are toiling here, in the extreme East, for the honour 
of their country. Ample provision is made for schools, churches, 
&c.; even an orphanage and a Turkestan "Cüaritable Asso- 
ciation" (founded in 1871) exist in the young but quickly 
growing capital. A large new church is being built, for which 
alone the sum of 20,000 roubles is set aside annuaUy. 

The Military Govemors of the Syr-Darya and Semirietchensk 
districts are under the (Jovemor-Generars ordera. Being 
superior officers, and usually Generals, they have their head- 
quarters at Tashkend and Vemo^ respectively.* The district 
of Zerafshan had even in 1873 no independent Govemor, and 
was placed directly under the Govemor-Genetal. The heads of 
districts are imder the Military Governors, and act as Prefects of 
the districts mentioned in the preceding table. They are Stafif- 
officers of superior rank, and reside in their respective capitals, 
with younger officers attached to them as assistants. Particular 
officers preside over the courts established in the district capitals, 
for the settlement of suits and quarreis arising between the 
nomads and the natives, whenever they cannot settle them 
among themselves. In every district town there is thus an 
administrative staff on a small scale, like the head-quarter's 
staff in Tashkend, comprising a large native element, and en- 
trusted with the control and statistics of the nomad races, 

• See Ukan of the llth (23rd) Jaly, 1867, Chap. II, p. 61. 
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especially with the collection of the kibüka taxes. The piefect 
is the head of the independent govemment of the settled popu- 
lation. Under him, and immediately dependent on him, there 
come the eiders, judges, or " beys " elected by the nomad tribes, 
especially those of the Eirghiz-Eaissaks and Kara-Eiighiz. The 
independent administration of the Kirghiz is conducted on purely 
communal principles. From 100 to 200 kihitkas, or feit tents, 
which, however, are not necessarily very near one another, form 
an aul or nomad village, which is to a certain extent a com- 
mune, and is govemed by a self-elected eider, after the fashion 
of our communal authorities. Several atds form a volod or 
circle, and these again choose their own magistrates or beys, 
who are directly under the prefect The settled or agricultural 
Population (Uzbeks, Tadjiks, &c.) chooses, in each conmiune or 
village, in much the same way, their so-called aksakals or 
" gray-beards," who look after the communal police and adminis- 
tration. The larger towns often elect several of these. The 
settled Population have no higher chief, like the Kirghiz. They 
elect, however, in a similar manner, their own judges, who are 
called kad. Trivial and civil cases are decided by these domestic 
judges. Criminal cases, on the other band, are judged by 
Kussian law. The assessment of the land, income, and trade 
taxes still remains among the settled population according Ut 
the ancient custom of the country. The agriculturist pays the 
haradj tax, or one-tenth of the whole crop, and besides this a 
special land-tax called tanap ; the merchant pays the zekat tax, 
or two and a half per cent. on exports and imports. The nomad 
population in like manner pays, as in the Govemment-General 
of Orenburg (see page 69), a tax of from 2 roubles to 2 roubles 
75 kopecks on each kibüka, 

As regards the character of the coüntky, the towns, and their 
INHABITANTS (sec pp. 228, 229), Turkestan resembles all other 
parts of Central Asia, with the exception of the Semirietchensk 
district, which is entirely imlike the Central Asian type» and 
reminds one rather of the Orenburg Govemment, although 
belonging administratively to the Govemment-General of 
Turkestan. The following description of ßussian Turkestan, 
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therefore, will, with few exceptions, also include the charac- 
teristics of the Khanates of Ehokand, Bokhara, and Ehiva. 

When the Russians came into possession of Turkestan, they 
found there that aboriginally Asiatic mode of life which existed 
in Khiva in the year 1873. It may, therefore, be interesting 
here to consider how f ar Russian administration and colonisation 
were influential in changing, after a short period, the former 
condition of the country. 

It has, as a rule, been the aim of the Russians to adapt them- 
selves as much as possible to the Asiatic character, so that 
outwardly no great change has been perceptible in the appear- 
ance of the country. The inhabitants of the plains, the occu- 
pants of the towns, set about their business and their work just 
in the old style, following their former customs and habits. 
The towns and villages retain their old Asiatic aspect, as before, 
and are only partially modified in their appearance by a few 
buildings erected after European modeis, and by a few regulär 
well-constructed lines of Russian modern fortification. 

The character of the Central Asian cities is almost every- 
where the same. High, broad, crenelated mud walls, usually 
surrounded by a much neglected dry ditch, and only entered 
through wooden gates protected by towers of mud, enclose a 
more or less extensive collection of small, low, box-like mud 
houses, with äat roofs, which are separated by a labyrinth of 
tortuous narrow streets. The streets are generally so narrow and 
intricate that only a pedestrian can with difl&culty make his way 
through them, and even then he often loses his way; the 
Russian vehicles are obliged to keep to the principal streets. 
Numbers of canals, which run for the most part along the narrow 
streets, intersect the town, and although the odour which they 
emit is not always of tbe sweetest, they combine with the trees 
planted on their banks to produce freshness and coolness. It is 
only very rarely that these mud buildings can boast of Windows. 
The few window-like openings, the verandahs and open halls, all 
are roimd a kind of court-yard, which is planted with trees, and 
affords to the occupants shade and protection against the pene- 
trating dust, with which all the streets, and the whole town and 
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its environs, aie filled far and wide duiing the Summer months. 
Tlie buildings have seldom any other ouüet but the low door 
into the gloomj but pleasantly shaded street, and give one the 
idea of large mud chests, imiform in shape, bullt close to each 
other. The lofty trees of the inner court, generally elms and 
poplars, lend to the towns, from a distance, the appearance of 
extensive gardens, out of which there rise, at intervals, tapering 
minarets and medresses (schools), high cupolas of mosques and 
churchyards, adomed with painted archea These all contribute 
to invest the landscape with a most charming and poetical 
character. Most of the towns have in their midst, or in one of 
the comers of their outer walls, large citadels which, perched on 
elevated positions, tower above the town. Of the more exten- 
sive public buildings, besides the mosques and schools, the 
bazaars and earavansaries are the most remarkable. Both are 
capacious edifices with immense couits, warehouses, and stables, 
which serve for the shelter of goods and conveyances belonging 
to the trading population, and form the centre of the whole life 
and business of the town. All the inhabitants of the country 
round collect there on certain days, to seil the agricultural 
produce of the country, and to make purchases, the articles 
being exposed for sale in the most seductive way, both in the 
bazaar and open street. The towns are not generally built on 
large rivers, but are situated among small mountain streams, 
which are particularly adapted for canals. They are surrounded 
by extensive plantations, gardens, and country houses, the lofty 
foliage of which entirely shuts thero in, and hides them from the 
traveller until their very gates are reached. The churchyards, 
with their numerous monuments and lofty structures, between 
which all kinds of shrubs and thickly tangled plants flourish 
luxuriantly, thus forming the most romantic spots in Central 
Asian scenery, are situated partly in the town itself, partly 
amid the gardens round the town, without any Order or arrange- 
ment. 

Most of the larger cities of Turkestan, such as Tashkend, 
Turkestan, Chemkent, Samarkand, &c., wear this purely Asiatie 
appearance. Only the little forts on the Syr-Darya, erected by 
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the Russians on the site of the Khokand fortifications after 
their destruction and buming, look like those steppe posts 
which have been previously described. In Kasalinsk the. 
tnceinU of the fortress is entirely filled with one-storied honses 
of European pattem. Large and handsome Government build- 
ings, after the Russian model, rise prettily out of the small 
coUection of houses, and the straight, broad streets, with their 
mat Shops and booths, give quite a European charact^r to the 
little town, which can even boast of a small, but cleanly kept, 
hoteL 

The villages consist of small mud huts, which are surrounded 
by little store-rooms for grain, and by miserable winter stabling 
for the cattle, and are built, without any arrangement or order, 
on that portion of the coimtry which is watered by canals. 
They are enclosed by a circle of cultivated fields. Between the 
houses of the villages and towns are everywhere to be f ound the 
urU and kibükas of the nomad population, whose dwelüngs are 
also partly used by the settled inhabitants. The kUntka camps 
of the nomads, which often consist of hundreds of tents, are 
situated on the best pasture lands, without any particular order 
or division. Each chooses his place, just as it suits him, in 
agreement and peace with his neighbour. The site of these 
camps changes with the season, and as soon as the grass begins 
to fail. But a fixed rule is observed by the nomad races in the 
choice of their camps, and the limits of their pastures are also 
defined, so that, although each camp moves every autumn 
hundreds of versts away, the different tribes may nearly always 
be found agcün in the very place where they had previously 
pitched their camp. For since the steppes, as we before 
observed, and even the desert districts everywhere encroach 
on the cultivated and irrigated country, the nomad tribes live 
in their tents side by side, and associate with the settled 
population in the permanent habitations. 

The most important cities, which are also destined to acquire 
considerable note in future years, are Tashkend, Samarkand, and 
Khojend. Tashkend, situated some versts to the north of the 
Cherchik, which flows into the Syr-Darya, and watered by 
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numerous canals in connection with this river, is one of the 
largest and oldest eitles of Central Asia. The population of the 
town is estimated at from 75,000 to 80,000, while the wall 
of nine gates by which it is surrounded attains a length of one 
and a half Gennan miles = about 10 English miles. The 
gronnd thns enclosed runs in a long oval from west to east, and 
embraces a curious mixture of old Asiatic civilisation, combined 
with the elements of modern Bussian colonisation and European 
cultivation. Both elements are, however, evidently still rivals 
here ; but there can be no possible doubt as to which of the 
two must ultimately prevaiL Near the old box-like mud hovel 
of the Uzbeks rises a splendid Grovemment building, adomed 
with the Bussian eagle. Fast the heavy, creaking, and groaning 
two-wheeled arba of the Asiatic hurries, as if on wings, the fleet 
three-horse team of the Bussian officer, dashing through the 
wide streets and allSes of the European quarter, which is beau- 
tifully planted with trees. This so-called European quarter, 
which has hitherto occupied only a small comer in the southem 
portion of the town, is filled with the dwellings and barracks of 
the garrison, the administrative buildings, and store-houses, 
their symmetry, and the straightness of the partially paved 
streets, quite giving one the impression of being in a small 
Bussian provincial town. It is only the canals which run 
along the streets that remind you of its Asiatic origin. On the 
south end of the city lies the Bussian citadeL From the 
Bussian quarter northwards, aU traces of European civilisation 
soon disappear, and one again meets the previously described 
medley of narrow, winding, and dusty lanes and crowded 
houses, as is the case in the really Asiatic portion of the 
capitaL But even here progress is in the ascendant; for 
already the speculating and business-like Sarts of the old town 
are beginning to build houses in the European style, on the 
plan of the Bussian quarter, for the purpose of letting them out 
at the highest possible rent to the families of those officers and 
officials who require them. The Bussification of the Asiatic 
quarter is thus also progressing vigorously, and every year a 
large number of new European buildings are constructed, which 
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vie with each other more and more in comfort and tasteful 
appearance. The Satchaulin Square, for example, but a 
Short üme ago a dusty, harren wildemess, which quite main- 
tained its Asiatic character, and was chiefly used for the drilh'ng 
of the garrison, now lies in the middle of the Bussian quarter, 
and promises, in the form of an elegant quadrangle, to become 
the most beautiful part of the city. The quantities of trees 
planted by the Bussians neax all their buildings now form 
splendid walks, and penetrate far into the dusty, squalid district 
of the old town. The grand point and centre of the European 
quarter is the house and garden of the Govemor-General. The 
handsome park, adomed with all the Vegetation of Centi-al Asia, 
and at the same time with the most graceful plants and the 
loveliest flowers of Europe, which grow here in exceptional 
beauty and luxuriance, with its shady paths and waterfalls, is 
much patronised by the elegantly dressed wives of the oflBcers, 
who stroll about and enjoy the music of the military band, 
which plays here three times a week, and makes the enormous 
distance from Europe, the home of so many of its inhabitants, 
almost foTgotten, The garden, which contains charming plea- 
sure-grounds, ponds, and pavilions, is always open to the 
garrison, and serves in no small degree to alleviate the miseries 
of a residence in Turkestan during the oppressively hot and 
dusty sunmier months. The sum of 6,000 roubles was latcly 
granted for the embellishment of the garden alone.* A casino 
provides for the wants of the officers and their families in a 
style which is scarcely inferior to the European. Balls, concerts, 
and entertainments of every sort bring together the social 
elements of the Tashkend garrison, and, in the originality of 
their surroundings and scenery, may justly be said to surpass 
those of many a Bussian provincial city. Even the stranger 
will find all he wants at Gronow's spacious hotel, which has a 
fine garden, and is the furthest hostelry on the eastem side for 
travellers to Central Asia.+ 

* Ru99i4m Iwaiide, 1874. 

t Mr. Ker, in his " On the Road to Khiva" (1873) g^ves a rery humorous, 
eren if not attractire, description of the " El-Dorado" in question of a Central 
A«iatic hotel. 
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The centre of the Asiatic quarter, with its small low mud 
buildings, its hot and dusty Squares, its cool and shady lanes, 
forms the Tashkend bazaar, and the large caravansaries which 
are used as warehouses. Here are concentrated the life, the 
trade and commerce of the citj, as weU sus of the entire neigh- 
bourhood. The bazaar forms a small quarter of itself, and 
consists of an extensive series of spacious halls and numerons 
small streets and passages, which are roofed over in summer 
with poles and kamish mats,* as a protection against the sun, 
and present, with the motley coUection of gaudy goods, a very 
original and picturesque appearance. Each of the streets of the 
bazaar, with its halls, has its particular articles exposed for sale, 
so that the goods are to a certain extent arranged in the respec- 
tive quarters according to sorts and species, and can thus be 
easily found by the purchaser, in spite of the indescribable noise 
and confusion. Although the seUers at the bazaar comprise 
a medley of Bokharans, Persians, Afghans, and Jews, the Sarts 
always form the predominant element among thä mercantile 
Population. The Sart is naturally adapted for trade and barter- 
ing, and has but little interest or aptitude for anything eise. 
" If one looks," says Ker very graphically, in his description of 
the Tashkend bazaar, " at the endless stream of heavy, expres- 
sionless countenances, and loose, enervated limbs, one begins to 
understand how it was that so many thousands of these Sarts 
fled before a handful of Bussian riäes ; and one is reminded in 
the most vivid manner of the classical saying : ' Many persona, 
but few men.' " Thanks to its bazaar and cdravaTisaries, Tash- 
kend is already the centre of Asiatic commerce, and will become 
still more so in the future. Besides the principal bazaar, there 
are many smaller ones, which are always open, and provide for 
the daily needs of the inhabitants. They usually contain 
articles of household fumiture, such as pots and wooden goods, 
leathem articles, fruits, grain, &c, and are situated partly on the 
open streets, partly in small mud shops, which open on the 
Street. Tashkend thus possesses, in addition to the public 

* Mats, which the Kirghiz work very iieatly out of nithes (called "lram«til"), 
and which, with the poor, replace the carpets of the rieh. 
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buildings which we have named, 13 larger caravansaries, 700 
mosques, 16 higher educational establishments (called medressds), 
700 lower schools, two bazaars, and a multitude o£ shops and 
inns (called kcUarUerkhans), where the begging dervishes pass the 
night, and where opium is smoked« 

After Tashkend, the most important city of the Turkestan 

district is Samarkand, once the residence of Tamerlane, whose. 

tomb is here — the "earthly paradise,** as Persian poets have 

termed it. Samarkand is the capital of the newly acquired and 

fertile territory of Zerafshan, and comprises about 30,000 

inhabitants, for the most part Sarts or Tadjiks. This city, which 

as far back as in Timour's day was renowned for its splendour 

and size, now retains but little of its former magnificenca The 

small low mild houses crowd even here the inner town, which is 

dusty and monotonous, and the nnmerous mosques and gaily 

painted cupolas and minarets of which, as well as the huge 

palaces of its ancient rulers, begin more and more to lose their 

original character, being, as a general rule, transformed into 

magazines, warehouses, and barracks for Bussian military pur- 

poses. Some of the mosques do duty as Russian churches. 

Even here a Russian quarter is beginning to rise in the westem 

part of the town, containing the casino and the dwellings of the 

garrison and commandant. As a commercial centre, and as the 

most southem fortiiied point, Samarkand is of considerable 

importance to Russia. Of the other towns, those wliich one 

may especiaUy mention are Khojend, with 18,000 inhabitants, 

Chinaz, the best spot for the passage of the Syr-Darya, on the 

high road to Tashkend, Samarkand, &c. These resemble, in 

general, the Asiatic cities which we have already described, and 

their importance, as we shall see later on, is peculiarly military 

and strategicaL The most important of the small towns are also 

given in the tables as capitals of circles. 

Essentially diflfering from the usual character of the Central 
Asian territory is the Semirietchensk district, with its five 
circles. It has nowhere any of the stamp of the original 
Asiatic civilisation of the southern Uzbek states, but it bears 
very close resemblance to the districts of the West Siberian and 
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Orenburg Govemments. The inhabited and cultivated spots owe 
their origin chiefly to Russian colonisation, which began here 
much earlier than in Turkestan. Prior to this the nomad race 
of the Kirghiz-Kaissaks of the Great Horde, who have no 
settled abode, ruled alone in these regions. The Russian Settle- 
ments in the midst of the nomad populations are formed by 
Cossack and military colonies, which are scattered throughout 
the small towns and villages. According to the latest Statistical 
tables* the Semirietchensk district possesses five towns of 
circles, six stanitzas, eight larger villages, five peasant villages, 
and three military pickets on the Chinese border, amonnting in 
all to 28 inhabited places. In these localities there were, up to 
the year 1873, in all, three higher schools, 11 village schools, 
one mission school, two Tartar medress^y one commercial school, 
with a total of 18 schools and 15 churches. The same table 
estimates the nomad population at 510,000 for the year 1870, 
consisting of Kara-Kirghiz and Calmucks, about 21,000 Cos- 
sacks, and 6,400 Russian settlers, exclusive of a garrison of 
about 5,750 men.f Little is as yet known conceming the 
f uture, from an administrative point of view, of the Ili district 
The district, containing 1,293'52 German Square miles,^ seems 
stiU destined to remain for a time under the administration of 
the Govemor of Semirietchensk. 

As regards the Population of the Turkestan district, a clear 
and concise description of it is hardly possible. It has for a 
long time been, and still is, the object of the most profound and 
brilliant studies and inquiries, which, as in the case of the 
Caucasus isthmus, have not, however, yet found their complete 



* Itwestiya of the Imperial Russian Geographica! Society, 1873. 
t Among the Russian settlers were reckoned — 

Veteran soldiers .. .. .. •• 1,149 

Nohlemen . . • • . • . • • • 244 

Priests .. .. .. «. ,. 82 

Russian tradesmen .. •• .. •• 466 

„ Citizens •• .. .. •• 2,995 

„ peasants •• .. .. .. 1,464 

X See " Population of the Globe," by Behm and Wag.ier. 
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Solution.* The Russian occupation of the country has hitherto 
exercised but little influence on the character and mode of life 
of the old Population. European colonisation makes but slow 
progress, and the Eussian inhabitants, includiug the garrison, 
fonn a small and decreasing element among the old Asiatic 
inhabitants. Let us now cast a passing glance at the population 
of Turkestan, the elements of which are, on the whole, much the 
same as those of Khiva. 

The population of Turkestan may be classed under two 
separate heads, according to their origin and their mode of life. 
Their habits characterise them as a nomad and a settled popu- 
lation, distinctions which ase of particular importance from an 
administrative and military point of view, and thus especially 
serve our purpose. Eegarded ethnographically, the inhabitants 
may be said to be composed of two primary races, the Turco-Tar- 
taric and the Indo-Persian or Arian (Iranian). The tribes which 
belong to the former race, and which include the Kaissaks, Kara- 
Kirghiz, Uzbeks, Kuramas, and Turcomans, live chiefly on the 
Syr and its tributaries, whilst those of the latter inhabit mainly 
the river district of the Amu-Darya (Zerafshan). The Iranian 
race, which may be comprised under the name of Tadjik, 
represents the old aborigines of the Iranian country. It was 
subsequently subjugated by the Turk races, particularly by 
those known as the Uzbeks. The Uzbeks spread over several 
Khanates of Turkestan as f ar as Khiva, and have since remained 
the dominant race. Constant intermarriages between the con- 
querors and the earlier inhabitants and nomad Kirghiz resulted 
from this change of sovereignty. The numerous ramifications 
of these two chief races, and the tribes which have sprung from 
their union, have produced a confusion which it would puzzle 
the most skilful ethnographist of the present day to completely 
unraveL A regulär Classification of the races is theref ore hardly 
possible, and the same race appears to be calied indiscriminately 
Sart, Tadjik, or üzbek, according to the district to which it 
belongs. Of the various tribes which at the time of the Russian 

• See Lerch : " The Russian Turkestan, ito Population and Externa! ftela- 
tions." Rmnan Review, 3rd Tolume, 1872. 

T 
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occupation formed the old popuIation of the countiy, the fol- 
lowing are particularly conspicuous : — ^the Kazak or Kirghiz- 
K^ssaks, the Calmucks, the Kara or real Kirghiz, the Uzbeks, 
Sarts, Tadjiks, Kuramas, and Turcomans. A Classification of 
these diflferent races would be very simple, if one were only to 
class them, according to their mode of life, under two heads, 
nomad and settled, although from an ethnographical point of 
view this would not be exact, as the races mentioned above do 
not belong exclusively to one or other of the two categories, but 
partially to both. 

To the nomad portion of the popuIation the Edighiz-Kaiasaks, 
Kara-Kiighiz, Calmucks, and Turcomans in particular belong. 
Only a few Uzbeks lead a wandering life. The settled portion 
of the inhabitants — that ia to say, the occupants of the towns, 
villages, and farms — are chiefly represented by the Uzbeks 
(Kurama), Tadjiks, and Sarts. In the Syr-Darya and Zerafshan 
districts the Bussian settlers (exclusive of the garrisons) form 
but a small and rapidly decreasing popuIation. In the Semiriet- 
chensk district the colonies of peasants and Cossacks, as we 
have previously seen, have already greatly increased A few 
Kirghiz-Kaissaks are to be found settled in the towna 

The Kirghiz-Kaissaks, or Kazaks, as they are caUed to 
distinguish them from the real Kirghiz, with whom they have 
often been confounded, form the greater part of the nomad 
popuIation in the Govemment-Gteneral of Turkestan. The 
historical development of the three principal races of the 
Kaissaks, the Great, Middle, and Small Hordes, has been already 
recorded in the historical sketch, while their mode of üfe has 
been, to a certain extent, described in the Orenbuig section. 
The Kaissaks who belong to the Turkestan districts do not differ 
at all from the nomads already mentioned, who traverse the 
barren regions of the Kirghiz steppe, with their herds and feit 
urts, from the Caspian Sea far into the steppes of Siberia. They 
aU belong to a Turk race, which, it appears, received in process 
of time a streng admixture of Mongolian elements (Calmucks). 
a fact to which their strongly marked features, reminding one of 
the Mongolian type, their massive cheek-bones and their long 
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oval eyes bear ample testimony. But the most different types, 
according to races and pasture-grounds, are found among the 
Kai'ssaks, some showing the Mongolian element strongly, and 
others not at all. The Ka'issaks, as well as the Kara-Kirghiz, 
profess the Mahommedan faith (Sunnites), although they possess 
neither churches, mosques, nor regulär priests.* Travelling 
dervishes and mollahs, who play a great part among the settled 
population of Central Asia, axe but seldom to be met with 
among the avis of the Kaissaks, and ofifer here less spiritual con- 
solation than physical aid in cases of sickness among man and 
beast, as, owing to their great piety, they are famed for the 
possession, in addition to their medical knowledge, of super- 
natural secrets f or the healingofwounds and sickness byprayers, 
imposition of hands, &c. As Bussian subjects, the Kaissaks are 
divided into volosts, the administration of which is conducted on 
the same System as that of the steppes of Orenburg and West 
Siberia. The greater portion of the race leads a nomad life, and 
only a few individuals live either in, or in the neighbourhood of, 
the Turkestan towns, in houses and tents, cultivating the land 
on a small scale. The Kaissak is passionately attached to his 
wandering life, and it is only the most abject poverty or the 
virant of cameis and cattle which can persuade him to relinquish 
hiB beloved, ever-changing home on the broad steppe, in order 
to tili the soil and lee^l a quiet settled life. As soon as he can 
find the means, he forsakes his scanty plantations, and again 
sallies forth with his tents and his little flock. Agriculture is 
repugnant to the Kaissak, who despises a settled mode of life. 
The name of " Sart," which on the Syr-Darya gives one the 
idea of a townsman, is for him the most opprobrious epithet. 
The Turkestan Kaissaks usually remain in the mountains during 
the Summer, when heat and drought have parched and bumt up 
the steppe pastures ; in the autumn and spring, they take to the 
piain, and in the winter, they retire to the districts of the Syr- 
Darya and its tributaries, which are overgrown with rushes and 
saksavl, to pitch their winter quarters in a place where they can, 
at all events, find a small quantity of firewood as well as fodder 

* Bat they are not ao lacking in religion as many writen have made out. 
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for their flocks and herds. On account of the proximity of the 
Turanian mountains, the distances which the Turkestan Kaissaks 
traverse in their wanderings are bnt trifling in companson with 
those which the Orenburgers get over, who, for example, annually 
leave behind them upwards of 1,000 versts. Their atUs consist of 
urts, which lie scattered f ar and wide on the steppe, and of which 
more than from 20 to 30 seldom stand together; their sole 
occupation is that of cattle-breeding. The nomad portion of the 
Kaissaks is generally rieh, so that one may reckon, on an average, 
one camel, one cow, one horse, and 40 sheep to every urt* The 
hUntka tax amounts, as in the Govemment-General of Orenburg, 
to from 2*75 to 350 roubles per annum. The setüed agricul- 
tural Kaissaks, also called Ijintshi, are poorer ; but particularly 
those who roam along the left bank of the Syr and the desert of 
Kizil-Kum. Amongst the latter the taste for robbery is theref ore 
most stix>ng, and the more so as it is constantly being supported 
and encouraged by the Khivan rulers. One of their number is 
the well-known robber Sadyk, one of the worst enemies of the 
Russians, a man who also played a part in the last campaign. 

The Kirghiz-Kaissaks of the Turkestan district belong for 
the most part to the Great Horde, but also, to a certain extent, 
to the Middle, and only exceptionally to the Small Horde. If 
we except the circle towns and forts, the Kaissaks of the Small 
dnd Middle Hordes form the exclusive population in the north- 
western portion of the Syr-Darya province, and in the districts 
of Kasalinsk and Perovsk. In the Perovsk district a quarter 
only of the entire population is said to be agriculturist, and 
that to no great extent The remaining nomad population 
of the Syr-Darya province is principally composed of the 
Great Horde. The plains of the Semirietchensk province 
are inhabited exclusively by Kaissaks of the Great and 
Middle Hordes, while these share the mountainous southem 
districts with the Kara-Kirghiz. In the Syr-Darya province 
it is estimated that there are 93,400 kiiitkas, or 467,000 members 
of both sexes belonging to the Great, Middle, and SmaU Hordes ; 

* Wenjukow: '*The Busso-Aaiatic Frontier Luanda/' hj Captain Krahmcr, 
1873. 
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in the Semirietchensk dißtiict, 80,000 kUntkas, 400,000 members 
of both sexes belonging to the Great and Middle Hordes, thus 
making a total of 867,000 persona of both sexes. 

The Kara-Kikghiz, the true Kirghiz, are called by the 
Knssians Black, (Kara-Kirghiz) or Wild Mountain, Kirghiz, 
(IHkokamenngf), and by the Chinese BurrUs. They are alone 
ehtitled to the name of Kirghiz, which the Eussians who 
pressed eastward later on, wrongly applied also to the Kaiss£tks. 
The Kara-KiighLz are a mountain people, extending far 
beyond the southem borders of Turkestan, across the Tian- 
Shan and the Pamir plateau as far as the westem districts of 
of the mighty Kuen-Luen chain. They are a people of Turkish 
race, which, being allied in origin with the Kara-Kalpaks and 
the Uzbeks, has remained comparatively pure, and especially 
free from admixture with the Mongolians.* They are distin- 
guished by the regularity of their features from the Mongolian 
Kai'ssaks. The kindred Kara-Kalpaks, who wander about in the 
Khanate of Khiva, and particularly in the Amu delta, are even 
renowned for the beauty of their race, especially for that of their 
girls. In common with the Uzbeks, they form in the Khanate 
of Khokand the tribe of the Kiptchaks. The language of the 
Kara-Blirghiz is a Turkish dialect ; their religion, like that of 
the Kai'ssaks, is the Sunnite form of Mahommedanism, but they 
have neither mosques nor priests. The name of Kara-Kirghiz, 
t.e., Kirghiz of black, common, body, has been given to them, 
because they possess no aristocracy like the Kirghiz-Kaissaks, 
whose Sultans all profess to be, if not the direct descendants of 
DjengMs-Khan, at all events, those most nearly related to 
him by blood.+ They are divided into two principal branches, 
the right " On,** and the left " Sol** which are again split up 
into numerous tribes and families. Those who dwell in the 
Syr-Darya district belong for the most part to the former, and 
are the race of the so-called Sults. These live chiefly on the 
slopes of the mountains and in the mountain Valleys of the 
Turkestan highland, partly in the Syr-Darya, partly in the 

• PeUholdt: "Turkestan," p. 30. 
t Wenjukow : " Russo-Asiatic Frontier Lands," hj Captain Krahmer. 
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Semirietchensk provinces, and do not lead quite such a nomad 
life afi the Kaissaks. They are more or less firmly established in 
the mountain ränge, and are given to agricultnral puisuits. The 
nomad Kirghiz, who breed cattle, also lead a more regulär and 
less restless life than do the Kaissaks, pitching their tents or 
aids in greater numbers together in the same mountain Valleys. 
They represent here, to a certain extent, the Swiss of the 
Turanian highlahd, and are ruled by their eiders or manaps, 
who, at the same time, fulfil judicial functions. The character 
of the mountain Kirghiz is very rough, coarse, impetuous, and 
wayward. They form, beyond dispute, the most uncultivated 
and the wildest element of the Turkestan population. Their 
warlike and indomitable propensities give rise to uneeasing 
robberies and contests with their neighbours and among them- 
selves. Courage, a spirit of enterprise, and a sharp natural instinct, 
cannot, however, be denied them. Although Terentieflf describes 
them as rüde and heartless, wanting in every moral perception, in 
principle and honour, he nevertheless praises their wonderful 
talent for epic poetry, and their liking f or the story-teUers and 
verse-makers, who recite to their warriors, coUected in a curious 
circle, the heroic deeds of the great men of foreign lands. The 
interest displayed by those nomads in the news of recent events 
is marvellous, and much is made of the man who brings a bit of 
foreign news or an account of some recent occurrence into the a^td. 
He is received enfete, and as a reward is presented with a huge 
piece of beef, the great dainty of the tribe. Every one, there- 
fore, endeavours to be the first in spreading a report, and thus is 
explained, thinks Terentieff, in his charming and graphic 
Sketches, the mode by which news is disseminated with its well- 
known incredible celerity in the otherwise inaccessible steppe.* 
On the whole the Kara-Kirghiz are poorer in cattle than the 
Kaissaks. In the eastem part of the mountain rauge they breed 
a very useful animal, which the latter do not posses, the Thibet 
ox ; the Turkestan Sults confine themselves to cameis, horses, 

* The author himaelf had not the opportunity of coming into contact with 
the Kara Kirghiz ; he took the above details chiefly from Tereiitieff*s work on 
Bussian Central Asia. 
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and sheep. In the Syr-Darya province the mountain Kiighiz 
roam about but litüe, and then indeed in the districts of Tzakb, 
Aiüie-Ata, and in the former circle of Khojend ; they form, on 
the other hand, the principal population of the mountainous 
southem part of the Semirietchensk province (the circles of 
Tokmak, Issik-Kul, and Vemo^). In the Syr-Darya province 
there are, according to Lerch, 7,200 kibükas, and in the Semiriet- 
chensk 28,000 kibUkas, thns making a total of 35,200 kibükas, 
or 176,000 persona of both sexes. 

The Calmucks, who belong to the same race as those of the 
Cahnukow and Astrakhan districts, abready described in the 
Orenburg section, and who profess Lamaism, are of Mongolian 
origin, and remind one forcibly of the Chinese type. They are 
called by the Eussians there Chockly, i.e., pigtails, or pigtail- 
people. They wander about in the Semirietchensk district 
exclusively. Only a few foUow the regulär life of the towns 
and Settlements. Their number is estimated at 13,000 of both 
sexes. It is substantially increased by the addition of the 
Calmucks of the newly acquired Ili district, who are now 
reckoned among the subjects of Eussian Turkestan. 

The TüBKMENS, or Tijrcomans, as the name itself denotes, 
belong in like manner to the Turk race of which mention has 
previously been made, and are related to the Uzbeks. Their 
particular home is the Trans- Caspian steppe, to the north of 
the Atrek and of Persia, stretching into the Khanate of Khiva. 
We must, however, except a few, their number is variously 
estimated, who live as nomads in Eussian Turkestan and in the 
Zerafshan district, especially in the circle of Tzakh, whence they 
extend northward, but not beyond the mountain line, which 
runs westward as far as the Bukan mountains. The same may 
be Said of the nomad Kara-£alpaks, whose special home is the 
Khivan district on the southem part of the Sea of Aral. These 
tribes will not be described. 

UzBEK, Tadjik, and Sart — ^these three names mainly repre- 
sent the settled population of Eussian Turkestan. The use of 
these three denominations has, however, as we have already 
stated, not always been kept properly distinct Many persons 
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consider the Turkestan inhabitants, who bear these names, to be 
three separate, independent races. But the latest investigations 
show that, ethnographically, only the Uzbeks, as belonging to 
the great Turco-Tartaric family, and the Tadjiks— that is to say, 
the old settled Iranian aborigines, who were conquered and 
reduced to subjection by the Turkish element are to be regarded 
as separate races, and that the name of Sart has no ethnogra- 
phical, but rather a civilised and historical signification, and has 
no reference to their origin, but only to their mode of life.* The 
name of Sart was given by the Kirghiz, as a tenn of disdain, to 
all the races which led a settled life, in contradistinction to the 
nomads. Thus, the name of Sart can as well be applied to 
Uzbeks as to Tadjiks, but it in no way denotes any peculiar 
race of people. The designation of Sart, as applied to settled 
populations, dates particularly from the period when the Kir- 
ghiz nomads came into contact with the settled inhabitants of 
Turkestan, especially on the Lower Syr and in Khiva, while on 
the Upper Syr and Amu-Darya the dwellers in towns and 
viUages were almost everywhere denominated Tadjiks. An 
interchange of the names must inevitably often take place in 
both districts, so that accordingly Uzbeks, Tadjiks, and 
Kuramas, and even the Kirghiz living in the towns, may be 
called Sarts. Thus, among the settled population of Bussian 
Turkestan, one would from an ethnographical point of view only 
have to distinguish between Uzbek and Tadjik — between the 
dominant Turco-Tartars and the subjugated aboriginal Iranians. 
The Uzbeks, or OESBEGS,form the dominant population, which, 
when victorious, reduced to slavery the Iranian or Tadjik race, 
which was settled in the oasis or river districts of Turkestan. 
They, too, compose no particular nation or special race, but 
belong to the great Turco-Tartaric family, in which the Kaissaks 
are also included. The name of Uzbekf first appears in the 
history of Central Asia in the fifteenth centuiy, at the same 
time as that of Kaissak, the signification of whioh is " vagabond/' 

* This assertion is based on the following sources : Fedtschenko, Marthe, 
Lerch, Radlow, Wenjukow, PeUholdt, and Robert Shaw, 
t Lerch; and b\bo ** Rtutsian Review." 
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but by it no peculiar tribe was understood. The Turk races 
and tribes which formed the dominant class in the Kiptchak 
empire in Western Mongolia, at that time called themselves 
Uzbeks, but they in no way represented any particular people, 
being composed of a mixture of seveial Asiatic populations. 
Since the sixteenth Century, the Uzbeks have ruled in the 
Turanian highland, as also in the Khanates of Khokand, 
Bokhara, and Khiva, and cannot even here be regarded 
as a particular nation, but rather as a mixture of various 
Turco-Central-Asian elements, which only formed an entire 
whole by means of political union, and not on eu^count of 
their origin, and which differ from the other inhabitants of the 
country in language^ customs, and physique. Their rule over 
the native Tadjiks was founded neither on numerical nor on 
mental superiority. They were the conquerors, and the van- 
quished continued to look upon them, in their quality of mighty 
warriors, as their superiors, both from a political and an 
administrative point of view. Their language became the 
dominant one in the land except among the leamed. They thus, 
for instance, even to this day, form the aristocratic military 
element of the Central Asian population in Khokand, Bokhara 
and Khiva. The higher officials and functionaries of State 
especiaUy in the departments of taxation and duties, as well as 
the army and police, were recruited from them, as were also the 
Chiefs of the administration, the govemors, and the leaders of the 
troops, the beys, &c., being taken from them. Thus they had, both 
poütically and administratively, the power and influence of the 
country exclusively in their hands, a circumstance which even 
rendered them dangerous to the rulers of the Khanates, and 
enabled them to promote numerous risings against the sovereigns. 
The religion of the Uzbeks is Sunnite Mahommedanism. They 
have always been notorious for religious fanaticism ; and this 
has made them particularly hostile to the Christian strangers 
generally, and especially to the Bussians. 

The Uzbeks take great pride in their genealogy, and the 
various races and families into which they are divided enjoy 
diflTerent ranks and honours. Some of those, which have chiefly 
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fumished the heads of the nation and the rulers, conßider them- 
selves better than the others, and so fonn a kind of aristocracy. 
Thus their intermixture with the subject Tadjiks was slight, 
although these latter are socially — and particnlarly as f ar as 
property is concemed — ^their superiors, owing to their induBtry 
and talent for trade and commerce. Polygamy and the power 
of the Koran, according to which all True Believers are equal, 
have also had here an injurious effect on the exclusive tendency 
of the aristocratic Uzbek families, so that in Khiva particnlarly 
the Uzbeks have mingled not only with Kirghiz Clements, but 
also with the Tadjiks, who are there usually called Sarta One 
might divide the Uzbeks into three classes, according to their 
modes of life. The inhabitants of the towns and villages form, 
with the Tadjiks, the largest portion. Only a small number, 
the warrior dement, follow the wandering life of the Kiighiz. 
A third, but small, division combine the mode of life of both the 
nomad and settled population. These latter are agriculturists ; 
and as long as the cultivation of the soil retains them, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the watered districts of the rivers, they lead 
a settled life, partly in kibükas, partly in small f arms and stables 
buüt of mud, like the winter quarters of the Kaissaks, and 
during the other seasons they emigrate into the steppes, with 
their herds and feit tents, leading the unsettled, adventurous, 
but attractive life of true nomads. The Uzbek character gene- 
rally resembles in this respect that of the Kirghiz ; he loves a 
warlike and wandering life, and lives only in the towns with a 
view to money-making. The inhabitants of the city, who are 
in easy cii-cumstances and possess wealth, often leave their 
homes to wander about the steppe. The mode of life of the 
Uzbek in general resembles that of the Mongolian steppe, which 
is also peculiar to the Kaissak. Every kind of work and care is 
hateful to the Uzbek. In public life he makes this over to the 
energetic, diligent, and intellectually superior Tadjik or Persian ; 
in his own household, to his slaves, among whom may be 
reckoned his wives, according to their position. He never 
troubles himself about the bringing up of his children until 
they are able, when grown, to bear arms or to manage a horse. 
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They are then taken by their father on bis expeditions, and 
trained into warriors or bunters. Hunting, particularly witb 
falcons, on tbe small steppe, and tbe cbase of tbe steppe ante- 
lope, witb war exercises, sbam figbts, and horse races, often for 
prizes of great value, form tbeir favourite occupations. The 
rearing of dogs is tbeir especial deligbt Tbe greater part of 
tbeir life is, bowever, spent in a certain contemplative, tbougbt- 
f ul idleness peculiar to tbe Oriental, in tbe circle of tbeir barem, 
an idleness wbicb is only broken by tbe smoking of tbe nargbili 
or by tbe eating of opium, wbicb is taken tbere in small sticks 
as a honbon. A great deal of batbing or wasbing, wbicb is 
enjoined as a strict reügious exercise by tbe precepts of tbe 
Koran, and copious meals, at wbicb, according to European ideas, 
an incredible amount of meat is consnmed, form tbeir almost 
exclusive occnpation. Tbey are, as a rule, good-bearted, bos- 
pitable, and comparatively bonourable ; at least compared witb 
tbe treacberoTis cbaracter usnally to be found among Orientais. 

Altbongb originally of tbe same blood as tbe Eai'ssaks, tbeir 
extemal appearance bears less resemblance to tbe Mongolian 
type. Tbey are bigber in statnre tban tbe former, bave a 
strenger growtb of bair, especially on tbe face, and are, as a rule, 
rarely so bideously ugly in appearance as tbe Kirgbiz. Tbeir 
complexions are more brown tban yellow, tbeir eyes long, oval, 
and drooping ; tbe body is generaUy devoid of muscle, and is 
often of beautiful and symmetrical sbape. Extemally tbey 
remind one ratber of tbe Tadjiks, among wbom ideal, lovely 
forms are often seen. Tbis circiunstance may almost be 
accounted for by tbe presumption tbat tbe Uzbeks of tbe 
present day are to a great extent sprung from an intermixture 
witb Iranian elements.* As regards tbe number of tbe Uzbeks 
in Eussian Turkestan, it is scarcely possible to speak witb any 
certainty, as in tbe country itself , as already stated, tbe name of 
Uzbek is very loosely applied ; so tbat, on tbe one band, many 

* In tbe harems of the Uzbek nobles the Penian female slaTes are lenowned 
for tbeir beauty. In tbe Khanate of Khiva tbey are freqnently raised to tbe rank 
of legitimate wWet. Kara-Kalpak girlt are likewise mucb prized on account of 
tbe regnlarity of tbeir features. The fiaTOurite in tbe barem of tbe ruling Kbun 
of Khiva is the danghter of a Kara-Kalpak Khan. 
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Uzbeks pass for Sarts^ aiid, again, many Euramas pass for 
Uzbeks. The nomad llzDeks are not numerous in the Syr- 
Darya district ; they would appear to have been driven from 
their pasture grounds by the Eai'sseü^ who were dominant in 
Tashkend in the seventeenth Century.* These are now only 
found in the fonner circle of Khojend, and in the ciicle of 
Jizak, in the Zerafshan district, and number about 1,000 
kibitkaSy or 5,000 souls. The remaining Uzbeks form, together 
with the Tadjiks, the greatest part of the town and coimtiy 
population in the Syr-Darya and Zerafshan districts, but never 
inhabit the Semirietchensk district. The inhabited spots of the 
Easalinsk and Perovski circles are an exception to this rule. 
The Uzbeks are best represented in the former circle of 
Ehojend. Ko certain estimate of their number in that circle 
can be given, as the particulars derived from various sourcee 
are still very contradictory.f 

The Tadjiks represented, as we have already several times 
stated, ihe aboriginal Iranian population of the country, which 
is closely connected with the Persians, but much mixed up with 
other Clements in Bussian Turkestan, and in the Khanates of 
Central Asia. The name of Tadjik is chiefly used in its correct 
meaning on the Upper Syr and Upper Amu districts, while on 
the Lower Syr and the Lower Amu, particularly in Khiva, the 
name of Sart is appKed to the Tadjik population. The Tadjiks 
form the most important dement in Kussian Turkestan, and in 
numbers, are only inferior to the Kirghiz-Kaissaks. Although 
they are the conquered race, subject to the Uzbeks, they are, 
owing to the greater prosperity which they have acquired by 
their energy, their attention to business, and zeal for trade, the 
most influential portion of the Turkestan population. The 
Tadjiks are the best agriculturists, and spare no pains in their 
work ; they are the most skiUed artisans, and at the same time 
the most indefatigable commercial and trades-people. They are 
therefore, in comparison with the abject indolence ot the Uzbeks, 
in every respect the representatives of Central Asian civilisation 

* Lercb ; and also " Rtunan Review,** 

t Wenjukow reckons for the Syr-Darya district (indusive of Zerafshan) 
115,000 inhabitants. 
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and education. With but few exceptions the Tadjiks lead a 
settled life, and live in the midst of the other popnlations, chiefly 
in the Zerafshan district in the south-easterly part of the Syr- 
Darya district, and especially in the towns of Tashkend, 
Turkestan, Chemkent, Khojend, Samarkand, &c. 

The extemal appearance of the Tadjiks proves more than 
anything eise their Aryan descent. They remind one forcibly of 
the Iranian type, although they are less brown in complexion 
than the Persians of the present day. Among the Tadjiks and 
the Sarts one finds perfect ideal forms, the regularity and per- 
fection of which, particularly in the Khanate of Khiva, more 
than once surprised the author, and reminded him of the 
European race. The Tadjiks in Turkestan, and the Sarts in 
Khiva, have very handsome countenances, with high forehead, 
expressive, large, and often very beautiful eyes, well-formed and 
finely cut nose, small fresh lips, and fine, daxk hair, with a par- 
ticularly strong and luxuriant growth of beard. The types of 
the Tadjiks, however, as a rule, vary veiy much, and show traces 
of considerable intermixture with other elements. Besides the 
Persian, one sees traces of the Uzbek, Hindoo, Arab, Jew, and 
even Bussian elements — a circumstance which maybe explained 
by the fact, that the harems of the Sarts have been recruited 
by female slaves from all the neighbouring districts, and this to 
a comparatively greater extent than has been the case with the 
Uzbeks, as, on account of their wealth and usurious habits, they 
are able, to a great extent, to supply their harems from distant 
markets. Very different and conflicting opinions have been 
expressed with regard to the character and qualities of the 
Tacyiks. As far as my acquaintance with the Sarts in E^hiva 
went, they formed, in my opinion, most decidedly, the portion 
of the Central Asian population for which I feit the least 
sympathy, and I much preferred the Kirghiz and Uzbeks. The 
Tadjiks, as far as activity is concemed, fiU to a certain extent in 
Central Asia the position of the Jews in Europe ; they live only 
for their own private interests and gains. Trade and bcurter are 
everything to them, and they willingly sacrifice to these their 
honour and their conscience. For the sake of the smallest profit. 
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they will undertake the longest joumeys, make the most untiring 
exertions, and barter wife and child, honour emd fatherland. 
At the same tüne, they are a prey to the basest vices which are 
to be met with anywhere, and are spiritually, as well as morally, 
cormpt, cowardly, devoid of courage and of energy (except for 
gain), and have an inconceivable dread of everything connected 
with arms and war. Compelled by the Khan to take up axms, 
they have always, wherever practicable, sought refuge in flight, 
and thousands were put to an ignominious rout by a few 
Russian bayonets. Although, in the presence of their superiors, 
they are apparently well disposed, ready for service and docile« 
they are, on the other band, doubly tyrannical, relentless, and 
brutally cruel in their treatment of their slavea From their 
general character, they appear nothing but tahe, treacherous, 
and grasping, cringing to and flattering their rulers, from whose 
favour they hope to derive advantage. Although, from their 
capacity for work and industry, they are quieter, and in political 
matters more indifferent and less partisans, than the Uzbeks, 
they are, notwithstanding, politically much less to be depended 
on than the latter, as they regulate their opinions according to 
circumstances, and are always a time-serving race. They are 
of great importance, owing to their wealth and their consequent 
ability to pay, a consideration which plays a great röle among 
Central Asian rulers. By means of bribery and an enormous 
sacrifice of money, they even often attain to high positions in 
the State, in which they are then still less honourable, and still 
more intriguing, than the Uzbek officials. 

The religion of the Tadjiks is Mahommedanism, although 
they, as it seems to me, do not lay more stress on its exercises 
than their worldly and material interest would appear to require. 
But, in spite of all this, the Tadjiks represent, unfortunately, 
the most civilised portion of the Central Asian population. 
They are not only the representatives of trade, industry, and 
commercial activity, but, quite as much, of leaming, art, and 
science. They are skilled in languages, and most of them know 
how to read and write. The characteristics which Wenjukow 
gives in his description of the Tadjiks are very striking. 
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According to him, the feeling of nationality does not concem 
them much ; the Tadjik is more cosmopolitan than the Uzbek 
and Kirghiz^ and, in consequence, has the knack of adapting 
hünself to a foreign yoke. The sentiment of national and 
personal honour is, therefore, poorly represented in him. He is 
swaggeiing, but not proud; he devotes all his powers exclusively 
to the pursuit of gain, and is not particular in his choice of the 
means of accumulating wealth, provided that he be not per- 
sonally opposed by a decided and menacing rival, in which case 
he loses conrage. He has a stränge invincible dislike to fighting 
of every kind, and to arms — a fact which has given him, among 
the bold and warlike Turk races, the TJzbeks and Kirghiz, 
the disdainful epithet of " Sart " and " Sadyk," which means 
''comipted." 

Thus much respecting the general characteristics of a race 
which, in spite of its pleasing appearance, as compared with 
the often hideous, Mongolian-like countenances of the Turk 
races, and in spite of the many advantages which it possesses, in 
the matters of commercial activity, education, and enlighten- 
ment, which the author had opportunities of witnessing both in 
public and private life during his brief sojoum in Khiva, only 
inspired in his mind a feeling of disgust and aversion. In the 
public life of the capital of Bussian Turkestan the Tadjik is 
mostly to be met. His zeal and energy make him appear füll of 
business in every place ; in all the streets and Squares, in all tha 
bazaars and caravanmrieSy he carries on his affairs, his barter, 
and his trade. But in private life he shuts himself within his 
earthen walls, so that one has seldom the good fortune to have a 
glance into the unsightly, dirty, and dark mud ehest which 
serves him as a habitation. As in the case of the Uzbeks, it 
will be scarcely possible to ^ve any satisfactory details as to 
numbers.* 

The KxmAMA or Kuraminzes take their name from the 
old Kurama, now Tashkend circle, in which the administrative 

* Wenjukow reckons for all Central Asiatic countries about 900,000 Tadjiki» 
of which namber 215,000 were to be counted for the Rassian territory (inciusiTe 
of Zerafshan). 
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capital is aituated. They form a curious mixture of the most 
varied elements, and, preponderating over the setüed inhabitants 
of the Tashkend circle, they also partiallj dwell in the capital 
itself. They even give themselves öut as Uzbeks, which they 
are scarcely justified in doing. They must have sprang from a 
mixtuie of the poor Kirghiz, who had not the means of 
supporting themselves by their flocks, and who settled in the 
neighbonrhood of the Sarts, in the villages or suburbs of 
Tashkend, with the Citizens ; that is to say, the settled popula- 
tion both Uzbeks and Sarts, or Tadjiks. The number of the 
Eurama, who are neither to be reckoned as Sarts, nor as Uzbeks 
or Eirghiz, is estimated at from 50,000 to 60,000 kibükas in 
the circle of Tashkend.* 

The HiNDOOS are scattered in small nnmbers over the 
countries of the Turanian highland, and are to be met with in 
Russian Turkestan, particularly in the towns of the Zerafishan 
district, where they are in trade, and amount, according to 
Wenjukow, to about 1,000 individuals. A portion of them 
wander about in the inhabited districts, occupying themselves 
with agriculture and handicraft, and forming to a certain extent 
the gipsies of Central Asia. 

Of the Semitic race, the Arabs, Afghans, and Jews remain 
still to be mentioned. The Afghans are chiefly found in the 
Samarkand district as traders or political refugees, and par- 
ticularly in the city of Tashkend. The same may be said of a 
small number of Arabs, who are still the descendants of the 
first Mahommedan conquerors, and are occupied in the Zerafshan 
district with carpet-weaving, cattle-breeding, and horse-dealing. 
A good many are even said to take Service in the army of 
Bokhara. Lastly, the Jews are scattered about in most of the 
towns of Turkestan as smsdl tradesmen. They are to be recog- 
nised by their peculiar little curls, as well as by the characteristic 
kaftan, to which they are everywhere strongly attached. They 
are, as a rule, on a very low level, and are much despised by the 
natives. Indeed, so base are they considered in Central Asia, 
that they cannot even be converted into money as slaves in the 

* According to Wenjukow « 49,000; according to PcUholdt « 60,000. 
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inarkets. The kidnappers of the steppe do not generally think 
it worth while to capture them for slaves, and let them go free. 
There are scarcely 1,000 of them in ftussian Turkestan. 

The Pebsians only appear occasionally in the Bussian 
district They are, as a rule, slaves in Central Asia^ and are 
caught in hundreds, particularly by Turcomans on the Persian 
frontier, and sent to the Asiatic slave-market. On account of 
their Shiite religion, they are so hated by the orthodox Sunnites 
that it is considered a work well-pleasing to God to torment and 
maltreat the Persian slaves as much as possible. In the 
Enssian districts, where slavery is abolished and is strictly 
put down, many fugitive and emancipated Persian slaves have 
coUected, who now, being naturally without any means of 
subsistence, seek a scanty and laborious livelihood. They came 
alao partly from the Caucasus, and reached Turkestan by way of 
Siberia. The philanthropic principles of the Eussians, M^ho 
have everywhere most energetically opposed the System of 
slaveiy, have not been very successful as far as the Persians are 
concemed; for, reduced by want and misery to the direst 
extremities, despised and maltreated by the orthodox Sunnites, 
they have often been compelled to take to a predatory mode of 
life. Several organized Persian robber-bands have for years 
Bcoured the southem circles of the Syr-Darya district, and have 
already more than once attacked and plunderod the Eussian 
Caravans. The ringleaders are partly liberated or escaped 
slaves from Bokhara and Khiva, partly prisoners from Siberia.* 

We must, in conclusion, mention the Eussians and 
EüROPEANS in general, who, exclusive of the garrisons and the 
few Eussian inhabitants of the town of Tashkend, as well as of 
the Semirietchensk district, form only a smaU proportion of the 
Turkestan population. The Semirietchensk district has for the 
most part belonged for a number of years to Eussia, so that 
there haa been ample time by degrees to found villages and to 
establish permanent settlemcDts. But, in spite of this, the 
Eussian inhabitants have hitherto formed, even here, only a 

* They committed the well-known robbery on the Russian caravan on the 
Khokand frontier in 1873» 
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trifliog element of the entire population. As we have seen, the 
number of the Bussian settlers in the country amounts to about 
27,400. The Syr-Darya and Zerafshan districts have, up to the 
present day, had no Cossack settlement, or, if so, but a very 
scattered one ; later on, one may reckon npon a species of 
colonisation from the discharged and married non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers. A gieat number of women and girls 
annually accompany the transport of the reinforcements from 
Orenburg to Turkestan. The Bussians, not including the 
garrisons, form the majority of the inhabitants of Fort Kasalinsk 
(2,950 of both sexes), and Perovsk (3,400 of both sexes), as 
weU as the little forts of Julek (16 of both sexes) and Fort 
No. 2 (8 of both sexes). Moreover, the population of the 
capital of the govemment is said to contain a considerable 
European element According to Lerch, in the year 1868 the 
Asiatic portion of Tashkend included 76,092 individuals of both 
sexes,* among whom there were only 38 Bussians and 610 
Tartars from Bussia. But the Bussian quarter, according to a 
census of the year 1871, is said to contain 2,073 inhabitants of 
both sexes, among whom are 1,289 Bussians, 110 Germans^ and 
18 Poles, not including garrison troops. Besides these, 46 
individuals were set down as Danes, Swedes, Finns, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Grusins, Moldavians, Persians, and Bashkiraf 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the statistics of the 
area and population given in the summary have to be amended» 
owing to the recent additions of territory in Turkestan and in 
the Zerafshan district, and the gain of the mountain country of 
Farab, Maghian, and Kishtud, which was the result of the 
Abramoff expedition in 1870, and also owing to the enlaigement 
of the Semirietchensk district, by the acquisition of the Kuldja 
or Ili district in the year 1871. As far as our knowledge ot the 
first-named mountain country enables us to go, about 640 houses, 
with their inhabitants, have been added to the administration of 
Samarkand; and, besides these, several districts in the inune- 

* 41,377 male« and 34,715 females. 

t According to Lerch tho Russian quarter contained altogether 2.073 
inhabitants of both sexes. 
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diäte neighbourhood have become tributary to Eussia. Lerch 
includes in the peoples of the Kuldja district the so-called 
Taranchis, the Dungans, Chinese, Mantchus, Sibos, Cahnucks, 
Kaissaks, and XartvKirghiz. Their total may amount to about 
12,000 families of the settled, and 10,000 tents of the wander- 
ing, Population.* 

If we combine all the statistics of the numerons and varied 
popnlations, we may estimate that of the whole of Bussian 
Turkestan, at the be^nning of the year 1873, at about 1,670,000 
individuals of both sexes, inclusive of the newly acquired 
Kuldja district; and at 1,780,000 individuals of both sexes, 
if the nomad and settled populations are included.t According 
to this calculation, apart from the Ili district, there are about 
104 persons to every Gennan Square mile ; but it is to be bome 
in mind that the settled inhabitants are almost exclusively 
limited to the few towns and watered plains, while the whole of 
the remainder of the district, in its enonnous extent, is only 
traversed by the wandering nomads, and has no fixed settle- 
ment An endeavour has been made in the preceding table 
(pp.255, 256), in accordance with the area details of Strelbizki and 
the division into govemment circles, to give the number of the 
population both nomad and settled. But this division could 
not be adhered to throughout, as — for example, for the Zeraf- 
shan district — Statistical data were only to be found relative to 
the inhabitants in general, without any distinction between 
their settled and wandering habits. The numerical notes given 
in the table, which are chiefly taken from Lerch's list, aim only 
at presenting a general picture of Turkestan affairs, and cannot 
therefore lay claim to any precise Statistical completeness — a 
thing which is still impossible, owing to the brief period of the 
Eussian occupation and administration. The diiferent sources 
of statistics on Turkestan, moreover, agree very little on this 
subjectj 

* According to Lerch, and also according to the '* Rusiian Review** this would 
gi?e a total of 100,000 inhabitants. 

t These fignies are only approzimate, and are based on snppoeition. 
^ Strelbizki in his "Tables" of 1875; the Suvonn Almanae of 1875; 
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In spite of this motley mixture of populations and of their 
different interests, and their vaiious customs^ tastes, and habits, 
it may generally be said of the Turkestan people that, since ita 
subjection to Bussian dominion, it has yielded peaceably and 
quietly to the new order of things, and as a rule, if we except 
the fanatical priesthood, has leamed to acknowledge the benefits 
which a European administration has conferred upon it With a 
wise moderation, the nomad population has not been curbed in 
its instinctive leaning to freedom and independence ; it con-> 
tinues to live acconÜDg to its old customs and traditions, and 
now enjoys, under Russian protection, the assured possession of 
its property, which is at last removed from the cupidity of the 
steppe robbers and from the arbitrariness of oppressive tyrants. 
Even the Tttdjiks and Sarts can only have gained by the change 
of the political Situation. Owing to the Stimulus lent to com- 
merce and industry by the numerous wants of the Bussian 
troops and settlers, their prospects of new barter and profit must 
have considerably brightened of late. Only the Uzbek famüies, 
which have been shom of their power and influence, can have 
feit displeasure thereat These, in order to avoid subjection to 
Bussia, have partly returned to their beloved wandering exis- 
tence, partly migrated to the still sovereign Khanates; the 
remainder, however, seem to have yielded to the inevitable, and 
live, as before, in the larger towns of the Bussian district 
Peace and order, contentment and submissiveness, prevail, as a 
rule, among the Asiatic population. The robberies and attacks, 
of which so much has been heard of late years from the south- 
eastem border districts, had no political importance, but 
originated, as has already been stated, principally among 
impoverished and ruined Persian refugees and liberated slaves. 
Moreover, as the Khanate of Khiva, once the permanent crater 
of disturbance and excitement, with its fanatical rulers, remains 
permanently under Bussian influence and military supervision, 
it is to be expected that the very diflRcult task of assimilating 
the mixed and various populations of Turkestan, as well as of 

Terentieff, 1875; and other toorces, all disagree as to the figorea, a&d aU dedaie 
they cannot give them exacüy, bat only on auppositioo. 
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Eussifying them, will proceed without hindrance, in future 
yeare, gradually and naturally. This ought to foUow all the 
more qnickly, as it is the destiuy of Eussia, by the impulse 
lent to trade and industry, and by the increase of agriculture 
and civilisation^ which must foUow from a System of Irrigation 
and canal construction, as weU as by the training and education 
which school instniction gives, to accuatom the unsettled, 
Wandering portion of the inhabitants of the country to the 
adoption of orderly and regulated habits and manners. That 
such plans and arrangements are eamestly kept in view by the 
Government is proved by the great activity which has been 
shown in every department of the Turkestan administration 
duiing the last few years.* 



General Conditions and Strengte of the Armies in the 

MlLTIARY DISTRICT OF TURKESTAN. 

We have seen, in the foregoing chapters, how the development 
of the military position in the two military districts of the 
Caucasus and Orenbnrg accompanied, pari passu, the historical 
events which resulted from the acquisition of the two provinces 
in the course of the last Century. The Organization, existence, 
and character of the provincial war strength of those districts 
were direet consequences of that kind of campaigning which was 
required and called forth by the greater or smaller capacity of 
resistance, and by the defensive powers of the wild country and 
inhabitants. The hold character, warlike disposition and ten- 
dendes of the fanatical mountaineers of the Caucasus demanded, 
in the impenetrable mountedn land, the entire energies of a weU- 
disciplined regulär army. Even with such an army, it was only 
after long years, and after many a hotly contested battle, that it 
became possible to penetrate, step by step and by slow degrees, 
vo the recesses of the mountain chain. The fights in the 

* These are facts, in spite of the sharply critical and contradictory opinion of 
Mr. Schuylcr. 
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Gaucasus, in which the enemy were provided with fire-arms and 
guns of every description, some of which were the same modern 
weapons which the Bussian army possessed, compeUed Russia to 
despatch to the scene of action the cream of her regulär forces. 
The army of the Caucasus has been fonned out of these 
elements, and, thanks to continual fighting, has grown into a 
most serviceable and well-drilled Corps. But the low Standard 
of military attainments displayed by the steppe populations of 
the Orenburg district did not necessitate the employment of an 
organised regulär force, to such a degree. As we have abready 
Seen, the Cossacks alone were at first sufficient to guard the 
fix)ntier, and to penetrate still further in an easterly direction. 
It was more for purposes connected with the garrisoning, occu- 
pation, and administration of the newly acquired steppe 
districts that the border troops, the line battalions (cordon 
battalions), were employed, and they were raised not so much 
for offensive Operations, as for the keeping of peace and order in 
the provinces. Even to this day the troops of the Govemment- 
General of Orenburg are not altogether to be considered as a 
regulär army; whüe, on the other band, the well-organized 
troops of the Gaucasus compose one of the best, or, at any rate, 
most serviceable and complete, divisions of the whole Bussian 
army. 

The war strength of the Turkestan militaiy district is 
between those of the other two provinces. While the r^ular 
forces preponderate in the Gaucasus, and the irregulär (besides 
the local troops) in the Orenburg district, Turkestan has the 
advantage of both, as it combines the ingredients of the Gossack 
army, of the frontier troops or line battalions, with those of the 
regulär active army. The troops are anned with the newest 
weapons (Turkestan rifle brigade, artillery brigade, and sapper 
Company), and are tolerably well prepared for active Service, 
countless expeditions and campaigns having taught them to 
work well together. The development and Organization of the 
Turkestan troops have also progressed in proportion to the growth 
of Bussian conquest and teiritorial acquisition, which has 
taken place only during the last ten years, and is, therefore, 
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8tül far from being concluded. The military Situation, as well 
as the civil administration, of the country must only be 
regarded as provisional, and it is in most cases difficult to pro- 
nounce a definite opinion respecting them. The account which 
we gave in the introduction of the progress of historical events 
shows the manner in which the Turkestan forces were gradually 
extended. At the first start, the warlike expeditions on the 
Lower Syr were undertaken with the troops of the Orenburg 
district, with the infantry of the Orenburg line or frontier batta- 
lions, and with the cavalry and artillery of the Orenburg 
Cossack army. But it was soon discovered that on the banks of 
the Syr» in the cultivated and thickly populated portion of 
Turkestan, the Bussians had to deal with another and far more 
powerful enemy than they had met with before in the rüde and 
undrilled horsemen of the steppe, who, without intelligence 
and without means of defence, sought safety solely in an oflfen-. 
sive encounter with cold steel, and were totally unable to offer 
any effectual resistance to the fire-arms of the Bussian infantry. 
With the occupation of the mouth of the Syr, and the advance 
of the Bussians beyond that river, em entrance was effected into 
the region of the Ehokand district, where the inhabitants had 
dwelt for centuries in weU-built towns and villages, in streng 
citadels and forts, and were able to offer a tolerably well organized 
Opposition to the Bussian troops. Besides the wild cavalry 
bands of the hostile populations of the steppe, larger and 
compact masses of troops were here opposed to the Bussians 
and they possessed also an infantry fumished with fire-arms. 
and even a kind of artillery with veiy primitive and home- 
made cannon. Although timorous in open field, in fighting for 
their religion and national independence they showed consider- 
able capacity and energy when they acted as garrisons of the 
numerous small fortresses, which were even defended with 
cannon. 

Although these forts, as far as the value of their fortifications 
and their impregnability were concemed, were scarcely on a par 
with those erected in the Middle Ages before the invention of 
gunpowder, they nevertheless formed very favourable points of 
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Support for the defence of the Central Asian armies, which, like 
all Turkish troops, being only capable of work and resistance in 
defensive Operations behind walls, offered at the outset several 
not inconsiderable obstacles to the advance of the soldieis of the 
Eussian expedition, who were not to be despised either for their 
quality or quantity. Owing to the veiy unfavourable strategical 
Position, particularly in the difficulties of communication with 
the rear — ^at the beginning of the campaign on the Lower Syr 
there had been no connection with the district of Semiiiet- 
chensk, which at that time belonged to West Siberia — ^the 
Central Asian foe had aUies which rendered him anything 
but contemptible ; and even if he were not to be compared 
with the mild, brave, and obstinate mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, he yet needed the formation of a very serviceable 
and disciplined corps, and, later on, the permanent Organization 
of a useful army of occupation, thoroughly capable of resistance, 
which, just like its predecessor in the Caucasus, had to remain 
constantly mobilLsed, and prepared at any moment for marching 
or battle. 

The Clements which could be taken from the Orenburg 
military district were very soon, as we have stated, discovered 
to be insufficient New field battalions, taken and recraited 
from the European army and the European provinces, were 
therefore formed on the pattem of those which we have named, 
the Organization and equipment of which grew more and more 
like those of the rest of the Bussian infantry; and even rifle 
battalions quite on the European model were finally formed, 
and the Cossack artillery, which was insufficient in numbers, 
was strengthened by regulär batteries. The strongholds of the 
country were often only taken after repeated and vigorous 
bombardments, and in many cases at first, only after a long 
siege, by storming. The arming of the captured fortresses, or of 
those erected to insure the communication and military occupa- 
tion of the conquered districts, demanded a greater nimiber of 
fort guns. Thus by degrees a larger artilleiy maUrid was 
conveyed to and collected in Turkestan, which promises, in 
process of time, to form the basis of a very respectable force. 
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It was only the cavalry of the Cossack army which came up 
to the requirements of the Asiatic campaign; it consisted 
excluaively of the polks and sotnias of the Ural, Orenburg, and 
Semirietchensk Cossacks. The rapid conquest of the new 
district, and the abnormal and stränge social conditions of the 
country, were too nnfavourable to Eussian colonisation to 
develop with any quickness a Cossack settlement in the Syr- 
Darya district. Even to this day there are therefore no genuine 
Torkestan Cossacks. The reinforcements and recruits had, con- 
sequently, to be supplied almost excluaively from the European 
portions of the Empire, so that the armies in Turkestan and 
European Russia are simileo'ly composed. If we also consider 
the influence which the warlike and eventful character of a 
Central Asian campaign must necessarily have exercised 
on the composition of the Turkestan officers' corps, we shall 
clearly perceive that the troops of the Turkestan military 
district, particularly the infantry, in intrinsic value and 
character resemble far more the regulär field army of the 
Caucasus than the Orenburg frontier troops. The Turkestan 
army resemble the regulär field or active troops as much in 
skill, drill, and discipline, as in composition, position, equipment, 
and training. 

We might even almost assert that, owing to the policy 
adopted by Bussia in Central Asia, the military afifairs of 
Turkestan have of late years enjoyed a larger share of the 
attention of the chief military authorities at St Petersbuig than 
those of any of the other military districts. The fact of the 
expedition to Ehiva having been long recognised as inevitable 
may even at that time have had something to do with the 
particular care which was bestowed on the development of the 
Turkestan army, while the further progress of Bussia in Central 
Asia, which is still reserved for the future, and is unavoidable 
in process of time, must entail new formations, improvements, 
and extensions. 

If we wished to make a critical comparison between the 
difierent bodies of troops of the three military districts, which, 
without any particular cohesion, yet possess, to a certain extent. 
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characteristic and peculiar qualities, and — in Üieir division into 
"Caucasian," "Orenburg," and "Turkestan" troops — even in 
private intercourse, evidently take a certain separate interest as 
well as a kind of local pride in their militarj district, we should 
be led too far, and into too great detail. The Student of the 
history of the Asiatic campaigns will be the best judge of 
thoir Performances and skill in warfare. 

We will therefore confine ourselves to only a few obser- 
vations, bearing in mind that opinions differ greaüy, even in 
Russia, as to the resistance offered to the Gaucasus and Tor- 
kestan troops by the inhabitants of the eountry. 

No doubt has, however, ever been thrown upon the obstinacy, 
valoor, and warlike qualities of the Caucasian mountaineers, nor 
ou the unspeakable exertions, toils, and perils^ as well as impor- 
tance of the battles, often hotly contested and disastrous, which 
the undaunted and hardy Russian troops vainly fought for a 
long time amid the pathless mountains and ravines of the 
Caucasus. The glory of the Caucasian troops has everlastingly 
been established by the fame of their mighty and brave enemies, 
throughout the whole of Europe. But the case is different as 
regards Turkestan. One often hears it stated that there could 
be here no mention of a serious enemy, and that the aimies 
composed of thousands of Asiatics often fled, panicHstricken, 
before a few Russian bayonets. But this is deddedly going too 
far. Although the campaigns in Turkestan have no deeds of 
fame and heroism to boast of, like the protracted history of the 
Caucasian mountain war, the Performances of the Turkestan 
army are, in their way, just as remarkable and glorious as those 
of the troops in the Caucasus. In drawihg any such com- 
parison, one must not lose sight of the particular circumstances 
which existed in both episodes of the extension of Russian 
dominion. 

The struggle in the Caucasus lasted for more than half 
a Century ; scarcely ten years sufficed to complete the conquest 
of the Syr-Darya district in its present form. But while the 
troops in the Caucasus had to encounter the almost insuperable 
obstacles of the inhospitable mountains of the Caucasus, in 
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Turkestan, the districts of Khokand and Bokhara lay for the 
most part open in the piain before them, and a great, and partly 
navigable river, served as a favourable line of communication. 
On the other band, the Caucasus was situated on the frontier of 
European Bussia, and heul, by tho Black and Gaspian Seas, easy 
communication with that country. Climate and Vegetation 
were in general favourable to Operations in the Caucasus. The 
Caucasus has no really desert districts. In Turkestan all 
strategical matters were far more difficult. Yast and harren 
steppes separated the scene of the Operations from European 
Sussia, even indeed from the inhabited portions of Bussian 
Asia, so that there was either absolutely no commimication with 
the rear, or communication presenting imheard*of difficulties. 
Districts poor in Vegetation, harren, sandy deserts, which aflforded 
throughout no point of defence to the soldiers, who were sur- 
rounded by the warlike mounted bands, obstructed the exertions 
of the weak and small expedition corps. In the Caucasus, 
European Bussia, being the basis of the active army, could 
without any particular difficulty fumish fresh supplies and 
reinforcements, but in Turkestan the troops always acted in com- 
plete Isolation, without any other communication with the rear 
than that supplied by the little forts which they had hastily 
erected here and there in the steppe. There was not the 
slightest basis for Operations ; all heul to be fumished anew. 
Not only was there dearth of provisions of all kinds, but they 
even feit the need of the most essential of all necessaries — 
drinking- water. It was only when the greatest part of the 
work was done, when they had penetrated along the Syr in 
a south-easterly direction as f ar as the mountain chain, that the 
aspect of things grew better, and they reached the well-culti- 
vated and inhabited parts of Turkestan. Looking at all these 
difficulties, the less warlike qualities of the Central Asiatic 
people can hardly be taken into too great consideration. It 
cannot be denied that in the open field the troops and armies of 
Khokand and Bokhara, which were often from five to ten times 
the number of their adversaries, some of them being well armed, 
and, moreover, provided with fire-arms and cannon, their sarbcisses 
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corresponding in some measure to r^ulax European troops, 
alwajs beliaved in a cowardly manner^ and, instead of o£fering 
firm resistance to the energetic progress of the diminutive 
Bussian forces, always sought safety in a hasty and wild flight* 
But the same may also be said of the peoples of the Caucasus ; 
for even they held their ground but seldom in the open field, 
sheltering themselves rather in their mountain strongholds 
and fortresses, and from thence falling en masse upon the 
Ruasian troops, who were less favourably situated. In their 
Castles, and mud towns, the inhabitants of Khokand and Bokhara 
perhaps defended themselves with quite as much energy and 
desperate courage as did the Caucasians in their mountains. 
But in no case did the numerical superiority of the enemy 
appear so overwhelming as in Turkestan, where deeds may be 
recorded which will bear favourable comparison with those in 
the annals of all other campaign8.t The advance of the Bussian 
troops into the southem and more easterly districts, which 
belong to the Central Asian chain of mountains, invested the 
Central Asian war rather with the character of a difficult and 
troublesome mountain war, as that which occurred earlier in the 
Caucasus. If one compaxes the means and the strength of the 
troops engaged in both wars, the Performances and rapid suc- 
cesses of Üie Turkestan troops may even call forth more 
astonishment than the triumphs won by degrees in the Cau- 
casus, after a long and toilsome struggle. 

Now, as regards the composition of the Turkestan army, it 
.consists, as we have already stated, of the three elements which 
are parücularly noticeable in the troops of Bussian Asia— of 
regulär field troops, on the European model; of frontier or 
*' line " troops ; and, lastly, of irregulär troops of the Cossack 
army. But all the three different elements can, on occasion — 
when they are formed into detachments — ^be combined into one 

* See p. 58. Romanovski, with hardly 3,600 men and 20 cannon, defeated 
the Emir of Bokhara with 40,000 men and 21 cannon. 

t See p. 54 : " The Defence of the Town of Turkestan ; " and p. 62 : " The 
Captnre by Sarprise of the Citadel of Samarkand." Historical Sketch, 
Chap. II. 
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body for tactical purposes. The real active field army is repre- 
sented by the TurkestÄn rifle brigade, with four battalions of 
four companies each; by the Ist and 2nd Turkestan foot 
artillery brigades, with four batteries of eight guns each ; and, 
finally, by the Turkestan sapper Company, with 225 men. 
Turkestan possesses 12 battalions of line or frontier troops, 
which bear the name of Turkestan line battalions, and are 
numbered from 1 to 12. Of real Gossack troops, Turkestan 
only possesses the small army of the Semirietchensk Cossacks, 
two cavalry regiments with six aotnias each ; but from the Ural 
and Orenburg armies a large contingent is constantly quartered 
in Turkestan, and Stands directly at the disposal of Govemor- 
General von Kauflftnann. This contingent snpplies about 20 
sotnias of Ural and Orenburg Cossacks, the Ist battery of the 
Orenburg Gossack horse artillery brigade, and from two to three 
battalions of Gossack infantry, which, like that of the Orenburg 
military district, is exclusively dispersed into local detachments 
among the small forts of the province, and forms the so-called 
district commands. It is but rarely that Siberian Gossacks are 
found in the Service of the (xovemor-GeneraL Besides these, 
there are in Turkestan two more govenmiental battalions — 
Tashkend and Vemo^ — a numerous mat&riel of the fort artil- 
lery, the int&ndancey staff, trains, &c. 

A precise distinction between field troops, local and garrison 
troops, with reference to their employment, cannot be made here 
as is the case in the Gaucasus. Here all the soldiers belong to 
the field troops as circumstances demand, because all the soldiers 
are constantly on a war footing. Therefore, among the field 
troops, are to be comprised all the frontier battalions, the 
elements of the regulär army, and the Gossack cavalry and 
artillery. For regulär work as local troops, only the Gossack 
infantry, properly speaking, can be reckoned on, although 
it can, in case of emergency, also take the field. There 
is no connecting tactical union for mixed arms (as, for 
instance, in a Frussian "division") in Turkestan, either for 
peace or for war. The fact thatvarious elements are represented 
in the different arms, and the necessity of distributing and 
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dividing the troops among the numerous little forts and fortified 
eitles, in the frontier posts and stations, have rendered laiger 
and permanent combinations of troops, under higher commands, 
impossible up to the present tima The Single bodies of troops, 
besides the rifle battalions and the Turkestan foot batteries, 
which have a brigade connection, are inunediately under the 
Chief of the district, or of the Commander-in-chief, the Govemor- 
General respectively, who directly command them. The highest 
tactical unit for the line infantry is the battalion; for the 
Cossack cavalry the sotnia (the designation '' Gossack regiment " 
is used in the Semirietchensk district, without,however, denoting 
any really tactical connection*) ; for the Cossack artillery, the 
battery; and for the Cossack infantry, only the Company, 
without a battalion link. 

Nevertheless practice has led, in the distribution of the 
irregulär troops, to a kind of custom, which, without being an 
official rule or prescription, serves as a method in all military 
Operations and divisions. There are, as we have stated, no 
regulations on this subject, and the author believed that he 
might trace this established rule to the general and repeated 
garrison and cantonment distribution in the principal garrisons, 
on the one band, and to the marching distribution of the troops 
during the campaign of 1873, on the other. The necessity of 
these troop combinations was here, as ever3rwhere eise, impera- 
tively deroonstrated. As they were not formal according to 
regulation, they were provisionally drawn up at the instance of 
the higher leaders of the expeditions, subject to the Govemor- 
General 

We find, for example, such connections of infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry, as garrisons of the capitals and forts. They do not 
form the real occupying force of these strongholds, as this is 
composed of the garrison and local troops, and of the fortress 
artillery. They are a kind of mobilised and combined force, 
which, to a certain extent, forms an imited detachment under the 
command of the Commandant or of the highest troop-Commander, 
and comprises men of all arms, each with their own leader. They 

* But now tbe Coisacks aro linked into four rpgiments. 
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are in constant readiness for a march, and can at any time 
be sent into the field. The same kmd of detachment fonnation 
is to be found in all the expeditions. Everywhere one may 
perceive the attempt to form small linkings of troops, detach- 
ments, ^chdons, columns, divisions, or whatever the small corps 
may be called; and, independent as they are, thus to place 
them under Orders of superior officers, so as to make up for the 
want of a firm tactical connection. 

As a basis for the combination of such mixed detachments' 
which consist of all these arms, the author might take the 
battalion, which, in the case of the frontier troops, comprisQS 
five companies, and in that of the rifle battalions four companies. 
In one battalion of from five to four companies, about two 
sotnias of Cossacks (with a few rocket-mounts), and half a 
battery of artülery with four guns, are, as a rule, to be included. 
A body of troops thus formed, under a high Staflf-ofiBcer, a 
lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel, with an Adjutant and a small staif 
of Cossacks, might form the minimum of a little independent 
detachment or garrison troop. Most of the towns have larger 
garrisons, and the expedition columns possess a strength three 
or four times as great, but similar bodies of troops are linked 
together in the above proportion, viz., two Cossack sotnias, and 
half a battery to each battalion. 

If it be at all possible to form definite categories from 
these indefinite and unofiGicial data, one may, according to the 
State of things which prevaUed of late years in the Turkestan 
garrisons and warlike expeditions, draw up four special modes, 
which, however, are all founded on the combinations already 
given with respect to infantry, cavalry, and artillery. In the 
tirst place, the garrisons of the larger strongholds of which we 
have spoken, must be reckoned among them, which consist of 
about half a battalion as a minimum. 

Besides these peace formations for garrison Service, and for 
the occupation of the country, there are similar field formations 
for purposes of active Operations. As the highest tactical unit, 
we have here to consider the genuine Operation column, the 
expedition corps (called also " column " or atrjad, pronounced 
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atrcul). This is under the dixect Orders of the Commander 
or Chief of the operation-troops, who is placed, with a staflf 
of higher troop oflficers and staflf ofldcers, directly over the 
respective arms. Each arm has, besides its field officers, a 
special leader ; and this is also the case with the artülery and 
the cavalry. The senior field ofl&cer commands the infantry. 
If the column be united, there is no particidar second in 
command besides the field oflBcers; bat the separate corps of 
troops are directly under the Chief-Commander. But on the 
march and during the Operations there is a constant distribution 
of sub-divisions and detachments. Then single Schelans are 
formed, which are in general, according to the circumstances we 
have named, composed of the three species of arms, which are, 
on every occasion, commanded by snperior oflficers especially 
appointed by the Commander-in-chief. This amalgamation is, 
however, only provisional, and can, as weU as the leaders, be 
changed every day by the Chief-Commander. The linlHng of 
troops only lasts as long as circumstances require. The bat- 
talion with two sotnias and four guns might serve as a normal 
average for the combination of such Schelons, although the 
Schdons are often of smaller strength, and are then otherwise 
combined. On the march over the steppes and through desert 
districts, when scarcity of drinking- water and fodder forces the 
column to take separate and dififerenl roads, they frequently 
take to the formation of icheUms. Such troop-Unkings often last 
only for a few days, according to circumstances. The Schdons 
then reimite with the colunm, under the general supervision of 
the Commander-in-chief ; the linking is at an end, and the 
leaders retum to their old positions. It rarely happens that 
when, after the lapse of a few days, the Schelon formation is 
again found necessary, the old linkings and the old Commanders 
are restored. Very often quite diflferent leaders appear, and 
other companies and sotnias are formed, which were previously 
unknown to each other and had not marched together. The 
Commander-in-chief very often selects his leaders from the 
higher oflficers of the staflf who are attached to him, and who, 
as often happens, scarcely know the troops, while the higher 
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field officers of the reapective field troops are placed under them. 
The smallest average for the ScJielon might be one Company of 
infantry, with half a sotnia of Cossacks, and perhaps one train 
of artillery, with even, if possible, only one gun, two mitrail- 
leuses, or one rocket division. If it can be avoided, cavalry are 
not sent alone on a march, but if, in consideration of the delay 
which must ensne thereby, they cannot be 8u>companied by 
infantry, a few guns, or, at the veiy least, a Cossack rocket 
division, are always attached. 

Finally, a kind of small independent detachment may be 
cited as a third formation for special fighting purposes. The 
same principle applies to it as to the other formations. Such 
detachments can be converted into an advanced guard, used for 
outpost Service, and for the occupation of particnlar important 
points before the principal column, at its flank, or in its rear. 
They are in time of peace devoted to special expeditions of less 
note, and in Turkestan are employed chieflyas frontiergarrisons 
on the side of the Central Asian Khanates and steppes ; they 
alsp supply to a certain extent a border cordon, and an outpost 
line of pickets and double posts on the boundary line.* 

In the accompanying table we have endeavoured to give as 
good an idea of the military power of Russia in Central Asia as 
the ever-varying state of things will permit : — 



* It wiU not be withont interest to leani from these hcta that, eren in fer 
Central Asis, it is neoesaary to employ small detachments of mixed arms against a 
wild onciTilised enemy. 

X 
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According to this table, which is tolerably correct, the ttoop 
strength for the entire Govemment-General of Turkestan would 
thus amount to 25,700 men, inclusive of non-combatants, 
artisans, trains, &c. In this estimate, as already stated, the 
Cossack troops belonging to the Orenburg Government are not 
included, although, as they are continually serving in Turkestan, 
they must really be considered as belonging to the Turkestan 
army. In order to avoid the confusion which would be caused 
by counting this number again in the table of the fighting 
strength of the three military districts, the Cossack troops are 
brought together in the Orenburg list, as weU as the 4th bat- 
talion of the Turkestan rifle brigade; tMs latter battalion is 
once more to be included in the Turkestan military circle, as, 
since the campaign of 1873, it has been stationed in the newly 
built Khivan fort on the Amu-Darya, Petro-Alexandrovsk, 
which belongs to the lately established Amu-Darya district The 
20 sotnias of Ural and Orenburg Cossacks, the Ist battery of the 
Orenburg Cossack horse artillery brigade, the six companies of 
Cossack infantry, and the 4th Turkestan rifle battalion might 
amount to about 4,300 men, who are further to be added to the 
above troop strength, thus giving a total of about 30,000 men. 
The difference which, for all that, exists between this calculation 
and the data of the Suvorin CcUendar for 1875, which gives 
32,010 men, may be explained, if one takes into account the 
crews of the Aral fleet (whose strength is given as 460 marines), 
the reinforcements which have arrived in Turkestan since 1873, 
several garrisons and circle commands formed in the interim in 
the Zerafshan district, and some small Cossack infantry estab- 
lishments, which, owing to their mutability and undefined 
character, are not particularly known. 

This number of about 30,000 men would have to be distri- 
buted among the three districts of the Turkestan military circuit, 
Semirietchensk, Syr-Darya, and Zerafshan. Although the 
Semirietchensk district belongs, administratively, to the Tur- 
kestan Government-General, it is, as we have already explained, 
strategically, completely separated from the real Turkestan 
section, and is scarcely to be reviewed in the Central Asian 
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circle of Operations. The Semirietchensk district, which is 
divided by the Turkestan mountain-chain from the Syr-Darya 
district, belongs rather to the Sibero-Chinese section, as the guard- 
ing of the frontiers of China and Kashgar devolves more upon 
it. But for OUT observations, especially as regards the Central 
Asian scene of war of the Government-Greneral of Turkestan, 
only the provinces of Syr-Darya and Zerafshan are of any vital 
importance. Only a few sotnias of Semirietchensk Cossacks 
and a few border troops are quartered in these districts. The 
Semirietchensk district troops of about 5,000 men would there- 
fore have to be reckoned separately, and we thus have, for the 
real Central Asian field of Operations, at least as far as we are 
specially concemed, for Syr-Darya and Zerafshan, the number 
of something like 25,000 men. 

Thus, as we shall perceive further on, the great majority of 
these soldiers must be constantly devoted to the military occu- 
pation and guarding of the frontiers of the country on the south 
and south-east ; and there remains but a small proportion of troops 
at the absolute disposal of the Govemor-GreneraJ, for Service as 
field troops in independent Operations. Wenjukow is of opinion 
that only 6,000 completely disposable field troops are to be 
reckoned on ; but, according to our calculation of 25,000 men, 
this Proportion would give the number of 7,500, which indeed 
might be about the real figure. The number seems at the first 
glance very small, according to European proportions and 
requirements with regard to field employment, but in respect to 
the military Situation of Central Asia this is by no means the 
case. For, on the one hand, the character and capabilities of 
the Asiatic populations, which in that region constitute the 
enemies of Bussia, are to be considered ; and, on the other, the 
abnormal strategical position of Central Asia must be bome in 
mind. The Bussian infantry £tnd artillery, armed in the modern 
style, are in their European tactical formation so thoroughly 
superior to the undisciplined and unorganized bands of the 
Central Asian peoples, that even small columns composed of the 
three arms are able to cope with the large armies of the hostile 
Khanates. The independent atrjach^ of which mention has 
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already beeil made, consisted, as stated in the history of the war 
of the conquest of Turkestan, for the most part, of 3,000 men, 
rarely of more than from 3,000 to 5,000 men. The same may 
be Said with legard to the last expedition to E^hiva.* 

Just as for Turkestan in the campaign against Khiva 
scarcely 5,500 men at the most were employed, so in fature 
Operations in the south and esst larger bodies of troops will 
rarely prove necessary; and thus the number of 7,500 men 
might answer all demands, if Eussia were attacked on several 
sides at once. In comparison with the small war strength with 
which Operations were commenced in the year 1860 and the 
following years on the Lower Syr, the number of the troops cf 
the present day might even appear very larga In the year 1862 
there were under the Orders of the Commandant of the Syr line, 
who at that time was still placed under the Govemor-General 
of Orenburg, only the Orenburg line battalion No. 4, the second 
half-battalion of No. 5, and two sotnias of Cossacks, giving a 
total of about 1,570 combatjuits with ofiBcers and staflfs. Out of 
this modest detachment has grown in little over ten years the 
fiue Turkestan army, which now is double the contingent of the 
Orenburg Govemment-General.f 

Infantrt. — The different strengths, as well as the general 
formation of the rifle aud line battalions, have already been dis- 
cussed in the chapter on the Caucasian militaty circuit. What 
was Said there may be repeated here. The Turkestan rifle 
brigade, which has grown out of the former Turkestan rifle 
battalion, and out of the 2nd, 3rd, and 8th army rifle battalions, 
is now at war strength, and has thus, per battalion, 672 com- 
batants, 48 privates without arms, on the ordinary füll strength, 
which will, however, never be approximately reached in 
Turkestan. According to the normal strength, the battalion 
has 23 staff and superior officers, 72 non-commissioned officers, 
and 21 buglers, thus giving a total of 836, with 3 oflScers' — and 
60 train — horses-J Moreover, for the peace strength a number 

• See "HiBtorical Sketch," Chapters I, II, III. 

t See '* Imperial Russian Army in Peaoe and War/' by Lieatenant Brix. 

X In hct, the normal ttrength of a battalion is nerer reached in Turkestan. 
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of non-combatants, physicians, clerks, Professionals, traia and 
officers' servants, with a total of 98 men, must also be taken into 
account. In a Company there are, therefore, 168 men, with 
5 buglers, about 5 officers, and 18 non-commissioned officers, 
12 men without arms, and 8 non-combatants, to be reckoned. 
These figures correspond in general with the maximnm of the 
really disposable strength; in the campaign of 1873, for 
example, the strength in the Turkestan column was, per Company, 
about 140 men, 12 to 14 non-commissioned officers, 5 to 6 staff 
and superior officers, and 10 train soldiers and artisans. The 
normal battalion staff consists of a Colonel, or lieutenant-Colonel, 
as Commander, one younger Staff-officer, one Adjutant, one Fay- 
master, one Quartermaster, and one instructor of arms (of rank 
between a Second Lieutenant and a Staff-Captain), one or two 
physicians, and one battalion bugler. As regards the Turkestan 
reserve battalion, which is mentioned in several military works 
on the formation and completion of the rifle brigade, I have been 
unable to discover anything accurate respecting its Consti- 
tution. Whether this has been disbanded with the disem- 
bodiment of all the reserve forces, must remain unceitain. But 
as the Turkestan military district has of late remained excep- 
tionally destitute of all reorganizations of the European army 
(compare artillery and Cossacks), one may assume that the 
reserve battalion survives to this day in some form or another, 
and the more so, as the unfavourable means of communication 
render the recruiting of the Turkestan field troops a peculiarly 
difficult task. 

The formation of the 12 Turkestan line battalions is exactly 
the same as has been described in the section on the Gaucasus. 
The strengths of the battalion staff have in Uke manner been 
also given. While the rifle battalions have four companies, the 
line battalions number five, of which the 5th forms the so- 
called rifle Company \strjdok). The battalion would thus con- 
tain 2 staff-officers, 1 adjutant, 5 captains, 15 lieutenants, 5 cadets, 
5 sergeants, about 80 non-commissioned officers, &c., with 
900 privates and lance-corporals. The battalion staff consists 
of 65 men. The normal '^ maintenance strength " (war strength) 
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of the Company is 1 captain, 8 lieutenants or second lieutenants, 
1 cadet, 1 Sergeant, 16 non-commiasioned officers, 1 capitaine 
(Tarmea, 180 men, 6 musicians, and 6 train soldiers, thos making 
a total of 215 men. 

The Turkestan field sapper Company has a permanent 
strength of 225 privates, 112 sappers, and 113 miners, 5 staff 
and superior officers, 20 non-commissioned officers, and 6 
musicians, with officers' servants, train, Professionals, &c., at a 
normal strength of 276 men. The real field strength of the 
Company is, however, much smaller, as a large proportion of the 
ordinary strength remains behind in the garrison. In the 
campaign of 1873 the sapper Company marched out with about 
170 men, 14 non-commissioned officers, 6 officers, and 10 arti- 
Sans, making a total of 200 men. The Company has no r^u- 
larly formed engineer park. The necessary material is to be 
found in the dep6t of Tashkend ; pontoons and other trains are 
especiaUy formed for field service, emd, for the most part, with 
hired cameis and other beasts of bürden. 

Fort artillert companies, and fort artillery administrations 
of the second class, are to be met with in Tashkend, Vemo^, 
and Chinaz. The war strength of the Company is about 200 
privates, with five officers and ten non-commissioned officera 
In Fort Perovsk there is, moreover, a fort administration of the 
third cloBS, with one Company of 150 men. The fort artillery 
administration has four officers, or officials, and 25 men. The 
companies we have mentioned are under the fort artillery 
administration, and form the Service of the guns, and, partly, 
the occupying force of the strongholds, where they also work in 
the laboratories. 

For the Performance of home service, police, &c., there is a 
Governmental battalion of 700 men, with four companies, 
permanent strength, in Tashkend, and one of 500 men, with 
two companies, in Verno^. The Military Govemors of the 
respective districts superintend the service as Chiefs of battalion ; 
and, besides these, the battalion has three captains and three 
superior officers. The circle or local detachments in Turkestan 
are almost exclusively formed of Cossack infantry. In the 
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Semirietchensk district, Ihere are three detachments ; in the 
Syp-Daiya district, seven detachments. The latter are formed 
of the Cossack battalions of the Orenburg military circle. Their 
composition is not a parücularly fixed one^ and it would be 
difficult to give any accorate details respecting them. Of 
the Orenburg Cosstkck army, there are about two to three 
battalions in the Syr-Darya district without any battalion 
connection. 

The regulation equipment of the Turkestan foot soldier is 
like that 'in general use in the whole Bussian army, and, as 
we shall perceive later on, a distinction is only made between 
the various arms, by different facings and buttons on the 
coats, and by different leather materiaL The men of the 
rifle battalions have, as particular marks to distinguish them 
trom the field infantry, collar, stripe on the cloak, and 
trimming of dark green, epaulets of crimson, with the number 
of the battalion, yellow buttons, and black leather. Besides 
this regulation dress, the Turkestan infantry has an especial 
Summer attire, which is quite different to the light dress of 
the Caucasian army already described. While there the linen 
smock-firock of officers as well as of privates is almost 
exclusively wom, when they are off duty, they, moreover, 
retaining all the remaining prescriptive articles of equip- 
ment — the Caucasian troops, with the exception of the officers 
and a portion of the non-commissioned officers, did not take 
their smock-frocks with them in the campaign of 1873 — the 
Summer equipment of the Turkestan infantry, which accordiug 
to regulation is wom on Service, consists of a very peculiar 
dress, which is a deviation from the usual form. The abnormal 
conditions of the climate, especially the great difference between 
the day and night temperature of the Central Asian districts, 
have here procured for the Bussian soldiers many reliefs and 
deviations from rules which are otherwise very strictly 
observed in the Bussian army. Here we shall briefly confine 
ourselves to saying that the field attire in summer (as in 
the campaign of 1873) consists of red-coloured broad leather 
trousers, pantaloons such as the Kirghiz wear, which are 
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stuck in sbank-boots, and of a white, or rather grej, tick 
smock-frock, of the length of a short shirt, like a Gennoa 
waggoner's smock-frock, wbich is piovided on the Shoulders 
with flaps, on which the marks of the Company and battalion 
are placed. The smock-frock is bound about the hips with a 
black leather thong, on the front of which the two cartouch 
pockets are held, one on each side. The head-dress is composed 
of a k^, with a very long, broad top, cut in an angular form, 
according to the French pattem, which, if of cloih, is provided, 
for protection against an Asiatic sun, with a white covering of 
linen, but of ten consists entirely of a kind of ticking. For the 
defence of the nape of the neck, a so-called neckcloth (Eussian 
travelling-doth), also of linen, can be knotted on to the back 
part of the k^ The infantry soldiers thus equipped have no 
side-anns, with the exception of the sappers, who, however, 
generally carry field axes or other camp instrumenta, and a 
larger forage bag of linen, at their aide. The remaining articles 
of equipment, as knapsacks, liquor-flasks, &a, are similar to 
those of the whole Bussian army. 

As regards the arming of the Turkestan military circuit, 
this is the best of all the three circuits of which we have 
treated. The Turkestan rifle brigade and the sapper Company 
are provided with the Berdan weapon, of the newest make and 
of small calibre (ränge of shot, 1,500 paces). The line bat- 
talions carry the Carle weapons, which have been partly changed 
from old Mini^ muzzle-loaders to breech-loaders (ränge of shot^ 
600 paces); the rifle companies, the so-called Strjelki arm 
(ränge of shot, 1,000 to 1,200 paces). All the local troops, 
as the governmental battalions and circuit detachments, are 
armed with smooth-bore muzzle-loaders, which are mostly 
taken from the old Stocks of the European field army. Par- 
ticularly in the Cossack infantry does one often find a curious 
mixture of different old Systems. The bayonet is, as a rule, 
constantly bome fixed to the weapon, but an exception is 
afforded by the rifle battalions, which, since the introduction of 
the new Berdan arm, carry the bayonet in a small leather aheath 
at the side, and by the sapper Company, which carries as a side- 
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ann the tessak, a two-edged knife, without the sheatL The 
musicians and non-commissioned officers also have the Usaak. 
Sergeants and musicians carry pistols instead of the gun ; and 
the former, as well as all the officers, revolvers and trailing 
sabres in black leatber sheaths. 

Artillert * — The equipment and arming of the artillery 
are, for the two Turkestan foot brigades, as well as for the 
Single Orenburg Cossack horae artillery battery, similar to those 
previously described ; the men have also here the shortened 
dragoon sabre, or the Cossack shashka^ and pistols with ten 
cartridges of ammunition. The Cossack battery has eight 
bronze rifled 4>pounder breech-loaders, with wooden side car- 
riages. The two Turkestan foot artillery brigades have four 
batteries each, with e^ht field-piece& The Ist foot artillery 
brigade has a battery of 9-pounder bronze breech-loaders of the 
newest pattem, with the German rifle System, the simple pris- 
matic Broadwell match-lock, and iron side carriages; two 
batteries of 4>pounder cast-iron breech-loaders of the £rupp 
System, with the cylindro-prismatic round bolt-hold; one 
battery of mitrailleuses or quickly firing guns, Berdan model, 
calibre 042 inch, with 10-inch steel barreis, and the newest 
improved Nobel model, both Systems with very light and easily 
transportable steel carriages and high wheels of steel. The 2nd 
foot artillery brigade is composed in the same manner, only that 
instead of the 9-pounder battery it has a mountain battery with 
eight mountain guns, 3-poimder rifled bronze breech-loaders, 
with conical hold and iron carriages. The mountain battery 
has, differing from the remaining batteries, 16 ammunition 
Waggons with 14 chests packed on beasts of bürden. The guns 
of both 8-pounder batteries have iron side carriages. The 
shot used by the Turkestan artillery is like that mentioned 
in the Caucasus section: ordinary grenades with percussion 
fuses, the so-called " field fuse," acconüng to the German model, 
Shells, shrapnel, and cases of grape-shot (partly grape of the old 
pattern with a separate Charge). 

* The artillery of the Turkestan and Eaat Siberlan distrieti was exclndad from 
the reorganiiation of 1H73. 
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The fort artillery in Turkestan have no particular rules for 
arming the guns. What material comes to hand ia made use of 
as well as can be. Modem fort guns, owing to the abnor- 
mal and difficult conditions of communication, can scarcely be 
transported into the far East; in isolated fortresses there are 
even to be found Bokharan and Khokand cannon of very old 
type, which were captured in the Turkestan war, and are of 
about the calibre of the Eussian 12-pounder, being bronze 
sraooth-bore breech-loaders, manufactured by the Asiatics them- 
selves according to the Eussian modeL The fort artiUery 
consists almost entirely of J-pood or lO-pounder unicom 
(Yedinorog) guns, smooth-bore bronze muzzle-loaders of the old 
System, J-pood or 20-poTmder bronze muzzle-loading mortars, 
and 4-pounder rifled bronze breech-loading cannon of the La 
Hitte System, called on accoimt of an improved carriage 
" lightened guns." 

The mounting of the artillery is not essentially different to 
that of the German. The Orenburg horse battery is drawn by 
Cossack horses. The two Turkestan foot batteries had for- 
merly Cossack horses, but they have lately begun to hamess to 
them Kirghiz horses from West Siberia, which, particularly for 
campaigning in the steppe and the desert, are far more enduring 
and ready for work than the Cossack horses. The normal 
number is — ^for the 9-pounder, six horses ; for the 4-pounder 
and mountain guns, f our horses ; for the quickly firing guns, 
three to four horses; and for the two-wheeled ammunition 
Waggons, three horses. But for campaigns in the desert tmce 
the number is often barely sufficient, and teams of cameis 
must even often be called into additional requisition. In 
the campaign of 1873 the 9-pounders were drawn by eight 
to ten or twelve horses, the 4-pounders by six to eight horses, 
the light smooth-bore 4-pounders by four to six cameis. Only 
mountain guns and mitrailleuses needed no addition to their 
teams. I even saw mountain guns drawn by a Single horse. 

The rocket batteries play a very importajit part in the field 
artillery in Central Asia. These are not, in ordinary times of 
peace, formed according to any particular stiength. The 
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material, the wooden rocket frames, the rockets, ready manu- 
factured in European Eussia, as well as the leather cases for 
transport by means of the cavalry, are all prepared beforehand. 
In case of war the Cossack cavalry are equipped with them. In 
the field one troop of Cossacks under an artillery officer generally 
receives eight frames, which then form a rocket battery of two 
divisions with four frames each. Eight troopers carry the 
frame; the remainder carry the rocket shot in leather cases 
slung in thongs over the Shoulder. When the battery is 
engaged» the troops dismount from the frames as if for battle on 
f oot, while the rest of the train, holding the horses of the dis- 
mounted Cossacks, at the same time form a cover for the battery. 
These so-formed rocket batteries and divisions afford the most 
indispensable arm in the Central Asian campaigns, and make 
the Cossack cavalry, in general the Asiatic cavalry, a really 
independent and efBcient troop. Of late it was repeatedly pro- 
posed in Eussia to arm the Cossack cavalry with the light and 
easily-moved mitrailleuse, instead of with the rocket battery. 
But although the quickly firing cannon, which is much prized 
in Eussia, and from which, in field Service in a greater war, 
much may be expected, is, when drawn by two or three horses, 
as easily transported by the cavalry as any other field-gun — ^it 
does not appear to me calculated to supply the place, in any 
definite way, of the rocket battalions in Central Asia. The 
effect of the rocket shot is, on the Central Asian scene of war, 
above all things a moral one. The whole arming, but espedally 
the mode of using fire-arms among the Asiatics, consists, as we 
shall see later on, in the endeavour to strike terror into the 
enemy rather by a display of fire, by noise and bustle, than by 
real accuracy of aim. The shots of their fire-arms, as well as of 
their cannon, are provided with particular contrivances, which, 
thorouglily prejudidal as they are to a regulär flight, to the 
Penetration, and accuracy of aim, are only intended to cause, in 
their course, as stränge and loud a soimd as pössible. Eegarded 
from this point of view, the rocket alone entirely fulfils its 
mission with the inhabitants of the steppe who are Ignorant of 
war. The execution of a few well-aimed rocket shots in the 
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campaign of 1873 was truly striking. From three to four such 
ahots, which make a great deal of noise in their mere piogress^ 
but especially as they soar up and burst, are, though veiy 
frequently but slightly effective in their action, often suffident 
to send hundreds of troopers away in the wildest flight. 
Throughout the whole campaign I never perceived any real 
injuries or mortal wounds inäicted by them. As I have abeady 
Said, this moral execution, which is by no means to be under- 
rated, would never be brought about by the mitrailleuse, the 
shot of which only produce a more intensified and a strenger 
infantry fire. 

The CAVALRY in Turkestan is exclusively supplied by irre- 
gulär troops, and oonsists of the sotnias of the Orenburg, Ural, 
and Semirietchensk Cossack armies. A description of the 
Cossacks was superfidally given in the Caucasian section, and 
more fully in that on Orenbuig. The Orenburg and Ural 
Cossacks there described form, as already stated, the principal 
portion of the Turkestan cavalry. The Orenburg military cir- 
cuit, to a certain extent, represents the place of its training, 
formation, and perfection — ^the kemel and the reserve, from 
which indemnification and relief are effected — ^while Turkestan 
forms the field of their activity and their application. For as 
the Syr-Darya and Zerafshan districts possess no Cossack 
oolonists, the Semirietchensk army cannot supply a sufficient 
number of cavalry, and therefore the Cossack countries of the 
neighbouring military circuits must be called into requisition 
for the sama The Cossack sotnias of the Ural and Orenbuig 
army thus ordered away are always mobilised, their period 
of Service in Turkestan being fixed at two years. At the 
end of this time a relief from the Orenburg and the Ural circle 
respectively takes place. The reliefs must at home be formed, 
practised, and kept ready for the appointed term, and must 
compose half of the ordinary and one-third of the füll strength. 
Thus the number of sotnias belonging to the Orenburg military 
district quartered in Turkestan alone amounts to 20, namely, 
17 wtnias of Orenburg and three sotnias of Ural Cossacks. 
Accordingly, to the 17 sotnias of active Orenburg Cossacks 
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belong 8^ miinioiA of reliefs, which axe mobilised every two years, 
and march in fall mobile order to their respectiverelief grounds. 
The marches there and back of the reliefs occupy about half a 
year. The men of the reliefs do the march on their own horses, 
so that the two jears' relief extends also partially to the Cossack 
horses. A large portion of the Cossacks, on entering the 
Service, possessthemselves by purchase of the old horses, which 
is certainly for the good of the service, as the horses which have 
been two years in the Turkestan Service are more active and 
enduring than the new-comers, which can only with difficulty 
be accustomed to the new and stränge conditions of climate, 
fodder, and water. The Kirghiz horses are, as a rule, more fit 
for steppe and desert duty, which leads to their being more and 
more employed in the Turkestan Cossack sotnias. Lately, too, 
they have begun to use, as very serviceable, the Turcoman 
horses of Khiva and the southem Turcoman steppes (Argamak 
thorough-bred and Karabag half-bred). It is the intention of 
the Govemor-General to establish a breeding ground at Tash* 
kend, where the cavalry horses intended for Service in the 
steppe will be bred. Then there will be a cross of the Cossack 
horses with the Elirghiz and Turcoman horses of the steppe. 
During the campaign of 1873, General von Kauflinann bought 
up, for this object, a great number of stallions and mares of the 
Turcoman breed (Argamak), so celebrated for their endurance 
and swiftness, particularly from the studs of the Khan. 

The reOrganization of the Cossack army, which was lately 
concluded in European Bussia (Don Cossacks), has hitherto had 
no influence on the Cossacks of the Turkestan circuit, although 
on several sides the pressing necessity of introducing numerous 
changes in this quarter as well, has been recognised.* The two 
years of service and relief are considered particularly unfavour- 
able. No sooner have the men warmed to service in Central 
Asia, which is so \mlike what they are accustomed to at home, 
than they are ordered to retum to the Orenburg Government, to 
be relieved by yo\mg Cossacks, to whom Asiatic conditions and 

* In the firat place only the Ural Cosncks were to be reorganixed in e limilar 
waj to the Don Coincki. 
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Asiatic Service are utterly stränge. On the one band, the 
Cossack colonisation in the Syr-Daiya district, so ardently desired 
by the Grovemment, is thereby rendered impossible ; and, on the 
other» domestic affairs, cultivation, and the administration of 
property at home are prejudiced in a most critical manner 
through the two years' absence of the Orenbuig Cossacks in the 
far south and east The necessity of dividing the tiifling 
number of Cossack sotnias as an occupying force for the 
numerous small forts of the Syr line, as outposts, border 
pickets, and äying detachments, and of separating them into a 
quantity of small troops, which, even severed from the 90tnia 
linking, often at hundreds of versts' distance from one another, 
performed their duties, and for months never set eyes upon each 
other, had, until the beginning of the year 1873, rendered 
impossible the regimental connection of isolated sotnias. Thns 
the Union of the Cossack troops was entirely lost, and discipline, 
training, — ^in fact, the whole Service, suflTered immensely. The 
Cossacks had, moreover, been for a long time accustomed to 
r^imental linking, they liked it, and old traditions bound them 
to their respective regiments, to their deeds of prowess, and 
especiaUy to their banners, of which the chivalrous Cossack is 
very proud, and with which he only imwillingly dispenses. 
Therefore, in the course of the year 1873, the regimental link- 
ings were again introduced for the Orenbuig and Ural Cossacks, 
so that now the 20 sotnias form four regiments of Cossacks. 
The number and the distribution of the siugle sotnias are, how- 
ever, not yet defiboitively fixed upon, but are to be regulated 
according to local circumstances 6md the estimates of the com- 
mander-in-chief. For the present (1873-74) the provisional 
distribution of the Cossack cavalry stationed in the Syr-Darya 
and Zerafshcm districts is as f ollows : — 

Ist Orenbarg Cossack regiment, of four iotniai Orenbuig Cossacki, in Fort 
Petro-AlezandroTsk (in the newly-acquired Amn Darya district). 

2nd Orenburg Cossack regiment, of five »ottU4U Orenbarg Cossacks, in Fort 
Kasalinsk, Fort No. 2, and Fort Perovski— Syr-Darya district. 

3rd Orenburg Cossack regiment, of five §oiniai Oieobnig Cossacks, in TWsh- 
kend, Aulie-Ata, Fort Juiek, and Turkestan^Syr-Darya district. 
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4th oombiued regiment, three Orenburg and three Ural sottUtu, of which the 
three Orenburg iotniat in Fort Katta-Kurgan, Fort Kljuttichewoje, and 
Port Kamennisnoflst — Zerafahan district. 

5th. The Semirietchensk regiment, with 4i iOtm4U-^in the Semirietchensk 
district. 

In all tbere might thus be in the Turkestan military circuit 
24 J sotnias in Service, without counting reliefs. This number is, 
however, only correct for ordinary conditions during peace. In 
the campaign of 1873 sotnias were exceptionally despatched 
thither by the Govemor-General from Semirietchensk and 
West Siberia, so that at the time when I travelled in the 
province, there were as many as 33 sotnias on service. As 
already mentioned, the Turkestan Cossack cavalry, which, 
according to their strength, might form about a division, had 
no higher cavalry leader. The question of appointing such an 
one, a kind of war ataman, as also of forming a cavalry 
division under a higher cavalry oflBcer of the Bussian field 
army, has often been discussed, as one of urgent necessity, in 
leading military circles. 

The effective strength of the Turkestan sotnias, with reference 
to Cossack regiments, can be scarcely stated definitely. 

As a pattem for the strength of an out-marching Orenburg 
or Ural cavalry regiment we have — 6 sotnias with 21 Staflf or 
commissioned officers, 56 non-commissioned oflScers, 798 Cos- 
sacks, 19 musicians; total, 894 horse or combatants, with, 
besides, 30 non-combatants and 3 pack-horses. Accordingly, 
the following might be given as the total amount of the normal 
strength of the sotnias: — 150 horse (combatants), among which 
one essatd (cavalry captain), two to three sotniJcs and chorunshis 
(lieutenants and ensigns), and seven wiadniks (non-commissioned 
ofl&cers) are to be included. But the mobilised field sotnias are 
hardly ever up to this strength. During service in the steppe, 
as, for example, during the campaign to Khiva, the sotnias 
contained from 100 to 125 horse, and even fewer still. 

The general Situation, as the development, equipment, 
amüng, and dress of the Cossacks, was thoroughly examined in the 
Orenburg section (Chap. V). With respect to the dress, we may 
may mention here that the usual summer attire, particularly in 
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Turkestan, is aJmost exclusively wom by the Cossacks, for the 
greater part of the year, in garrison as well as in the field and in 
cordon Service. This consists, as with the infantry, of broad 
pantaloons of red leather (the stuff, as well as the dye, is a 
speciality of the local factories), which are stuck into high 
shank-boots without spurs. Instead of the uniform coat the 
Cossacks wear, like the infantry, smock-frocks partly of blue or 
grey tick, partly of a half-wooUen greyish-black stuff, which 
looks like the cotton stuff called " mixed lustre " so much wora 
by the German people, and is very durable and effective, par- 
ticularly against moisture. A leathern giidle, to which, as in 
the case of the field infantry, cartouch bags are attached, holds 
the smock-frock together in folds about the hips. The smock- 
frock has epaulets of the colour of the particular Gossack army. 
As a head-dress the Cossacks have tick caps with a peak, like 
the Russian officers* caps, to which, in the field, the neck-cloth 
already described is appended. As for the horses, their equip- 
ment consists of the Cossack saddle already described, which is 
a kind of block-saddle, with high double seat-cushions, very 
Short bows ; and the baggage, which comprises under-covering, 
housings, cloak-bag, two leather bags, forage cord, and a few 
tools for Camping. 

On the bridliug (simple head-gear wäth a small snafiSe) no 
value whatever is placed ; the bit of the snaffle hangs, for the 
most part, under the horse's throat-thong, and the Cossack 
direets bis horse almost entirely with the mouth, the feet, and, 
more than all, with the nagaika, or whip, which is generally 
cruelly used. The Cossack cavalry, as already remarked, when 
on active Service, usually enter the field in connection with the 
cavalry rocket batteries, which are sometimes formed into small 
detachments. Equipped with the convenient and practica! 
smock-frock, the broad leather trousering, the boots without 
spurs, the Cossack sabre bome over the Shoulders on the 
shoulder-belt, and with a gun provided with a bayouet little 
inferior to the infantry arm, the Cossack fights almost as skil- 
fully on foot as the infantry soldier. We thus recognise in the 
Cossack cavalry a very useful and ingenious combination of all 
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the three anns — cavalry, artillery, and infantry, such as is 
scarcely any where eise to be found, and which is particularly 
adapted for steppe warfare ! I was astonished to observe, and 
this more than once, in 1873, that the Cossack attaches an extra- 
ordinary importance to infantry tactics, and is almost more of an 
infantry than a cavalry soldier. At critical moments, when the 
enemy were vastly superior in numbers, the Cossacks always 
leapt from their horses, and then, making use of their bodies 
as a kind of wall of defence, threw themselves behind, and so, 
with the help of their quickly-firing weapons, were enabled 
to make head against the cavalry bands which poured in 
from all sides upon them, and which often out-numbered 
them a hundredfold. Even when acting on the ofifensive, and 
in pursuit, and even when fighting against Khivan infantry, 
1 saw the Cossacks leave their horses, only to fight with greater 
energy on foot. This curious circumstance, which is opposed 
to tdl that is known of the essential characteristics of the 
Cossack cavalry spirit, may perhaps be explained by the fact 
that the cavalry bands of the Central Asiatics, Uzbeks, Kirghiz, 
and Turcomans, as regards horse materied, numericed superiority, 
knowledge of the country, and even skill in the use of arms, 
aie greatly superior to the Cossack cavalry. Only by fighting 
on foot, and by the combination already mentioned of the 
character of all three arms, can the Cossack become a match 
for the enemy's cavalry. Moreover, it was striking to remark 
how the Khivans, although fiUed with the terror of panic and 
with intense respect for the Bussian infantry and artillery, 
thought little of the Cossacks, and attacked them with energy 
on more than one occasion in spite of their superiority. With- 
out infantry and artillery, the Cossack troop would not be able 
to hold its own for any length of time in the steppe. Indeed, 
the Sussian Commanders abstained from placing outposts or 
recannaisaa'iices in the hands of the Cossacks. Patrols nevcr 
went further than, at the most, from 10 to 20 versts from the 
main body. That this weakness of the Cossacks was recognised 
and criticised by the infantry is proved by a joke, which I have 
otten heard repeated in the tents of the foot-soldiers. The 
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Cossack troopers are called, in mockery, " Koschonüri " by the 
soldiers, the word being derived from Kosckma, like Woylach (a 
wooUen horse-cloth), because, instead of being on the alert oa 
outpost duty, they prefer to sleep under the above-mentioned 
Cover. 

As to the organi^ed Militia, Turkestan has just as little as 
the Orenburg Govemment-GreneraL What has been said of the 
nomads of that country may also, to a great extent, be said of those 
of this. However, it has grown more of a practice, year by year, 
for the nomad populations, who are naturally of a warlike 
chaiacter, such as the Eaissaks, Karä-Kiighiz, and XJzbeks, to 
take Service with the Sussian troops, and particularly with the 
Eussian officers. Almost every officer has a djigüe (guide) ; 
guides and serving warriors are to be found in all staffs, even 
the smallest. Higher Kirghiz chiefs also occupy posts with 
ofiicers' rank. Only a few agree to enter, as Cossacks, the real 
strength of the aotnia, The Kirghiz always loves his freedom, 
and it is with difficulty that he can accustom himself to the 
severe restraints of military discipline. But these people are of 
great use in the Service as dßgües. The Turkestan dßgüe 
can worthily be compared with the Caucasian. He is far less of 
a servant than of a faithful brother in arms^ a defender, and 
serving warrior, who, as a squire, voluntarily follows his tiura* 
or lord, well armed and mounted, and is even ready, at any 
moment, to sacrifice his life for him. Ab orderlies and express 
riders the well-mounted djigües, who know the country well, 
and of whose courage, endurance, and devotion much has been 
related,t are of enormous Utility. In the service of the Eussian 
officers they leam Eussian very quickly, and are then useful in 
many ways as Interpreters. As coachmen (jemtsckiJcs), as the 
personnel of a train, and also, more rarely, as a convoy for the 
transport of goods, &c., the Kirghiz are also most serviceable. 
Sarts and Tadjiks are, for the most part, only good as tillers of 

* ** Tiura** is the general ezpression by which the Central Asiatic nomads 
designate the Rossian officers. 

t See "Life in Turkestan" by Ivanow; and '' Description of Rossian 
Castoms " by Karasin. 
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the ground, artisans, Interpreters, spies, &c., and find a variety 
of occupation in tbe staffs and in the irUendance and störe 
Offices. 

The Organization of the head staff in Tashkend, and of the 
(jovemment and circle staffs in the principal provincial places, 
has been previously described. The military and civil officials 
attached to them are very considerable, and can scarcely be 
specified in definite figures. All staffs have a large crowd of 
orderKes, dßgües, servants, &c., who, for the most part ready 
for Service, holding their horses by the bridle, camp before the 
residence of the all-powerful Chief of the Staff, ready for the 
slightest sign. The higher officers hardly ever ride out without 
a small following. Even the younger officers are abnost always 
accompanied by a dßgite. In this respect the Turkestan 
officers cultivate, even to a greater extent than those in the 
Caucasns, an Oriental luxury, an Asiatic taste for splendid 
display. The Govemor-Greneral of Turkestan has an especial 
body-guard or escort sotnia, composed of 180 troopers from the 
äüe of the Cossack cavalry, who are continually at the beck 
and call of the Greneral, and some of whom constantly follow 
bis carriage when he drives out, either at a gallop or a trot. 



The Navy of the Tübkestan Military Circuit. 

The Aral flotilla, which finds its principal employment in 
ship transport on the Syr and the Amu-Darya, consists of the 
following ships : — 
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Mne loog-boaU or bärget as train-«hip« for ihe «ii «leunen (in acUre »enriee, witli oae 
gun each). 

Total : — 19 ships, but among them only 6 steajners, with 217 
horse-power and 624 tons, and 9 barges with 13, or 22 guns (if 
the latter 9 are included), which are fit for active Service, and 
form the real flotilla. The normal strength for the equipage is 
460 marines ; not including sailors and officers. The ships which 
compose the Aral coast-ilotilla are not war-ships, but simple war 
transports for coast defence, for the transport of troops and 
army material, and for the Support of military Operations on the 
Aral Sea, the Syr, and the Amu-Darya. The steamers are 
scarcely to be distinguished from the ordinary passenger river 
steamers which are in use on most European rivers. The guns 
stand free upon deck, the crews have no covering beyond bul- 
warks, ammunition and powder-magazine lie above the water- 
line, and the boilers of the machines &ee and open above deck 
(the Aral and Syr-Darya partially excepted), The Syr- 
Darya and the Amu-Darya are both very shallow, at their 
entrance into the Sea of Aral,particularlyin a dry season, there 
is often not more than three feet of water, and even this, 
owing to the numerous sand-banks, is not to be depended on ; 
for the navigation of such rivers, the employment of small, broad, 
and very flat ships, with a draught of from two to three feet at 
most, is an absolute necessity. These flat and, for open sea 
under normal conditions, quite useless vessels must be ex- 
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clusively iised for service on the Sea of AraL Considering the 
slight use which has hitherto been made of the flotilla in 
Turkestan, and the immense difticulty and cost of bringing 
ships, in pieces, from England and Sweden, the construction of 
special sea and river ships would not, under such circum- 
stances, have been advisable. To put into active service 
really seaworthy transports with considerable draught, which 
would only be serviceable on the Sea of Aral and would not be 
able to enter the Syr, would have been a matter of impossibiKty, 
because the Sea of Aral, up to the present date, possesses no 
adequate harbour, not even one inhabited spot on its coasts where 
ships could Winter. With the beginning of winter aU the ships 
have to run into the Syr-Darya, in order to winter in the roads 
of Ka&alinsk. Bepairs can only be executed in the dock of 
KasaUnsk, where alone the arming, equipment, and provisioning 
of the ships is practicable. If the reader remembers, in the 
description of the Sea of Aral which we have given, tlie 
wild character of this inland sea, rendered doubly unfavourable 
to shipping through terrific storms and the streng roll of the 
waves, he can easily understand the trifling valvie of the Aral 
flotilla, and the inhospitable conditions to which the local marine 
LS exposed. Goal is, indeed, not wanting in the Turkestan 
district But the mines are as yet little worked, their escploita- 
tioih is scarcely begun, and the expenses of the transport of coal 
from the distant Khojend district are still so great that this 
commodity has not come into use for the heating of the vessels 
in the Lower Syr and on the Sea of AraL There are no real 
forests. The only material for buming is afforded by the tough, 
knotty wood of the mksatU shrub, which is to be found in suiü- 
cient quantities, but which, owing to its speedy consumption 
when buming, and to the comparatively small degree of heat 
which it sends out, must be taken on board to such a large 
extent, that the ships, even when accompanied by a bärge laden 
with sdksavi alone, can only make short independent voyages, 
and, without it, are kept fast bound at the indispensable wood- 
stations, which are looked after by isolated Kirghiz on shore. 
This is bad enough on the open sea ; but in the shallow waters 
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of the Syr, which are intersected by conntless so-called shifting 
sand-banks, and particularly in those of the Amu-Darja, it 
would be very serious, as only a small overload, caused by 
wood for burning, hinders the free passage of ships which draw 
scarcely three feet. In the latest voyage of discovery on the 
Amu-Darya, in the suinmer of 1874, the whole cargo had 
often to be disembarked in order to render further progress 
possible. Although the saksatU is in every respect an insufiicient 
heating material, the cost of procTiring it is considerable in 
consequence of the necessity of establishing and keeping up 
numerous wood-stations. In the Syr-Darya district a pood of 
saksatU is sold for 5 to 7 copecks, and in the Khanate of Khiva 
5 or even 10 to 15 copecks per pood were asked. Perovski 
on the Amu-Darya, in the StalyetoflF expedition, used daily 150 
to 200 poods, which thus amounted to 20 roubles. From Fort 
Nukuss on the Amu to Kasalinsk Perovski bought, in the 
couiitry alone, 7,000 poods of sdksavl, thus entailing an expense 
of 600 to 900 roubles * As the principal duty of the Aral 
flotilla will be to keep up communication by means of the Sea 
of Aral, between the Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya, the newly 
erected fortresses of the conquered Amu-Darya district, Petro- 
Alexandrovsk and Nukuss, and the Government of Turkestan, 
and thus to free the land of Khiva, which is surrounded on all 
sides by impassable deserts, from its isolated position, the dis- 
advantages we have mentioned with respect to the draught and 
the construction of the ships of the local administration will 
bring about real and serious difliculties, if Bussia be not ready 
to sacrifice immense sums, to build harbours, and to construct 
specied Aral, Syr, and Amu flotillas, each independent one of the 
other. The attempt to navigate the Amu-Darya as f ar as Fort 
Petro- Alexandrovsk with the Perovski, not far from the capital 
of Khiva, was actually crowned with success in the summer of 
1874 But, in spite of the small draught of the ship, the expe- 
rience was so disagreeable, and the difficulties, particularly with 
regard to baming materials, were so great, that it will be neces- 

* Lientenant-CaptAin Brjakow: " Correspondence from the Amu-DiiTa,** 
1874. 
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sary to abandon the regulär employment of the Aral ships 
already existbg^ and to proceed to the building of special Amu 
ships. So long as this is left undone, it would be useless to 
think of a profitable ship-traflSc on the Amu-Darya. Of the 
ships belonging to the Aral flotilla which we have named, only 
the Samarkand and the Perovski are good for saüing on the 
Amu-Daiya, as all the others draw too much water. Besides, 
the old Ferovski, which, as already stated, opened, with the 
little long-boat Obmtscheff, in the year 1853, the traffic on the 
Syr-Darya, and for long years — ^latterly together with the 
Samarkand — almost alone performed the river Service (in 1873 
and 1874 on the Amu-Darya), is already so wom and battered, 
that for the future the SaraarkanA will be the sole means of 
transport for the Amu-Darya, although, on account of its great 
size and width, it is even less adapted to this work than the 
Perovdd. 

For the real sea Service the Äral, Syr-Darya^ and TashkeTid 
are exdusively employed. But how far these ships are sea- 
worthy, although they are all stiU serviceable, might appear a 
matter of doubt. I have not been able to see any of the ships 
on active duty ; some lay in the roads at XasaUnsk. In any 
case it seems curious that none of these ships were sent in the 
Khivan expedition, as well as in the expedition of 1873-75, 
and in the scientific expedition of the year 1874, although they 
might have been employed in keeping open communication 
between the Syr-Darya and the mouth of the Amu-Darya. 
Since the year 1873 this important Service between Kasalinsk 
and Khiva has been exdusively performed by the SamarkaTid 
and the old PeroDski. 

The mode in which these two war-steamers, which were 
really only constructed for river traffic, are managed is, in 
consequence of the unfavourable State of things produced by 
the necessities of a small draught and by shallow water, totally 
different to that usually pursued. The ships are scarcely in a 
Position to undertake independent voyages, but are accompanied 
by one or two barges which they take in tow. Crew, arms, 
provisions, and fuel must, most exacüy computed and counted. 
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be disposed on the barges, so as to remove the load fiom the 
principal ship and keep it at a light draught, a thing which is 
absolutely necessary for entering the Amu delta and the main 
stream. The langer portion of the crew^ marine troops, pro- 
visions, and fuel must be taken in the barges. These are abont 
60 feet in length — open towing boats with iron plating, fitted 
with two masts and the rigging of a sailing vesseL They have 
no particular stowage room for crew, horses, and materiaL In 
the transport, especially in that of horses, wooden partitions and 
scaffolding are introduced. The barges are, when on ordinary 
peace Service on the Amu-Darya, armed with one 4-pounder 
each. The cannon Stands on the small fore-deck on the side» 
mounted on a small, raised iron carriage. 

The arming of the war-steamers consists of 4-pounder 
bronze rifled muzzle-loaders (La Hitte), which stand on a 
moveable block carriage free upon deck. The Perovski and 
Samarkarid have, besides, smaller rifled cannon of lesser calibre, 
like the S-ponnder mountain guns, with grape-shot The 
4-pounder marine guns have grenade and grape-shot The 
crew consists of 460 men, only two-thirds of whom are com- 
batants, with about 20 officers. They are armed with rifled 
7-line arms and cutlasses, and their summer costimie re- 
sembles the summer dress of the Turkestan infantry, which 
we have already described. The linen attire of the sailors is 
like that everywhere in use. Heat, night dews, the nozioua 
exhalations of the river lowlands and swamps, but, above all, 
the countless poisonous mosquitoes and flies, make the marine 
Service in Central Asia very severe work indeed. The condition 
of the health of the sailors is therefore said not to be good, and 
the men suffer very much from fever and eye-diseases. Chief 
of the Aral flotiUa, with residence at KasaUnsk, is the second 
dass* Captain Sitnikow, so well kiiown from the campaign of 
1873, who, on his part, is directly under the Grovemor-General 
of Turkestan. Xasalinsk offers the sole Station for the flotilla, 
and here are to be found fleet depöt, arsenal, wharf, docks, &c. 
The place for the repair of ships in Kasalinsk has a steam- 

* Wich the r..nk of a LieutenHnt-Colonel. 
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machine in action. The admiral's ship is to a certain extent 
represented by the Samarkand, which is, in an elegant and 
luxurious manner, provided with every conceivable comfort, 
and can compare with any European ship. The principal fuel 
for the Aral river flotilla, the saksatU, is procured by means 
of wood-stations ranged along the course of the Syr-Darya, and 
the coals are got from depdts, which are e^tablished on the 
mouths of the Aryss. For the service on the Sea of Aral and 
the Syr-Darya about 350,000 poods of saksaiU and 40,000 poods 
of coal are consumed yeai-ly. 

In Order to give an idea of the management of the Turkestan 
war-vessels, we shall here mention the formation of the small 
äotilla, which, under the command of the nndaunted Captaüi 
Sitnikow, took part, in the year 1873, in the campaign against 
Khiva, and luckily penetrated into an arm of the Ainu delta, 
the Ulkun-Darya, as far as the neighbourhood of the Xuschkana- 
Tau, about 50 versts from Kungrat 

The äotilla consisted of the gunboat Samarkand, with one 
bärge, and of the Perovski with two barges in tow. The SaTnar^ 
kand, a paddle-wheel steamer, of broad, flat build, and con- 
structed exclusively for river traffic, canied the ammunition and 
powder-magazines aboTe the water-line, and the boiler of the 
machinery free above deck. She reached the Sea of Aral for 
the first time in the year 1873, and was armed with six guns. 
The two 4-pounder rifled bronze breech-loaders (La Hitte) 
stood each on one side, placed free upon the fore-deck ; four 
little 3-pounders above on the paddle-boxes. The barges, two- 
masted, had two 4-pounders. 

The Perovski, also a paddle-wheel steamer, is of longer and 
narrower build than the Samarkand, She was also anned with 
two 4-pounders and two small 3-pounder8, and had two barges 
in tow, each of which was c^ain provided with two 4-pounders. 
She was manned by a crew of 60 (füll strength) and by 260 
marines, supplied with new arms and revolvers. The charge per 
cannon was 175 shots ; per arm, 250 shots. The flotilla thus 
comprised : — 
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With about 260 men. 

The historical sketch has shown in Ghapter II (pp. 46 and 
49), how, in the year 1847, the traffic on the Sea of Aral, 
which was foUowed, in the year 1853, by that on the Syr- 
Darya, was called into existence by PerovskL Although 
Bntakoff, in the CongtarUim, aucceeded in pushing into the 
westem ann of the Amu, into the Ulkim-Darya and Eatschkin- 
Darya, almost as f ar as the Aral flotilla did in the yeais 1873 
and 1874, yet he was prevented fiom reaching the head-stream 
at Nukuss (a feat which is only practicable by taking the 
eastem arm of the Yani-Su and Kuwandj-Dshenna along 
the Daukara lakes), by the huge blocks of stone, which 
narrowed the water in the neighbourhood of the lakes to 
such an extent, that the ConstarUine could proceed no further, so 
Butakoff was compelled to content himself with again following 
the single-mouth arm in a small boat Since the time of 
Butakoff, the exploration of the Amu delta from the side of the 
sea has entirely ceased. The ship traffic extended principally 
only to the northem portion of the sea and the Syr-Darya from 
Kasalinsk, beyond the forts of the Syr Une as far as Ghinaz 
(see p. 240). There were no real harbours, as we have stated, on 
the coasts of the Sea of AraL In the north the Bay of Perovski 
(Tschubar-Toraus), and in the south that of Tushthelius, form 
the only favourable anchorages; into the latter bay pours 
the only navigable, eastem arm of the Amu-Daiya, the Yani- 
Su. It was not until the year 1873 that the successes of the 
Aral flotilla in the last campaign, and the establishment of 
Bussian fortresses on the left bank of the Amu-Darya, extended 
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the rayon of traffic as f ar as the Amu delta — ^penetrating since 
1874 even up to Petro-Alexandrovsk. As a partial entrance 
serves the middle arm of the delta, the UUcun-Darya, which is 
reached through its westem arm, the Eitschkin-Darya, from the 
aide of the sea.* Large ships can only go as far as the Xara-Xul 
(lake) in the neighbourhood of the Kuschkana-Tau, from which, 
partly by land, partly with the small kajiks or fiat wooden boats 
of the natives (particularly Kara-Kalpaks), which are propelled 
with difficulty up the strong river, communicatioii can be kept 
iip with the Kungrat district on the one hand, and with the 
Tschimbaier district and K ukuss on the other. A permanent 
Station for the fleet has therefore been formed at the Kuschkana 
Mountains since the spring of 1873. The second real entrance 
to the head-stream of the Amu-Darya leads through the Bay of 
Tushthelius, up the Yani-Su, as far as the Daukara lakes. 
Through the Kara-Tum and Kungrat lakes, past the small and 
old fortress of Kilidsch-Kala, goes the road to the broad 
Kuwandj-Dsherma, and reaches this point up the Amu-Darya, 
a few versts to the south of Kukuss, somewhere parallel with 
Khodshaili. From here the navigable Channel becomes very 
shallow and dubious, although, in the year 1874, the steamer 
Perovski succeeded, after many efforts and difficulties, in 
steaming up to the neighbourhood of Petro-Alexandrovsk. 
For the establishment of stations, especially for wood and pro- 
visions, in this district, the mouth of the Yani-Su in the 
Bay of Tushthelius, the Daukara lakes, Kilidsch-Kala, and 
Nukuss might be used later on. But the district would only 
attain to importance if steamboats specially constructed were 
able to overcome the difficulties of the unfavourable depth of the 
navigable channeL Absolute hindrances would in this case be 
spared to traffic up the Amu, which may now, thanks to the 
numerous kajiks of the Khivans, be considered very con- 
8iderabl^.t 

• See Map. 

t Of the rapida near Ktptchak, of which Vamb^ry speakt, the author, in 
1873, did not find any traoea, nor do the reporta of the adentific eipedition 
of 1874 mention thenu 
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The ezcessiye importance of the communicatioQ between the 
Syr-Darya and the Khanate of Khiva by means of the Amu- 
Darya leads one to expect great changes and reforms in the 
little Turkestan marine^ and recently, a number of iron boats, 
specially built for the navigation of the Amu, are said to have 
been sent, by way of Orenburg, to the Syp-Darya. 

After having endeavoured to give a survey of the collective 
land and sea forces of the Turkestan military circle, it only 
remains, in conclusion, to say a few words respecting the general 
condition of the local garrisons and cantonments. The Russian 
ganisons in Turkestan are the youngest in the Russian Empire. 
Their fonnation dates from the last ten years. Here, too, there 
are every where circumstances and conditions which are only in 
the State of origin and development. We have already seen 
how the distant and isolated Situation of the province, and the 
numberless obstacles to the procuring of war material, and to 
the keeping the füll complement of the army for the develop- 
ment of military affairs, caused exceptional difficulties to the 
authorities. Only the greatest sacrifices rendered it possible to 
bring the Turkestan army even to its comparatively very small 
temporary strength, and to retain it at this Standard after the 
most pressing demands. The uncertain hold upon a very mixed 
and newly subjected population, among which the Russian 
element is totally insignificant ; the vicinity of the Uzbek 
Khanates, the attitude of which towards Russia has never been 
very trustworthy; and, finally, the position of the Russian 
borders, exposed to the unsettled steppe populations, which 
were parüy addicted to robbery — all required the whole watch- 
fulness of an army arranged with careful attention to strategical 
considerations. The fighting strength, although numerically 
inconsiderable, had to be distributed along the extended area 
of the entire country; this necessary subdivision of the 
forces could be met only by strategy, and by the establish- 
ment of a large number of firm points of support and forts, 
This was the origin of the many Turkestan fortresses, streng- 
holds, and towns which form the garrisons of the Turkestan 
army, and which alone allowed the little force to fulfil its 
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arduous and dangerous duties with the most happy reaults. The 
origin of the first fortified üwppe line on the Syx, the so-called 
Syr line, has been explained in the historical sketch. Its 
extension was a necessary consequence of the progresa of the 
power of Russia in an e&sterlj and a southerly direction. At 
the present time the Syr line Stretches from the Sea of Aral to 
Khojend, comprising a continuoas chain of fortified Üappes, 
forts, or Asiatic towns strengthened by modern fortifications. 
The first points of support, as Fort Aralskoye, Fort Kassala 
(Fort No. 1), Fort Karmakchi (No. 2), Fort Perovsk (No. 3), 
Fort Julek (No. 4) have only recently been established, and 
form temporary fortifications of Vauban trada and large and 
carefuUy constructed earthworks. In the further progress to 
the east, suitable and sufficient points of support were found in 
the larger cities, all of which were provided with Asiatic forti- 
fications, with a double, often triple, rampart of earth, with 
trenches and a tolerably strong citadel. The Bussians forebore^ 
as earlier on the Lower Syr, from demolishing the captured forts 
of the enemy, and from giving them up to annihilation and 
to flames. On the contrary, they sought to spare, to improve, 
and to keep up the Asiatic fortresses they had gained, as f ar as 
they possibly could. The earth rampart, with the inner citadel 
of the towns, remained partly in its old form. The citadel was 
rebuilt according to the Eussian plan, enlarged, and armed with 
modern cannon. Thus very soon the original Syr line, which at 
first had only consisted of Forts Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, was 
increased by the firm points of support of Turkestan (Azret), 
Chemkent, Tashkend, New-Chinaz, Khojend, and Uratiube. 
With this head line was afterwards connected, to the north, the 
Semirietchensk border line, which is represented by the firm 
points of Aulie-Ata (Tokmak), Fort Ak-Su (Kara-Kul on the 
Issik-Kul), Narynskoye, Vemo^, Ilezk, New-Kuldja, KopaJ, 
Sergiopol, and the strong position on the Musrat Pass;* and 
to the south, the Zerafshan line, formed through the points 
of Jizak, Samarkand, Pianjakent, Katta-Kurgan, Fort Kljut- 

* To ohtain n clear view, Petermann's »plendid map of the central parts of (he 
Tiaii-8han riilge will do good lerfioe. 
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schewoje, Fort Kamennimosst^ &c. In the amall earUiworks 
provisionally set up, at first containing only the most neoessaiy 
dwellings for the officers, barracks for the men, and magazines 
for provisions, an active mode of life was soon developed. 
Artisans and tradespeople were attracted by the garrison 
and its requirements, wine and other shops, and, finally, 
spacious and convenient dwellings for officers and officials very 
soon Sprung up, so that now very respectable communities 
Surround the common earthworks. A similar transformation 
was displayed by the Asiatic towns, such as Tashkend, 
Samarkand, Chemkent, Turkestan, &c., as we have already 
observed at the beginning of the chapter. It may in general be 
said that the Turkestan troops, considering the difficult social 
conditions and the brief period of their sojoum in the land, have 
made themselves wonderfully at home in the foreign country. 
Although the Asiatic mode of life, to which he was totally 
unaccustomed, the hardships by which all Central Asian cities 
are characterised, heat and the terrible dust, numbers of noxious 
vermin, such as scorpions, phalanges, serpents, &c., may at first 
have been very difficult for the novice and the untrained soldier 
to put up with, the whole character of the troops in their out- 
ward life makes a very favourable, pleasing impression. There 
is a general prosperity, a certain joyous easiness of life, an 
inteiest in the abnormal, bustling, Oriental existence, which 
contrast so much with the uniformity of the great Russian 
home, that the foreign officer is most agreeably surprised 
thereby. 

It might not be devoid of interest to form an idea how 
the Turkestan army already described is distributed in the 
above-mentioned points of support of the country, and this will 
give the reader a notion how the slight fighting strength is 
distributed along the great distances. 

The quarters of the Kussian troops in Turkestan have, 
however, meanwhile changed. 

When we consider the immense disproportion of the troops 
to the Population, we cannot but feel admiration for the pluck 
and skill of the Kussian occupation. 
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Most of the Turkestan troops remain the whole year in the 
gamson, only marching out for a few weeks in the summer to 
the manoeuvres. A very small part perform, with regulär 
relief, Service on the frontier, on the so-called line. All the 
forts are of recent date, and have been built by the Turkestan 
troops, being constructed, down to the tiniest dwellings, covered 
Spaces, and magazines, by the soldiers themselves. One may 
form an idea from this of the colossal work which was to be 
done by the Turkestan troops, beyond their legitimate warfare, 
they having been obliged to build anew or alter all these fortresses 
and new Settlements. There was not a brick (to quote from the 
description of Ivanow) which the soldiers had not, with the 
sweat of their brows, themselves formed and placed ; not a beam 
which they had not cut and reaxed ; not a paper window nor a 
door which they had not fixed in — only, when everything was 
settled and rendered habitable, to go away and have to begin the 
work again in another spot. 

Now that everything is so comfortably finished, and the 
most pressing requirements satisfied, one often hears, in the 
small garrisons, complaints of the ennui of the uniform, change- 
less garrison life. The oflScers have, it is true, in winter 
very little service to perform, and the small clubs founded 
everywhere of late years, the diminutive dirty wine-shops, 
can only offer a very limited entertainment to those who 
are without occupation during the winter months. But in 
Summer, the neighbouring steppe, and the reed-grown banks of 
the Syr-Darya, so rieh in fowl, offer to the hunter and the 
sportsman an inexhaustible fund of amusement and diversion. 
Tiger-hunting is one of the principal passions of the Turkestan 
officers. The gloomy pictures which Ivanow paints of the 
spiritless monotony of the Turkestan garrisons appear, at any 
rate, to be portrayed in too streng colours ; at least the pictures 
.of the local garrison life which have remained in my memory 
are all of a very cheerful, agreeable, and easy-going character. 

The soldiers, as we have stated, have no lack of occupation. 
As we explained before, the soldier provides for all his wants 
himself, prepares his large articles of equipment alone, and has 
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to take part in everything that is being done in the fort or tbe 
garrison, as skilled artisans can only, with difBiculty and at rare 
intervals, be induced to abandon their European home, in order 
to exchange for it an uncertain adventurous future in the far 
and infidel East. The summer months are filled up by exer- 
cises, target-shooting, and small field-service practice with field- 
cartridges. At the beginning of autumn, which almost in- 
variably comes in in August, the larger manoBuvres commence, 
and extend to the month of September and the b^inning 
of October, months which, owing to the comparative modera- 
tion of their temperature, are well suited to these exercises. 
llie cUmate at this season is, in general, in Turkestan, most 
favourable. The writer was astonished to find the people 
sleeping at night in the barracks with open doors and Windows, 
in spite of the immediate proximity of the low river country. 
Winter, too, brings the men a variety of occupations, A laige 
portion of the day is spent in hours of Instruction in all the 
branches of military service, particularly in the handling of the 
modern arm, and in the examination of the complicated parts of 
the lock. The greatest part of the winter day is, however, 
devoted to leaming to read, write, and cipher. A larger number 
of the troops also go out in detachments, under the direction of 
non-commissioned officers, into the broad steppe, to collect grass, 
shrubs, fodder for the cameis, and fueL The Cossacks drive 
their horses out into the meadows. Thus the whole dayisoffcen 
passed in the open air. The men breakfast away, and only 
retum towards evening to the garrison barracks. The Russian 
soldier, especially the infantry one, is never embarrassed as to 
to the disposal of his leisure tima The chase, fishing, card- 
playing, song and music, smoking, games and jests of every 
sort, in which the curious and, generally, good-tempered native 
Population often play a very comical and droU part, make the 
careless and easy-going Russian soldier very quickly forget the 
isolated and shut-out position of his ganison home in the midst 
of the harren steppe. 

Some of the Turkestan troops are, even in time of peace, 
constantly in a mobilised condition, and, equipped for active ser- 
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vice, perform duty on Üie frontier. In the most threatened and 
endangered border districts of the country are ranged the so- 
called outpost lines, supported by small field fortifications 
dotted here and there. To each of these small fortified positions 
a definite frontier rayon is apportioned, which is to be occupied 
by a species of constant outpost lina A detachment of about 
two battalions, one train of artillery, and a few sotnias of 
Cossacks, have to perform service in such a small border -fort. 
Then the detachment places pickets and double posts, consisting 
of Cossacks and infantry, in the most threatened points. On 
the Middle Syr, as between Chinaz and Jizak, where the river 
bank is principaUy exposed to the predatory attacks of the 
Turcomans from the Kizil-Kum desert, the pickets have defi- 
nite, constant military posts, in which small earth huts are pro- 
vided for the guards as a shelter against wind and weather. 
The fortified positions for the mass of the frontier cordon are of a 
veiy primitive character. As political and military circum- 
stances changed so repeatedly of late years, the rayans of the 
outpost Une were very often altered, so that the nature of these 
streng points of support could never be anything but a vari- 
able one, fiilfilling alone all the conditions of the most pressing 
requirements. The whole fortification only consists, as a rule, 
of a cannon empla^:enie7U, which, erected on a commanding 
height in the steppe, forms the centre point of the small mili- 
tary colony. A few small, miserable earth huts, with flat 
roofs and paper Windows, are scattered, desolate and melancholy, 
round the hill. They alford space, barely sufiicient for the 
utmost want, for the ofiicers' dwellings, for hospital and 
barracks. The officer lives here almost as miserably as the 
common soldier. The barracks for the troops are very bad. 
They are formed, for the most part, by long, narrow earth huts, 
which have only small holes, plastered over with paper, for Win- 
dows, and, even during the day, are in a State of semi-obscurity. 
In the Summer these covered places are endurable, but in the 
winter the soldiers suflFer much frora climate, cold, wet, and 
ennui, so that at this season the hospitals are ususdly crammed. 
The smaU, wretched earth huts, which serve as a dwelling to the 
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few officers, are for the most part the property of the temporary 
occupant. On a change of garrison the outgoer leaves to bis 
successor his little villa for a very trifling cost, which scarcely 
exceeds 12 to 15 roubles. The men are pecuniarily well off. 
They receive double the pay of the troops in European Russia* 
The linesman receives per month 1 rouble 40 copecks as equip- 
ment money, and 1 rouble 77 copecks for pocket money ; but all 
his other requirements are free. Communication between the 
streng points of Support already described and the larger forts 
in the rear is often a matter of excessive difficulty, particularly 
in the spring, when the steppe is drenched with heavy rains and 
füll of mud; it is kept up by the supply transports, which, 
usually escorted by half a Company and a few Cossacks, bring at 
certain times provisions, pay, post, newspapers, and news to the 
isolated little garrison« 

Service in the wet season is often very onerous here, and the 
State of the men's health is proportionately bad. This explains 
how it is that the statistics relative to the mortality in the 
Russian army give, for the troops of the Turkestan military 
Circuit, any but favourable results. For the year 1873 the 
illness among the Turkestan troops amounted to 14-8 per cent, 
the deaths to 3*35 per cent ; in other words, we have here the 
highest death-rate, the greatest mortality, in all the military 
circuits of Russia. The causes of this may be attributed, for the 
most part, to the lack of nourishment, as well as to the abnormal 
conditions of the climate, and partly also to the water. Great 
heat alternates in the day with keen, continuous night frosts. 
The water System of the Syr-Darya, with its extensive swamps 
and flooded lowlands, is the home of fever. But typhus and 
dysentery are especiaUy to be found in the Syr-Darya district 
and the neighbouring steppe districts. From the weather table 
which the Turkestan Newa published for the year 1873, it will 
not be uninteresting to cull the following details, which can 
sei-ve to explain those abnormal conditions. 

The monthly temperature reached, according to Celsius, in — 
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January. 


July. 


October. 


December. 


Medium 

year*8 

tempera* 

ture. 


For— 
Kasalmsk 
Kuldja 
Tashkend 
Khojend 


Degreeß. 
-13-4 
- 9-8 
+ 1-7 
+ 2-4 


Degrees. 

+ 24-7 
+ 24-8 
+ 25-8 
+ 28*8 


Degrees. 
+ 7-1 
+ 90 
+ 12-4 

• • 


Degrees. 
-10-4 
- 3-5 
+ 3-5 
+ 3-4 


Degreea. 
+ 6-2 
+ 9-2 
+ 14 



From this we may remark that in the months of May and 
June the day temperature in the sun, or the sand, nieasured a 
good +40^ to +45° R {i.e., 124° to 130^ accordiug to Fahren- 
heit), whilst in winter, at the mouth of the Syr-Darya and in 
the desert of Kara-Kum, the temperature sinks to from —20° 
to -25° R 



The Producttveness and Eesoürces of the Government- 
Gbneral of Turkestan with resfect to Army AND War 
Reqxhrements. 

The fertility of the different districts which are embraced in 
the administrative linking of the Russian Govemment-General 
of Turkestan show, particularly with respect to raw stuffs, 
natural productions, growth of plants, &a, the greatest extremes. 
We have seen, in the introductory chapters, how the harren 
character of the districts on the Lower Syr, and the want of the 
most indispensable articles for the sustenance of the troops, were 
the principal means of influencing the Russian administration to 
extend the sphere of its power f urther in a south-easterly direc- 
tion up the Syr, to the fertile and watered river-lands of the 
tributaries which flow from the right into the Syr. There, on 
the Lower Syr, are broad harren steppes, which go right up to 
the river, broken by extensive swamps and sterile expanses of 
desert; here, in the environs of Tashkend, Khojend, Chem- 
kent, is beautifully watered arable and garden land, which, as 
regards fertility, decidedly takes the first rank among aU the 
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districts of the gigantic Bussian Empire. When Russian 
dominion was still confined to the Lower Syr, the conditions 
of productiveness of the then " province " of Turkestan were 
considered eminently unfavourable, and all that was needed by 
the troops, down to the most trifling necessaries, had to be 
importedy with unspeakable trouble and at great expense, from 
a distance along the earlier-described, inhospitable steppe road. 
Now that the troops have penetrated into the paradise-like 
Zerafshan and lli Valleys, matters have totally changed, to the 
advantage of the Eussian occupation« At the present moment 
the produce of the province of Turkestan might in every respect 
Cover the requirements of the troops in raw produce, as f ar as 
food is concemed, if one passes over some isolated, exceptional 
cases, caused by failures of crops and murrain, which often 
comes with great severity upon those regions, 

If we ask where the causes of these abnormal extremes in 
the cultivation of the country are to be found, we shall, on a 
sufBicient investigation of Turkestan affairs, soon perceive that 
they depend less upon the natural character, climate, &c., of the 
land than upon its historical, topographical, and hydrographic 
conditions. The whole cultivation of the Central Asian districts 
is based on Irrigation, which is managed by artistic arrange- 
ments in the lands which are suited to this method. How 
far, in tUs respect, local circumstances and the character and 
changing of the river System on the one band, and, on the 
other, the life of people and State, in the course of history 
influenced the degree of cultivation, may approximately be 
demonstrated, if we call to mind the circumstance mentioned 
above — that, after the establishment of ship traffic on the Syr- 
Darya, the Bussian Government, with the idea of improving the 
navigation, fiUed up a row of canals, which branched off from 
the principal stream for the irrigation of the steppe districts, 
and by thus cutting off the water-supply, laid waste whole 
tracts of cultivated country. The cultivation of Central Aaia 
depends entirely upon the rivers, and the canals in connection 
with them, and these latter, if they are to be of Service, 
must be preserved in their normal condition by the band of 
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man. Falls of dew are so rare in the whole of Central Asia, 
that they are not to be counted on in agriculture. Summers 
have occnrred in those localities during which not a Single drop 
of rain has ever fallen. The moistnre necessary to the growth 
of plants must be artificially broaght to field and garden. 
Where artificial labour is lacking, culture, fertility, and Vege- 
tation fade away ; and those very districts which, only a few 
years ago, stood in füllest and most luxnriant bloom, often even 
now present, after a few weeks' interval, barren and desolate 
deserts of sand. Large districts in the Valley of the Syr-* 
Darya exhibit traces and ruins of earlier cultivation and of a 
former settlement, where steppes and expanses of wildemess 
now lie, which can often offer but scanty fodder to the easily 
satisfied herds of the nomads. 

As regards their productive character, the Turkestan districts, 
as f ar as they belong to the plains of the S}nr lowland and have 
to be considered here, possess three different regions of ground 
cultivation: real desert, steppe, and watered districts. The 
genuine desert districts are devoid of produce. The steppes 
serve as pasture-land for the nomad population, and afford, in 
the tough and gnarled mksatU, only the most indispensable 
amount of fuel for the steppe forts, the outpost lines, and traffic 
on the Lower Syr. The entire produce of the coimtry, as 
regards agriculture, is exclusively confined to the com- 
paratively small watered districts on the Middle Syr and 
Zerafshan and Ili. In these regions cultivation is at a very 
high Standard. Agriculture, which in reality assumes rather 
the character of gardening, is extensive, and is well looked after 
and practised by the settled population, particularly by the 
diligent, hard-working Tadjiks and Sarts. The light and porous 
nature of the soil (which is especially adapted to Irrigation), the 
high teinperature and great power of the sun, combined with 
the extreme skilfulness of the people in matters of irrigation, 
render the results of farming in Central Asia in the highest 
degree favourable. In many years a double crop is obtained, 
and some vegetables — as, for example,the luceme (called by the 
Russians kiewer) — are cut three or four times in the neighbour- 
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hood of Chinaz. Of grain, wheat and winter-barley are 
especially to be procured in Turkestan ; then rice, maize, beans, 
peas, and different kinds of millet, amongst which we may 
particularly cite sorghum, which is called dshv/gara, Of fodder 
crops the most important is luceme, which is almost exclusively 
used in summer by the Cossacks as horse fodder, and to a certain 
extent represents our clover. Oats are very little sown ; the 
Bussian horses are mostly fed with barley, and also with maize. 
Among the oil-crops we may especially mention hemp, poppy, 
linseed, safflower, sesame, and the heliotrope. The cultivation 
of cotton, tobacco, and madder is important for trade and the 
equipment and requirements of the troops. In the gardens and 
larger field-like plantations are grown in laige quantities the 
musk melons and water melons so necessary in Central Asia, 
which are cultivated in excellent kinds and in great perfection, 
and, besides these, dififerent sorts of gourds (the diy shell of the 
bottle or water gourd is nsed for vessels and water-pipes, called 
caljan), onions, carrots, red and other tumips, radishes, cucum- 
bers, red pepper, &c. Four kinds of wheat are grown. Its yield 
is over thirty-fold, and its price lies between 25 and 60 copecks 
per pood in Turkestan. Important, before everything, to the 
Population is the cultivation of the several kinds of millet, 
which often give crops of 400 to 500-fold, and, on account of 
their cheapness (20 to 30 copecks per pood in Turkestan, in 
Khiva only 10 copecks), are very much used. Amongst these 
the sorghum viUgare et cemum is especially to be included, 
which is called in the country dshugara or dshuvxiri, and in 
Khiva dshury ; this about corresponds with the German moor- 
millet, or the English guinea-com. It is cultivated in large 
quantities, and forms the principal and local plant. The poorer 
inhabitants make a dish of it, which is called in Khiva, for 
example, hisia, Otherwise the dämgara is used as fodder for 
cattle, especially for horses, and is particularly rieh in straw. 
Eice is a very important product. It is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Tashkend, Khojend, Vemo6, Jizak, Kurama, 
&c., and serves, as well with the Russians as the Asiatics, 
as an addition to the favourite meat dish (jnlau), Eice 
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is of great value as a provision for desert expeditions. It is, of 
course, only grown where very plentiful irrigation is practicable, 
and attÄins on an average a thirty-f old yield, fetching from three- 
quarters to one rouble per pood. The European edible plants, 
such as potatoes, rye, and oats, are only exceptionally grown in 
gardens by a few Russians. I myself, during all my travels, 
have never set eyes upon a single potato ; the Asiatics do not 
know this plant at all, any more than they do coifee. 

Greater in extent and more important for the small daily 
wants of the soldier than articles of Turkestan agriculture is 
the produce of the garden, to which the Tadjik principally 
devotes himself, on account of the greater profit Even 
gardening, however, can only be prosecuted, like agriculture, by 
means of an artificial and well-managed irrigation. To the 
arrangement and regulation of this irrigation the whole skill of the 
Turkestan gardener is devoted. But little is known of artificial 
means, and everjrthing is left to the water introduced, and to 
the fertilising, scorching sun, which bring about the most happy 
results. The mulberry tree, in particular, is cultivated, being 
planted, for the enclosure of the garden-beds or even of the 
fields, generally in long rows, as is the case in Upper Italy. It 
is especially grown on account of the value of its leaves in the 
rearing of silkworms, and the fruit is there but little esteemed, 
although it is considered a great delicacy in KhiveL It is of a 
red, a black, or a white colour. Before the Bussian conquest 
wine was only made to a small extent, as the Koran expressly 
forbids the consumption of that article. Thus the grape is only 
tasted by the Asiatics in a fresh or a dried State. The dried 
berries form a favourite sweetmeat of the Central Asiatics, as 
also of the Bussian infantry soldiers. During a march in the 
broiling steppe the taste of the small berries is said to be 
most refreshing to the parched palate. But in spite of the 
Stern interdiction of Mahomet, we found in Khiva some excel- 
lent wines, respecting the application of which the embarrassed, 
smiling proprietor and strict votary of the Koran could give us 
no information. In Khiva a fine vinegar is also extracted from 
the grape. In the hands of the Bussians Turkestan wine- 
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niaking can still acquire considerable extenaion. The Turkestan 
wines reminded us of the wine produce of the Tians-Caucasian 
districts. In many parte of Turkestan the vine grows in great 
luxuriance, although the dimate requires that it be covered 
during the winter. The yearly produce of the wine has 
amounted of late years, in the viciuity of Tashkend, Khojend, 
and Samarkand, to about 10,000 vedros. 

Turkestan is veiy rieh in fruit culture. Fruit is obtainable 
in such quantities that it scarcely fetches anything, and is dried 
f or export It serves especially in the preparation of the disheo 
of the countiy, and is cooked with mutton, rice, milk, &c. In 
the Turkestan artifidal gardens are grown ehernes, pears, apples, 
apricots, peaches, plums, pomegranates, figs, quinces, almonds, 
walnuts, &c. In the summer months, particularly in maiches, 
expeditions, and campaigns, the Russian soldier consumes 
immense quantities. Cossack and infantry soldiers vie with 
each other in devouring fruit A peculiaiity of the soldier, 
and especially of the Russian soldier, is to consume the fruit in 
an unripe State, an imprudence which gives rise to a multiplicity 
of diarrhetic complaints. We may add that the streng indina- 
tion for fruit is, in the absence of fresh vegetables, often of great 
advantage to the troops from a sanitaiy point of view, when 
they march for whole months through barren steppes, and taste 
nothing but salted mutton and salt, bitter, steppe water. 

The cultivation of cotton, the most extensive growth in the 
southem, warmer districts of Turan, is of great importanoe to 
the trade and the industry of Turkestan. This plant has a 
peculiar vaJue for the troops, as the stuffs made therefirom (not to 
speak of the larger quantities, which are exported into the 
interior of Russia), in consequence of a particular regulation of 
the Turkestan military administration, are exclusively used by 
the troops, instead of linen fabrics, for march and summer 
equipments (smock-frocks). The amount of raw cotton exported 
into European Russia is at present tolerably considerable, 
although the cotton cultivation, remaining as it does still princi* 
pally in the hands of the Tadjiks, whose method of growth and 
manufacture is of a very primitive character, yet remains at a 
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comparatively low ebb. If, howe^er, matters were only to be 
set by Euiopeana upon a more regulär and rational footing, it 
might, in connection with the neighbouring Khanates of Khokand 
and Bokhara, acquire, in time, a very high position with regard 
to the commerce and indostry of European Bussia. Cotton 
is specially cultivated in the circles of Samarkand, Khojend, 
Jizak, Tashkend, Chemkent, Kurama, Kopal, and Tokmak. 
The Aryss is given as the most northerly limit of the cotton 
Zone in the Syr-Darya district In the neighbourhood of 
Tashkend American cotton is already being planted Turkestan 
cotton Stands far behind that of Bokhara and Elhokand, both of 
which Khanates yearly yield large quantities. The quaUty of 
the American cotton has not, however, so far, been able to reach 
that of the Turanian, a f act which is to be attributed principally 
to imskilful management, and to incompleteness of work and 
deansing on the part of the Tadjik. Notwithstanding the 
difficult and troublesome produce of cotton, Wenjukow calculates 
an annual clear profit of 90 roubles for a dessiatine of cotton 
land. The price of a pood of raw cotton is estimated at three 
to seven roubles for Tashkend, while in Bokhara, Khokand, 
and Khiva it is considerably less. Almost more important than 
the cultivation of cotton in the Bussian province of Turkestan 
is its extensive importation from the adjoining Khanates. 
According to Matthai,* the whole of Central Asia is capable of 
producing more than three million poods, or 120 millien pounds, 
of cotton: — 

Pood«. 
Bokhan .. .. .. .. .. 2,000,000 

KhWm •• •• .. •• •• 500,000 

Khokand •• .. .. .. .. 300,000 

Dittriot on Anaa •• .. •• .. 500,000 

and besides this, about 160,000 poods in the Valley of the 
Zerafahan. The greatest cotton-crops fall to the Khanate of 
Khiva ; the smallest to the northerly districts of the province 
of Turkestan. 

The cultivation of tobacco was, before the Bussian era, at a 

• jRMMiaii Review, i, 4th folome, 1872. 
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very low ebb, as the Asiaties smoke in their hookahs only very 
poor and common kinds, and use as snnfP even poorer qualities, 
though in every respect they prefer tobacco to opium. Since 
the Bussians have been in the coimtiy, it has, however, made 
such progress that, in the vicinity of Tashkend, American 
(Maiyland) and Turkish sorts (called there djubdc) are already 
cultivated. Tobacco is especially grown at Samarkand, as well 
as in the circles of Yerno^, Khojend, and Tashkend. The 
** Samarkand tobacco " has, under this title, acquired great 
celebrity with the population. More accurate infoimation is 
wanting with respect to the Turkestan tobacco cultivation« 
which, nevertheless, gains year by year in importance, and is of 
great value to the province in consequence of the immense 
demand for it, both among Bussian officers and men. The sale 
of cigarettes in Turkestan is very considerabla 

A great difficulty in the way of the development of Tur- 
kestan lies in the scarcity of wood for building. Beal forests 
are completely lacking to the Turkestan district The growth 
of trees would appear to have reached a far higher Standard at 
an earlier period ; ancient, enormous elm trees (called in Khiva 
kara-agcUsch), which are still to be found at intervals in the 
environs of Tashkend and Khojend, testify to a period when 
the culture of trees would seem, probably in consequence of a 
more complete water System and of a moister atmosphere, to 
have flourished to a marvellous extent The building wood 
produced in the countiy has proved utterly insufficient, even for 
the trifling requirements of the small artillery arsenals and 
Workshops. In order to remedy this grievous want, extensive 
wood-plantations are being laid out a few versts from Tash- 
kend. In the watered districts, in the fields and gardens, grow 
the elm, the plantain, the ash, the alder, and the lotus tree, 
the wild Oleaster, and several kinds of poplars and wülows. In 
the mountain chain further to the east grows the pine, and on 
the westem slopes of the Turkestan mountains, even to a con- 
siderable height, we find fruit trees, nuts, almonds, See Further 
to the east, near the sources of the Naryn, the growth of trees, 
as well as that of every species of Vegetation, declines very 
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much. In those regions which aie not artificially watered and 
cultivated, as on the banks of rivers and brooks, scarcely any- 
thing grows but the poplar, the willow, and the tamarisk, 
as well as a great number of thomy shrubs — ^in the steppes, 
only the already often mentioned saJcsaul. While thus in Tur- 
kestan woods are entirely lacking, the culture of the natural 
meadows is, on the other band, particularly prosperous. The 
pasturages in the steppe are, during certain months, on a par 
with the most blooming and luxuriant meadows of Eastern 
Russii. Cattle are therefore extensively bred by the populations 
wandering in the Turkestan Government The cattle in Bussian 
Turkestan, exdusive of the Zerafshan district, are thns esti- 
mated: — * 





• • 

• • 

• • 


Horned. 


Sheep and GoatR. 




1872. 


1874. 


1872. 


1874. 


Syr-Darjm diitrict . . 
Semirietcliensk diitrict 


387,920 
62,444 


163,000 

• • 


5,493,086 
3,384,940 


2,375,600 


Total 


450,364 


•• 


8,878,026 


• • 




Pig.. 


Honet. 


Camelt. 




1872. 


1874. 


1872. 


1874. 


1872. 


1874. 


Syr-Darya district 
Semirietcbensk district . . 


2,741 


210 

• • 


423,414 
415,672 


301,540 

• • 


219,500 
82,809 


158,000 


Total •• 


2,741 


• • 


839,086 


• . 


302,309 


• • 



Besides the produce of these domestic animals, which are 
chiefly to be reckoned in the districts of the nomads, the rearing 
of silkworms, which is widely practised by the Tadjiks, deserves 
mention ; this, thanks to the excellent cultivation of the mul- 
berry tree, being immensely extended throughout Turkestan, 
although the quality of the silk is not very first-rate, and is 
inferior to that grown in Bokhara and Khokand. 

* Terentieft farther mentiont the breedtng of 20,500 donkeys. 
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I£ we throw a retroapective glance upon the prodnctiveneas 
of the Turkeetan military district, characterised in the foregoing 
description, we may well be astonished on noticing how trifling 
it is in Proportion to the area of the province, which comprises 
more than 16,000 German Square miles (see page 257). But we 
should not forget, at the same time, that the greater part of that 
area is fiUed up with deserts, steppes, and monntains, and that 
really irrigated and cultivated districts are almost the exception, 
forming, as they do, oases in the midst of the snnounding 
desolation. From the circomstance that everywhere in the 
country are to be found traces and remains of an earlier settle- 
ment and irrigation, where now aU is steppe and desert, optimista 
in Russia think they may infer that good management of the 
land would, without any difficulty, aucceed, in a tolerably short 
period, in calling again into life that old, long-foigotten cultiva- 
tion, and in thus doubling and even trebling the productiveness 
of Turkestan. That steps have already been taken to put this 
idea into effect is shown by the water-works in the Hungry 
Steppe of which mention has already been niade, and which, 
when completed, will, according to Sobelow, insure as a natural 
consequence the cultivation of an area of 176,000 dessiatines, 
an area which is more extensive than the entire Zerafshan 
district. Whether the calculation of Sobelow is practically 
correct, will be shown by the future and by the result of the 
works in the Hungry Steppe. In any case, however, the canaU- 
sation and irrigation of the desert districts on the left bank of 
the Syr-Darya, particularly at its lower course, have their 
defined limits, which are much contracted by reason of expenaes» 
want of manual labour, and, above all, by the quantity of water, 
which is now already scarcely sufficient for river traffic. A 
doubling, indeed a trebling, of the productiveness of the Tur- 
kestan military district might still therefore lie in the far-distant 
future. Wei\jukow calculates, according to the position now 
presented, for the whole area of the Govemment-General, for 
the river districts of the Chu, Aiyss, Chirchik, Augiran, and 
Zerafshan, only 223 German square miles — that is, about 1*4 
per Cent. — as suitable for Settlements ; and Sobelow estimates. 
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for the same area, only 143 German Square miles, or about 0*9 
per Cent, of cultivated land, while he includes the remainder 
under the heading of steppes, sand deserts, sand-hiUs, and 
mountains. Moreover, if we consider the not un&equent failures 
of crops, which are caused hj drought, hj inundations, and 
vermin (particularly mice and swarms of locusts), and which 
often attain large dimensions, and, on the other hand, cattle 
plagues, which are sometimes very virulent — in the year 1870 
there died of the plague, according to Terentieff, in- one circle 
alone, 254,683 head of cattle — we shall understand that, not- 
withstanding the relative productiveness of separate districts, 
the want of natural supplies for the troops in many circles can 
be so sorely feit that grain, flour, and cattle have to be imported 
from Bussia and Siberia. This is especially the case in the 
circles of Kasalinsk and Perovsk, whither, moreover, every year, 
grain in large quantities is imported from the Khanate of Khiva, 
and particularly from the Chimbai district in the Amu delta. 
A similar want occurs in the eastem mountain districts of 
the Turkestan highland, where agriculture is very poor, and 
where the most essential green fodder for horses and domestic 
animals cannot often be procured. Only the furthest mountains 
of the Tian-Shan, to the east of Tashkend, form a partial 
exception to this State of things, as on their westem slopes rieh 
and good pastures are to be found, grain even flourishes without 
irrigation, while in the regions situated lower down, fruit trees, 
such as apricots, apples, wahiuts, cherries, and mulberries, are to 
be met with in great profusion. 

Turkestan affords prolific groimd to the sportsman and the 
fisherman. The larger animals, which can be hunted with 
comparative ease, are the argcUi, the mountain-sheep, the 
antelope, and the wild boar. Among feathered game, the 
pheasant and several sorts of wild ducks and geese may be 
named, which haunt in flocks the reedy banks of the Syr- 
Darya. The Syr-Darya teems with fish, prominent among which 
are several species of such size that, it is reported among the 
people, there are some which could drag a man under water — 
a belief which has also been disseminated in Ehiva, where I 
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really saw fish more than 15 feet in lengtL After the Sjr- 
Darya, the Chirchik is, above all other rivers, uncommonly rieh 
in fish, of which the scar, the perch, and the bleak are the best 
flavoured and most nnmerons. Füll as are the plains of Turkestan 
of appetising game, both flesh and fowl, they are also prolific in 
beasts of prey, which take up their abode in their midst. We 
raeet the tiger, the leopard, the panther, and hyena, wolves, 
foxes, jackals, badgers, wild cats, martins; fish-otters ; the most 
various kinds of serpents swarm here ; but they all offer costly 
material in für and skin, quite independently of the pleasures of 
the chase which they are in a position to ofier, to a large extent, 
to the officers and soldiers of the small, isolated, and monotonous 
garrisons, who are not quite spoiled by change and amuse- 
ment Even birds of prey are largely represented by diflFerent 
species of falcons, eagles, condors, pelicans, flamingos, spoonbiUs, 
herons, &a lizards and turtles are quite as common through- 
out Turkestan as in the Orenburg and, in particukr, in the 
Central Asian steppes. The immense abundance of noxious 
scorpions, phcUanges, tarantulas, &c., the bite of which is most 
dreaded, and is even said in many districts to be fatal, has 
already been mentioned. Feared more than all is the guinea- 
worm or maw-worm (IHlaria medinensis), caUed in Bussian 
riachta, the germ of which is said to be found in drinking water, 
Coming only to development within the human frame. This, 
fine as a thread, often measures several feet, penetrates the fibres 
of the muscles, and attains complete development, often at the 
end of several months appearing, with its head, in some part of 
the skin. If the worm, with great care and skiU, has been 
removed, and the physician has succeeded in working it 
thoroughly out of the flesh, the sick man escapes with com- 
paratively slight suflfering, and a certain amount of apprehension ; 
but if only a small portion of the creature remains behind, veiy 
dreadful ulcers ensue, which give rise to the most grievous 
illness. According to a Statement made by the doctors of the 
Turkestan garrisons who took part in the Khivan campaign, this 
illness is said to have appeared, not unfrequently, among the 
troops in the neighbourhood of Jizak, but especially in the 
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Zerafshan district (Bokhara). The rischta is even to be met 
with in the water of the Khivan countiy. For months, long 
indeed after I had returned to my native civilised Europa, did 
the idea pursue me that I had inside me such a germ, a noüon 
which tormented me anew with every itching of my skin. 

As regards the producüveness of the Turkestan Grovernment- 
General in metals and minerals, it is but very small in com- 
parison with that of the vegetable and animal world in this 
district. These materials are, it is true, to be found in the 
mountains; but mineral and geological knowledge is very 
limited, and means, as r^ards capital and labour to work them 
to the surface, are particularly lacking. In general, however, 
Turkestan would seem to be f ar less rieh in the predous metals 
than the remaining provinces of Bussia, as, for example, Siberia 
and Caucasia. Grold is, however, to be met with in the bed of 
the Upper Syr and its tributaries. Silver, lead, copper, and iron 
are foimd in most of the mountain chains of the Turkestan high- 
land; and there is no want of brimstone, saltpetre, and salt. 
Goal, peat, and petroleum appear in different regions, and the 
ruby, the Jasper, turquoise, and lapis lazuli are foimd in con- 
siderable quantities. But in spite of all tlüs they are, in Tur- 
kestan, still veiy far from a regulär exploüoUion of metals, and 
from a consistent mining and smelting System. Most important 
of all for the country is the discoveiy of coal, the cxistence of 
which affords a guarantee that commerce, industry, and general 
intercourse must one day prosper in the ßussian province which 
is being formed almost in the heart of Asia, and which has 
hitherto been so far removed from the traific centres of ßussia 
and Europe. How nearly such a period of development may be 
at band \s shown by the project of a Central Asian railway, to 
connect the Volga directly with the Orenburg Govemmont- 
General, a project which has attracted much attention in Bussia. 
Independently of the high value which the Turkestan coal may 
exercise in the future for the development of commerce, it is 
even now an expensive product as a fuel, which commodity is so 
scarce in Turkestan that dried cow and camel düng is used for 
buming in the country, and in the towns the wood of the fruit 
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trees. Respecting the appearance of coal, Romanowaki gives 
some interesting information in L'InvcUide Busse (12, 1876). 
The Turkestan coal belongs to the Jura formation, and is princi- 
pally to be found between Chemkent and Aulie-Ata> in the 
neighbourhood of Khodshakend, at Tashkend, and Khojend. 
The places in which the coal has hitherto been discovered lie 
very high, and, according to Bomanowski, even up to 1,500 
metres above the level of the sea ; they form strata in no way 
connected, but, to a certain extent, small separate layers, the 
greatest breadth of which scarcely attains a sajsTL Between 
Tashkend and Turkestan stretch a large number of such layers 
of coal, to the extent of more than 200 versts. At Khojend, 
in the vaUey of Chokine-Sai, 200,000 poods or 8,000,000 pounda 
of coal have already been extracted. Eomanoswki calculates 
that 19,000,000 poods or 760,000,000 pounds are still to be pro- 
duced here. The principal speculator in tlüs Une in the Tash- 
kend circle is a certain Tatarinow. In his mines, up to the 
present date, 300,000 poods or 12,000,000 pounds — ^that is, about 
70,000 poods per annum — ^have been extracted. This has been 
chiefly devoted to the heating of the Syr steamers, and has, with 
this object, been transported from the mountains to the mouth 
of the Aryss. With expenses of transport, the price of this coal 
was, on arrival at the mouth of the Aryss, about 80 copecks per 
cwt. According to Wenjukow, the coal of Tatarinow gives 62 per 
Cent, of coke, 32 per cent. of gaseous substances, and contains 
3 per Cent, of brimstone. The most unfavourable results of coal- 
mining are to be met with in the Kara-Tau, for here the layers 
seem to be very inconsiderable, and, moreover, veiy hard to 
obtain. Iron ore, with up to 60 per cent. of iron, has often been 
found in the mountains of Turkestan. The lead mines of the 
Kara-Mosar chain yield large quantities of lead ore, which is 
rieh in silver. The mineral procured in this chain gives a yidd 
of about 60 per cent of pure lead. From a pood of metal as 
much as 1*5 solotnik of pure silver is taken. On the read to 
Khojend, in the vidnity of the village of Sangar, even rock- 
salt is found, which is said to be like the salt obtained at 
Welitschka, near Cracow. 
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In spite of Üie existence of raw materiala essential to great 
IndiLstry, this, and the little business on the part of the Euro- 
peans, is scarcely prosecuted at all. In fact, it is left exclu-* 
sively in the hands of the native population, particularly of the 
Tadjiks, whose results in this respect, obtained by skill and dili- 
gepce, appear all the more praiseworthy, as they still use the 
primitive Instruments with which they have been for centuries 
acquainted, and have scarcely a presentiment of the progress of 
European work. Thus it happens, too, that the articles of Tadjik 
manufacture are almost exclusively appropriated by the native 
Population, while the troops, with the exception of the stuffs 
necessary for summer equipment, such as cotton textures and 
leather fabrics for smock-frocks and summer trousers, make veiy 
little use of them. The needs of the soldiers, as indeed of all 
Europeans, have to be suppUed from European Russia by means 
of the düficult post or caravan road by Orenburg through the 
Kirghiz Steppe. An exception to this is only ofFered by the 
Semirietchensk district. According to the iswestija of the Impe- 
rial Geographical Society at Petersburg, in 1873 there were in 
that district three distilleries, one brewery, seven tanneries, and 
one candle factory, giving a total of thirteen factories. As 
regards the manufactures of the Tadjiks to which we have 
alluded, they are chiefly concentrated in and ai'ound Tashkend. 
There were, according to Terentieff, in the Turkestan capital, 
in the year 1874 ; — 





Number. 


Work- 
pcople. 


Worthof 
Produce. 


WeaTing-mUls 
Tanneries 
Dyeing fmßtories 
Rioe-mills (water) 


775 
86 
95 

174 


No. 
1,500 
890 

348 


Roaolet. 

232.500 

133.500 

9.000 

26,000 



The remaining branches of industry are of smaller impor- 
tance, although, at the St. Petersburg Manufacture Exhibition in 
1870, 28 classes of Turkestan industry were represented. 
Hempen and flaxen textures are manufactured, but not to any 
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great extent; on the other hand^ cotton, woollen, and silk 
fabrics are produced in such quantities that there is even a oon> 
siderable export of these articles into European Bussia. The 
small industry extends to all departmente of trade^ but in eveiy 
respect it produces fabrics of a very primitive character, which, 
from year to year, are more and more thrown into the shade by 
goods imported particularly fromMoscow. The Turkestan soldier 
finds in the bazaars of the larger towns all the smaU articles of 
the European markets just as well as in his home, but at much 
higher prices.* The trade of Turkestan is therefore very active, 
and gains in extension eveiy year. Notwithstanding the great 
interest which commerce Claims in Central Asia, it would take 
US too far, and answer too little the character of our observa- 
tions, if we went into too elaborate details thereon. Only a few 
figures, which are especially interesting for the military Situation, 
and which are extracted from the Rusdan Beview for 1874, 
may give the reader a means of judging of the Tashkend 
commerce : — 

FOR TA8HKFND. 
Tn the seoond hBlf-year of 1873. 











Valne of 


Value of 










Import in 


Bxport in 










Roubles. 


Roubles. 


Grain 


38,002 


70,897 


Kawootton.. 








67,608 


105,012 


Spon cotton. . 






, , 


170,097 


87,603 


Tea 






• • 


170,195 


44.575 


Sugar 






• • 


185,497 


68,737 


l-roits and colonial goods 






.. 


199,943 


91,422 


VKals 






, . 


152,457 


69,282 


Cloths 






, , 


61,821 


29,198 


Wool goods of European 


fabric 


, 


40,221 


20,528 


Cotton ditto ditto 




,. 


, , 


3,360.493 


1,456,782 


Articles of clothiiig . . 




• • 


, , 


72.046 


161,363 


Fancy goods 




•>• 


, , 


136,171 


8,512 


Drinks • • 






• • 


190.298 


74,445 


Cattle (1869, 72.055 sheep 


alone 


from 






Setnirietchensk) .. 




. , 


, . 


657,166 


, , 


Tobacco 




., 


, , 


51.064 


4,358 


Mood 




• • 


•• 


43,152 


•• 



Whereas, in many a year the prices for Inland food are astonishingly chrap. 
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On the whole, for the half-year, the total yalne of the imports 
ia 7,275,310 roubles, and of the exports 3,366,007 roubles, so 
that the value of the whole exchange might be computed at 
10,641,317 roubles. What eztension trade in Turkestan has of 
late years attained may be seen from the figures which TerentiefT 
gives for the fair of April, 1871, in Tashkend. The imports 
reached a value of 703,676 roubles ; the exports, of 1,050,334 
roubles. The Caravan trade of the Semirietchensk district gave, 
according to our author, for the year 1869 alone, an exchange of 
1,682,757 roubles. The caiavan trade of the Syr-Darya district 
with Russia on the one band, and with the Central Asian Khanates 
of Khokand and Bokhara on the other, has greatly increased of 
late years, particularly after the last successes of the Bussians, 
which led to favourable commercial relations with the B[hanates, 
and gained proper treatment for merchants and Bussian caravans, 
and protection and rights in the sovereign States. Trade stipu- 
lations have been concluded with Bokhara, Khokand, Kashgar, 
and Khiva ; but, as the Schuyler notices announce, the adminis- 
tration is said to be so careless about keeping these up with 
energy and authority, that the merchants, oppressed and defence- 
less, are exposed to all manner of tricks, neglect, and particularly 
to the payment of unfair duties in the Uzbek Khanates. In 
any case the Situation, wnich is not yet matured, will every 
year improve, and the more so as the Bussian merchant 
World has of late years bestowed great attention on the 
particulars of Turkestan commerce. A "Company for the 
Encöüragement of Trade and Tndustry," which is especially obser- 
vant of the cotton cultivation of Turkestan, has recenüy been 
formed in Tashkend ; and at the end of 1874, a plan was even 
adopted in St. Petersburg for the establishment of a brauch of 
the Imperial State Bank in Tashkend, a project which was to 
be put into execution in the course of the year 1875. 

Tf we collect the details of our observations on the produc- 
ti^eness from a military point of view, we shall perceive that 
the requirements of the Turkestan army are in no Single respect 
whoUy and completely supplied by the country itself. Even 
food and clothing must, to a considerable extent, be made up by 
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Caravan traffic firom European Busala. All the lange and small 
artides of equipment — summer equipment partially excepted — 
the total amount of war and anny material, down to powder and 
lead, and every weapon, must be procured from Europe. linder 
these circumstances, one maj understand how, according to 
Wenjukow, a single cannon-shot, fired in Tashkend, costs the 
Bussian Crown more than 12 roubles. What immense expenses 
must then be incurred by the administration from the transport 
of arms, cannon, equipment, and ammunition ? For the recep- 
tion of the war material imported from Europe, partly in reserve, 
are the head artillery depöts in Tashkend, Samarkand, Chinaz, 
Khojend, Turkestan, üratiube, Katta - Kuigan, Aulie-Ata, 
Xluischewoje, and Eamennimosst, a head Intendant depöt in 
Tashkend. 

In Order to give the reader an idea of the immense expenses 
of the Turkestan military administration, expenses which are 
chiefly brought about by the costly transport, we may, in con* 
clusion, cite a few figures, which cbaracterise the budget of the 
local administration for the last years : — 



BUDGET OF THE TURKESTAN ADMINISTRATION.« 





ReceipU. 


Expenditure. 


Deficit. 


For — 
1868.. 
1869.. 
187«.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 


Roables. 

665,922 
2,356,241 
2.957,229 
2.113.750 
2,022.286t 


Roubles. , 
4.522,429 
4.223.482 
5,966 321 
6 726.441 
7,528,627 


Roublei^ 

3,856,507 

1,867.241 

3,009.092 

4,bl2.691 

5,506,341 


In five yean thua 


10,115,428 


28,967,300 ; 


18,851.872 



We leam from this table that in the five years between 1868 
and 1872 the expenses of the administration approximately 
trebled the revenue, and that the deficit for this interval reached 
nearly 19 millions. In this calcidation, however, the 400,000 

* The figures m taken from Schuyler, bat do not agree with those of tbe 
5m Port» Atmanae, 

t According to the Sutforin Alnumae, 
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roubles of war contribution from Bokhara Cor 1871, and about 
2*5 millions of roubles, the revenue of the Zerafshan circle for 
the period in qaestion, are not included. According to the 
Swwyrin Calendar, the revenue for 1873 reached 3,321,888 
roubles — a sum which, with the ezpenses incurred in the same 
year, induding the money spent on the equipment of the 
Jizak and Easalinsk columns for the Khivan campaign, would 
show a far more considerable deficit for the year 1873 than that 
of any year of the above-mentioned period 
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While most other publications of the kind fonn most useful Indexes to the living members 
of the aristocracy, Sir Bemard Burke's handsome volume is perhaps the most useful and 
valuable companion to the Student of English History." — Times. 

*' The foremost place among works of reference is claimed, almost by traditional right, by Sir 
Bemard Burke's ' Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage/ which still remains the 
Standard authority as to aristocratic Xvo/tAg^'^lVhiUhail Review. 

Burke's Landed Gentry. — A Genealogical and 

Heraldic History of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Sir Bern ARD Burkb, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of .Vrms. Being a record 
of the Lineage, &c, of about 4,500 Families, with a description of their 
Arms, Crests, &c. SiXTH Edition, with Supplement containing 
NEARLY 200 ADDITION AL Families, and Addenda, 1882. This edition 
has been compiled from Communications made by the cbiefs and heads of 
families from their private papers, traditions and genealogies ; and to 
arrive at accuracy, every available source of information has been exhausted, 
and a correspondence carried on which has secured many thousands of 
Communications from those most competent to improve and correct the 
work. 2 vols., super royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price ;f 3 31. 

Service Almanack, 1885. — Fourth yearof publica- 

tion. Contains Chronological Synopsis of English Army and Navy, from 
formation to present date. British Naval and Military Celebrities of the 
Day, Dictionaiy of Bat lies. Description of Service Clubs, Service 
Institutions. British Orders and Distinctions. War Medals. Naval and 
Military Members of all British Orders, with dates of Investiture. 
Particulars of all Peerages and Baronetcies conferrtd for Naval or Military 
Services, from 1442 to 1884. Victoria Cross Winners from Institution, 
with dates of Acts of Bravery and Campaigns in which they were per- 
formed, &c., &c., &c. Price \s, pap)er cover, u. 6ä. cloth. 

** Ri\'a1s ' Whittaker ' in the completeocss with which it deal& with its subject."— ^Af/r^i«// 
Keview, 
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Great Landowoers of QtTeaX Britain & Ireland (The). 

A List of all Ownen of 3,000 acres and upwards, worth ;f 3,000 a year ; 
also 1,300 owners of 2,000 acres and upwsurds, in England, Scotland, 
I&BLAND and Wales. Their incomes from lukl, culled from the Modem 
Domesday Book; also their Colleges, dubs, and Services. By John 
Bateman, F.R.G.S. Corrected in the vast majority of cases by the 
owners themselves. IVtfA an Analysis. Foürth Edition, revised 
AND corrected throughout. Crown 8vo., cloth, price \\s. 

Oonstitutional Year Book, 1885. — Contains a col- 

lection of Political Information. Statistical Tables on all corrent matters 
of importance. Information on the Questions of the Day. The Votes of 
every Member of Parliament on Principal Divisions. Füll information 
about the Constituencies. Result of all Elections since 1832. Crown 8vo., 
paper cover u., cloth u. 6</. 

" h coDtains a vast mass of just that mfonnation which cannot usually be ^t at withouc 
laborious search in Blue Books and OflScial Returas ; and it presents it in fornks often 
original and always piain and simple."-^^^. Jamts's GoMttU, 

Oolonial OflBce List (The), comprising Historical 

and Statistical Information respecting the Colonial Dependencies of Great 
Britain. An Account of the Services of the Officers in the Colonial 
Service, &c. Compiled by Ed. Fairfield, of the Colonial Office. 
Fttblished annually, 8vo., cloth, price 6j. 

Foreign OflBce List (The)- A complete British 

Diplomatie and Consu,lar Handbook, with a list of Foreign Diplomatie and 
Consular Representatives resident within the Queen's Dominions. By Sir 
Ed. Hertslet, C.B., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign Office. 
With Maps. Pttblished annucUly, 8vo., cloth, price 6^. 

War OflBice List and Directory for the Administra- 
tive Departments of the British Army, compiled by Denham Robinson, 
Actuary to the War Office. Published annuaiiy, Demy 8vo., sewn, price 

Earl of Beaconsfield. — An appreciative Life of the 

Right Ilon. The Earl of Beaconsfield. Edited by Cornelius Brown, 
F.K.S.L., &c. Copiously Illustrated with Etchings, Engravings, and 25 
permanent Photographs of Eminent Conservatives, including the whole of 
the late Beaconsfield Ministry. 2 vols., 4to., cloth gilt, price £2 2s. 

Consular Formulary ; Being a coUection of Forms 

and Precedents for the use of Her Majesty*s Consular Officers in the dis- 
charge of their duties under the Consular Act, the Merchant Marine and 
Registration Acts, and generallv in matters connected with British Ship- 
ping. Trade, and Commerce. By A. Percy Inglis (Brit Vice-Consul). 
OVO., cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

Dress wom by Gentlemen at Her Majesty's Court 

Revised Edition, 1882. 8vo., sewn, price is, 

" Imperial Federation." — What should be the next 

Step of the Imperial Federation League ? By a Leaguer. 8vo., ^sewn, 
price 4^. 

Rifle Oavaby Equipments, and how to cany a 

Rifle on Horseback. By Lieut.-Colonel J. Bower (Indian Army). Deuiy 
8vo., sewn, price 6</. 
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